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The Functions 
of the International Labour Organisation 
by 


J. OUDEGEEST 








, 
' 


The following article has been received from Mr. J. Oudegeest, 
a former Workers’ Representative on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, in reply to the article by Mr. Curéin, 
entitled “Economic Questions and the International Labour 
Organisation”, which appeared in the International Labour 
Review for December 1928.* 


N a recent number of the Review M. Curéin set out his views 

on the functions of the International Labour Organisation. 
He has apparently been struck by the small number of the coun- 
tries that have ratified several of the Conventions, in particular 
that concerning the eight-hour day, a matter that has already 
given rise to discussions in the International Labour Conference 
and the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 
Following up these discussions he suggests new channels into 
which he thinks the work of the Organisation should be directed 
if it is to prove fruitful. These views deserve the closest exami- 
nation, for the writer enjoys great authority owing to his personal 
qualities and his knowledge of economic problems, as well as 
to his position as General Secretary of the Federation of Industrial 
Corporations of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom and as Em- 
ployers’ Representative on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

According to Mr. Curéin, the International Labour Office 
should devote itself principally’ to collecting material on the 





2 Vol. XVIII, No. 6, pp. 705-713. 
2 The ideas set out on pp. 711-713 of the article in question are here bricfly 


summarised. rar ° 
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various economic problems. In this connection, it ought to pay 
special attention to the elements affecting the cost of production; 
the measures that might result in increasing the competitive 
capacity of national industries; financial assistance from the 
State for the construction of railways, bridges, roads, ports, tele- 
graph and telephone systems, electric power stations, etc. It 
ought further to study the various forms of rationalisation, 
including the concentration of production and the improvement 
of relations between employers and workers, and also certain 
financial questions, such as those of credit, rates of interest, 
profit, and rent, ete. 

This work would, of course, go no further than the simple 
collection and co-ordination of material. The solution of the 
various problems must lie either with the different Governments, 
in which case it would be purely national, or with the economic 
organs of the League of Nations, which can convene diplomatic 
conferences for the adoption of international arrangements. 

At the same time, the International Labour Office might 
undertake the study of those questions already being dealt with 
by the League of Nations that have a social aspect, such as the 
problems of production, statistics, the coal question, the sugar 
question, dumping, etc. 

We shall return later to some of the duties thus conferred 
on the Office by Mr. Curéin, but it should be pointed out at once 
that this task is far from the one assigned to the Office by the 
authors of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace. So radical a change 
would clearly need to be supported by serious reasons. To justify 
his view, Mr. Curéin states why, in his opinion, there are too 
few ratifications of the Conventions. We shall examine some 
of his reasons, and thus test the validity of his ideas. 


x oo” 


No one, and least of all the workers, will deny that there is 
a connection between economic and social questions. This con- 
nection was stressed by the leaders of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, not only at the Washington Conference, but 
also at the Economic Congress held by the Federation in London 
in November 1920. On this point there is no difference of 
opinion between employers and workers. They differ as little 
on the connection between social and financial questions. 

Must we therefore unreservedly agree with Mr. Curéin’s con- 
tention that the science of economics has a social as well as a 
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technical aspect, and, conversely, that social questions have 
always an economic aspect ? If so, we should be forgetting that 
social science sprang from the need of protecting the human 
factor, which was threatened with destruction by the practical 
application of the economic sciences. If from the earliest days 
of large-scale industry the social aspect had been inseparable 
from the economic sciences, and had exerted a more or less auto- 
matic influence on their practical application, there would have 
been no need of the long struggle for labour legislation and other 
social measures. Yet this struggle has been in progress for over 
a century ; and even earlier, in the day of the guilds and handi- 
crafts, it was equally intense. When the local authorities inter- 
vened on behalf of the community and protected it against the 
economic exactions of the guilds by fixing prices, what was their 
aim if not to correct the effects of economic considerations, 
with their too complete neglect of the social point of view ? 
And when at the time of the French Revolution the guilds in 
France were suppressed and the famous sections 414 and 416 of 
the Penal Code prohibited all combinations for the protection 
of occupational interests, what was the result if not that economic 
considerations became the sole master of industrial conditions 
and all social considerations were forgotten ? 

Examples of this fact can be found in the industrial history 
of all countries, but none is more striking in this respect than 
that of England. For in that country the social aspect, considered 
by Mr. Curéin as inherent in economic considerations, did not 
begin to attract attention until the population itself, exhausted 
by excessive hours of work and ridiculously low wages, exposed 
to privation, distress, and crime, haunted by the fear of sickness, 
disablement, and premature death, began to react against its 
fate, and found some support from the Government, which was 
justly becoming disturbed at the effect of the weakening of 
national energy on the future of the country. But if the social 
point of view appeared at that moment, it was not as a corollary 
of economic considerations, but rather as a result of human- 
itarian sentiments; it was the infant Samson which was to 
vanquish the Philistines; it was the avenger of the evils inflicted 
on humanity by economic interests. 

As a matter of fact, the consideration given to the social aspect 
by the economic interests of which Mr. Cur¢in speaks keeps 
within what he calls the “sanitary cordon”, i.e. the most 
elementary measures of social legislation. This “sanitary cordon” 
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industry appears to have accepted perforce as “the price to be 
paid for progress”, but it goes no further. All other social 
measures “affecting the actual processes of production” ought, 
according to M. Curéin, to be examined from the economic point 
of view, though he does not mention whether it should be the 
national or the international economic point of view. 


But what is this “sanitary cordon” that the economic interests 
are willing to accept? History shows that it has varied at 
different times, and that it is constantly being widened, being 
always considered inadequate. Being compelled yet again to 
limit our examples, we shall take only one, drawn from English 
history. 

It was in 1819 that the first Act was passed prohibiting the 
employment of children under 9 years of age in cotton factories. 
In 1833 this prohibition was extended to all textiles, except silk. 
The Factory Act of 1844 fixed the minimum age of admission 
to industrial employment in general at 8 years; this limit was 
raised successively to 10 years in 1874, 11 years in 1891, 12 years 
in 1901, and 14 years in 1920. Just over a century was thus 
needed for the first English Act on the minimum age of employ- 


ment for children, in industry to reach the limits of the “sanitary 
cordon” that the economic scheme of things, or in other words 
industry, is prepared to accept to-day. And each step gained 
had to be fought for and won from the economic interests, which 
opposed each of them on the ground of interference with “the 
actual processes of production”. 


If, therefore, social legislation is to be confined to measures 
within the limits of the “sanitary cordon”, the first point is to 
define these limits. It may be asked, for instance, whether 
accident insurance, industrial safety, the limitation of the 
weight of Joads, the limiiation of hours of work, do not come 
within the “sanitary cordon”, for who can deny the close 
connection between these questions and the problem of the 
workers’ health ? 

In reality, the only recognisable relation between social 
legislation and economic interests is the relation between two 
adversaries who are always fighting. When Mr. Curéin declares 
that economic interests cannot, in social matters, go beyond the 
“sanitary cordon’, which they accept as the price to be paid for 
progress, this is in itself proof that the “social aspect” is not 
inherent in economic considerations. Economic interests will not 
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consent to recognise this aspect until they have paid the price, 
and they object to going further. 

Here, no doubt, is the reason why Mr. Cur¢in wishes to change 
the functions of the International Labour Office. He would 
not have the institution disappear, but he would have it refrain 
from all activity in the social field; so he looks about for new 
occupations for it, and, as will appear from the enumeration 
given above, he tries to place it directly at the service of economic 
interests, leaving the social aspect out of account. 


The above will have shown that, in Mr. Curéin’s opinion, 
the social aspect of economic considerations is not very wide. 
But he also states the converse, that social science in turn has 
an economic aspect. On this point it will no doubt be easier to 
agree with him. 

Anyone with even the slightest knowledge of European indus- 
trial history cannot in fact deny that social science alone has 
enabled economic interests to keep alive during the last fifty years 
or so. For suppose that these interests had not been compelled 
to pay the price of the “sanitary cordon” which was imposed 
on them; suppose that the health of women and children had 
not been protected by law, that no labour legislation had been 
adopted, that no trade union had been formed; suppose that in 
modern industry, with its highly developed use of machinery, it 
were still permissible to employ charity children from the age of 
five or six years, or adult workers in two shifts, women by day and 
men by night—husband and wife passing each other at the fac- 
tory door and meeting only on their rare holidays—where 
should we be to-day ? There would not be enough adult workers 
to meet the present needs of industry; and even if there were, 
they would not be well enough educated to work our very 
elaborate machinery. Besides, the machinery itself would not 
be in existence, for the purchasing power of the masses would 
be too low to ensure that the products would be consumed. 

It is therefore clear that social measures have an economic 
aspect; so much so, indeed, that modern industry could not exist 
without them. They may be compared with the regular massage 
needed by the boxer to keep him in form. 

Mr. Curéin is also mistaken in concluding from the com- 
position of the delegations to the International Labour Conference 
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that the “economic aspect” of social problems is not given suffi- 
cient weight. He is mistaken because the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives included in these delegations are accus- 
tomed by their very functions to consider economic interests 
from the moment they open their eyes. They are furthermore 
accustomed to descry clearly the maximum they can possibly 
obtain, so that in most cases the Governments can confine them- 
selves to confirming their agreements. As to the Government 
Group, it is difficult to understand how, as Mr. Curéin asserts, 
it can have furnished “proof of almost complete indifference to 
the economic aspect of social questions”. It is difficult to under- 
stand, because the Governments that appoint these delegates are 
accustomed to take economic interests, i.e. the interests of indus- 
try and agriculture, into account at least as much as the interests 
of the workers. This being so, what explanation is there for 
the indifference that Mr. Cur¢in complains their representatives 
display with regard to economic considerations ? 

Furthermore, the Governments’ action is not confined to 
appointing the delegates to the Conference. It is to them that 
the questionnaires and preliminary reports of the International 
Labour Office are sent before each Session. They have therefore 
every facility for studying the various questions on the agenda 
with due regard to their economic aspect. Why then, if 
Mr. Curéin is right, do they not reply: “Impossible; economic 
conditions do not allow this” ? Why, on the contrary, do they 
agree in principle, often after consulting the representatives of 
economic interests, to collaborate in the preparation of Draft 
Conventions, and give instructions in this sense to their delegates? 
Can it really be said that the reason is indifference ? Does not 
their attitude rather denote the wish to protect the nation from 
complete degeneration ? Having learned the lessons of industrial 
history, do they fear the disastrous consequences to the mass of 
the population of the unlimited exploitation of labour? And 
do they perhaps understand their duty of protecting the national 
energy better than the economic interests understand theirs, 
which is to husband human material ? 

The imperiousness of this latter duty may best be seen from 
an example, which will be taken from an official Yugoslav 
report. In 1919, the Government of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom sent an official to the United States to enquire into the 
fate of a whole Serbian village which had disappeared. Shortly 
before the war the whole population of this village, consisting of 
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about 300 men, women, and children, had emigrated to one of 
the western States, where the men had found work in the copper 
mines. They were illiterate and therefore little able to protect 
themselves. Systematic wage reductions, combined with the 
truck system, soon reduced them to such a state of destitution 
that all but two or three died liierally of starvation. What more 
is needed to show what would happen to a country if economic 
considerations were allowed to determine the importance of the 
social aspect ? And is it not equally evident how indispensable 
social science is to economic interests, since its aim is to preserve 
the human factor ? 


We now come to the striking example used by Mr. Curéin 
to prove the need of taking economic conditions into account if 
a large number of ratifications of the Conventions is to be 
obtained. He refers to ihe Eight-Hour-Day Convention. “It is 
very natural’, he says, “that a country (he is speaking of Great 
Britain) which in five years has expended a thousand million 
pounds sterling on unemployment relief should wish to have a 
clear insight into the possible effects of the uniform application 
of the eight-hour day before binding herself by the ratification 
of a Convention which, while introducing a social reform, also 
deals with an economic problem.” 

If the author is right, the British delay in ratifying is thus 
due to economic reasons. It is because the uniform application 
of the eight-hour day would mean too great an increase in the 
costs of production, and might therefore lead to increased unem- 
ployment. It is not difficult to prove, however, that the reason 
why certain States have so far refused to ratify the Washington 
Convention is to be sought, not in economic, but in_ political 
difficulties. If the reasons were indeed economic, only the States 
that do not yet apply the eight-hour day, or apply it only to a 
small proportion of their workers, ought to hesitate to ratify the 
Convention and fear that the result would be increased costs of 
production or more unemployment. For when a country has 
established the eight-hour day by law, to place this system under 
the authority of an International Convention can no longer entail 
any economic dangers for that country. Now, it is a well-known 
fact that many countries have adopted a statutory eight-hour day 
since 1919. It will no doubt be objected that Great Britain is 
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not among them. But the fact that Great Britain has no Act on 
the eight-hour day does not mean that the eight-hour day is not 
in force. Long before the war even, when only 2 to 5 per cent. 
of the workers were unemployed, the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week were in fact the rule in Great Britain. Out of 
12,000,000 workers at least 10,000,000 were already working on 
this system. It had therefore had its full effect on the costs of, 
production, and yet Great Britain continued to dominate the 
world market. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is therefore inad- 
missible to state that it is economic reasons that have hitherto 
prevented Great Britain from ratifying the Eight-Hour-Day Con- 
vention. Since the hours of work prescribed in the Convention 
have long been in force in that country, ratification cannot 
possibly have any influence on unemployment or the costs of 


production. 


* «* 


Supposing that Mr. Curéin’s views are accepted, it remains 
to ask what his idea is as te the form in which the functions 
assigned by him to the International Labour Organisation will 


develop. Conventions affecting the actual processes of produc- 
tion, he states, are not ripe for treatment economically, “But”, 
he adds, “it is not a self-evident truth ; it requires to be proved 
every time it is enunciated. Now, the best method of proof is 
to set out the concrete difficulties that arise, and to analyse the 
economic conditions that are here involved.” That may be; 
but what point of view must be adopted when setting out these 
difficulties and analysing these conditions ? Should it be national 
or international ? 

When the Governments reply to a questionnaire sent them 
by the Office, with a view to the preparation of a Convention, 
it is obvious that they examine possible concrete difficulties in 
the way of the proposed regulations from their national point 
of view. But these difficulties clearly differ from country to 
country, and when they have been set out as Mr. Curéin demands, 
which of them will be considered crucial for the rejection of 
the Convention ? Will it be those of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, or those of Great Britain, or those of Germany ? 
Furthermore, which economic conditions ought to be analysed 
for deciding on the degree of ripeness of a Convention? For 
these conditions, again, are not the same everywhere, and the 
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decision with regard to the Convention will necessarily vary 
according as the criterion chosen is the conditions of a country 
with a high rate of exchange and rich in natural resources, or 
those of a country with a low rate of exchange and with no 
raw materials. 


At the moment of writing, we learn that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has introduced a Bill for the introduction of a ten-hour 
day in commerce and industry, and an eight-hour day for very 
exhausting work. No doubt the concrete difficulties and the 
economic conditions involved prevent this country from proceed- 
ing at once to the general introduction of the eight-hour day. 
But is it to be concluded, and would Great Britain wish to con- 
clude, that only the ten-hour day may be established as an inter- 
national rule ? And would such a rule be considered acceptable 
in China, and do the Yugoslav employers themselves support 
their Government's Bill ? 


To tell the truth, Mr. Curéin’s thesis leads to the opposite 
result to that aimed at by the authors of Part XIIJ. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation was founded to help backward 
countries along the path of social progress. Now, if the peace 
of international policy were to be regulated by the conditions 


in the least advanced countries, the result would be, on the 
contrary, to make the others fall back, which is certainly not the 
intention expressed in the Preamble to Part XIII. 


But after all there is little cause to worry. Under the auspices 
of national and international social legislation, the development 
of industry has been, and still is, surprising, to the benefit of 
both employers and workers. In no country have social charges 
increased so much as to hamper production. On the contrary, 
the social progress that has improved the health and working 
capacity of the working population, and has promoted that 
growth of intelligence without which modern machinery cannot 
he run with the necessary care, has also tended to increase the 
output per head. For Germany, for instance, which for forty 
vears has marched in the van of all countries in the field of 
social legislation, and still retains this position in spite of the 
great difficulties met with after the war, the following significant 
figures may be quoted from Tarnow’s work Warum arm sein ? 
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In Germany, the increase in individual output during a single 
year (August 1925 to August 1926) was 31 per cent. for the production 
of pig-iron and 44 per cent. for steel. This increase in individual output 
has meant a rise in total production, at the same time as a reduction 
in staff of 19 per cent. for iron and 11 per cent. for steel. 

According to the figures given by Vogt (Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, 
No. 42, 1927), the increase in individual output in the different branches 
of the German mining industry was as follows (base : 1913 = 100) : 


Coal : 
Ruhr Basin 
Upper Silesia 
Lower Silesia 


Lignite : 
West of the Elbe 118 126 143 
Kast of the Elbe 128 143 167 
Rhineland 124 139 70 


In a piano factory in South Germany, the number of hours needed 
to make an instrument fell from 244 to 159. Similarly, the time 
required to build a ship fell from 196 to 156 hours in a shipyard in the 
Main district. In a softwood furniture factory in North Germany, 
the making of a wardrobe takes only 17 instead of 25 hours, and that 
of a chest-of-drawers 5 instead of 7. In a furniture factory in East 
Germany, a sideboard takes only 120 hours instead of 150, and in 
another furniture factory in South Germany, a wardrobe is made in 
25 instead of 30 hours. In a chair factory in Central Germany a dozen 
chairs are manufactured in 48 hours instead of 90. In a brush factory 
in Saxony, the number of hours taken to mount a thousand tufts of 
bristles by hand has fallen from 5.6 to 2.8, and the time for glueing a 
thousand tufts by hand from 6 to 4.2 hours. In a cigar-box factory 
in North Germany, it takes only 8 instead of 10 hours to glue 180 boxes. 
In a packing-case factory in North Germany, only 42.4 instead of 
52 hours are needed for nailing 13,200 fish boxes by machine, and 
12.7 instead of 52 hours for nailing 2,400 by hand. 


The dividends declared by German industry at about the same 
date, during the first quarter of 1926, were as follows, according 
lo the Gewerkschafts-Zeitung * : 





19, 8 May 1926, p. 257. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Number 
of 
under- 
takings 


Industry 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
JANUARY-MARCH 1926 





Share capital 


GERMAN INDUSTRY, 


Dividends 


| Amount 


Per cent. 
of capital 
| 





Textiles 

Breweries and distilleries 
Banking 

Gas, water, and electricity 
Pottery and glass 


Cement 


R. Mks. 
240,267,000 
300,250,000 
912,728,000 
341,000,000 

47,459,000 


35,768,000 





R. Mks. 


21,656,000 
34,388,000 
85,089,000 
26,307,000 

4,663,000 


3,888,000 





Building and building 
materials 





33,412,000 2,946,000 


| Chemicals 111,180,000 12,988,000 


| Sugar refining 17,124,000 850,000 


Mining (lignite, potash) 125,937,000 17,173,000 





Food 42,275,000 4,084,000 


Metal working and 


engineering 642,327,000 41,399,000 








| Transport 114,400,000 10,163,000 


36,407 000 


3.000 ,524,000 


| Paper 3,368,000 





Total 264,105,000 





lt is noteworthy that German industry was able to pay these 
dividends at a time when it was having to borrow at particularly 
high rates of interest, and in spite of the fact that the insurance 
charges it had to meet were by no means negligible. Regarding 
the latter, the following figures may be given from the Reichs- 
arbeitsblatt * : 
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STATISTICS OF INSURANCE CHARGES IN GERMANY 





Income and expenditure 
(in million Reichsmarks) 


Branch of insurance 





| 
1924 1925 





Workers’ old-age and invalidity insurance : 
Insured persons’ and employers’ contributions } 659.6 | 


Federal subsidy 184.5 
Interest on reserve funds of t 16.4 


Employees’ old-age and invalidity insurance : 
Insured persons’ and employers’ contributions 


Industrial accident insurance : 


Compensation paid by industrial insurance 122.2 
associations 


Compensation paid by agricultural insurance 38.4 
associations 


Compensation paid by firms acting as their 
own insurers 


Administrative expenses 
Amortisation and reserve funds 


Miners’ pensions insurance : 
Contributions of miners and their employers 


Contributions of employees and their 
employers 


Sickness insurance: 
Contributions to sickness insurance funds 1,240.6 | 1,319.3 





Contributions to miners’ sickness insurance 85.7 99 


funds 

















1 Pigures for 1914, 








These figures provide sufficient proof that the expenditure 
on social welfare is amply compensated by increased productivity 
and profits. On this point the reader may be referred to what 
the Director of the International Labour Office said in the pages 
of this Review,’ about his own experiences in the French muni- 
tions industry during the war. 





1 Vol. XIV. No. 2, Aug. 1926. pp. 153-174, in particular p. 170 : “ ‘The Eight- 
Hour Day: Taking a Reckoning”, by Albert Tomas. 
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Finally, it may be recalled that industry has charges other 
than those of social expenditure, and much heavier because there 
is nothing to compensate for them. On p. 332 of Waste in In- 
dustry *, that remarkable work which is already almost forgotten, 
the following passage occurs : 


The time lost as a result of these accidents (in all the industries 
of the United States) may be computed . . . at 296,000,000 days... . 
and represents . . . a net economic loss to the country of about 
$ 853,000,000 for the year 1919. . . . Experience indicates, and 
authorities agree, that 75 per cent. of this loss could be avoided. 


Similarly, the American economist D. C. Kimball writes in 
his Principles of Industrial Organisation ® : 


The recognition of the value of conserving the health of the em- 
ployee carries with it a new view concerning his surroundings and 
equipment. The original idea of a factory was a place to house machi- 
nery and the fact that human beings had to spend a large part of their 
lives in these buildings was given little or no consideration. A very 
few years ago most machine shops were dark, dingy and cold, with 
unspeakable toilet arrangements and a general lack of eleme ntary 
sanitation. Many such shops still exist, unfortunately, but they are 
rapidly becoming the exception. It is a well-recognised principle 
that it pays to provide heat, light and ventilation and that a worker 
produces more when his bodily needs are well cared for. 

In all progressive States the law fixes a minimum of excellence 
for sanitary arrangements and in all such States all factory workers 
are protected against gross negligence on the part of factory owners. 
Such regulations are in large degree the result of the efforts of reformers 
and progressive factory owners, who find in the law the only force 
that will compel universal! recognition of what is just and right. In 
fact, welfare work in general has always been the forerunner of pro- 
tective legislation, and the voluntary reform work of one period is 
often the legal regulations of a later day. 

But there is still much that can be done in this field over and above 
that required by law, and many of these efforts will pay dividends. 


Everything put forward in this brief survey goes to show 
that, while the social point of view is recognised by economic 
interests to a very limited extent, social science, for its part, pays 
so much attention to the “economic aspect” that those interests 
may be said to reap all the fruits of iis applications, not only in 





1 Published by the Federated American Engineering Societies, Washington. 
1).C., 1921. 
2 Second edition (1919), p. 278. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
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material ways, but also in moral advantages and in hygiene. If, 
therefore, as Mr. Curéin proposes, the international adoption of 
social measures were to be made dependent on national economic 
considerations drawn from a study of existing conditions in the 
least advanced countries, a grave injury would be done to world 
industry, and thereby to employers as well as workers. The 
consequences would be general impoverishment, general demoral- 
isation, a general weakening of physical forces, and, finally, a 
general degeneration of humanity. 

In short, if the work of the International Labour Office is 
to bear all its fruit, the change should be, not in it or its functions, 
but in the outlook of the employers who refuse to accept any 
social progress outside the limits of the “sanitary cordon”. 
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Public Utility House Building: I 
by 


Dr. Kathe LiepMANN 


Some months ago, the International Labour Review published 
an article’ in which Dr. Pribram studied the general course of 
the housing problem since the war, the economic and financial 
effects of the various systems adopted to promote house building 
in the European countries with rent restriction legislation, and 
the particular problems of each country and the solutions 
adopted to deal with them. The following article describes in 
more detail the methods adopted by the various countries to 
apply their housing policy to what is called public utility 
building. The author distinguishes between unofficial organisa- 
tions for this purpose based on the principles of self-help and 
co-operation, and official organisations where the initiative is 
taken by the authorities concerned. On the basis of this distine- 
tion Dr, Liepmann analyses in detail the organisation, activities, 
and (in the second part of the article, to be published subse- 
quently) methods of finance and of official control of public 
utility house building in various countries. 


OST European countries have experienced difficulty since 
the war in raising the necessary funds for erecting houses 

for the large masses of the population. The fact that the rise 
in building costs has frequently been far more than the general 
rise in prices and the scarcity of capital are not the only reasons 
for this; an almost more important part is played by tenant 
protection, with its consequence that for some time to come the 
rents of newly erected dwellings will not cover the interest and 
redemption charges on the capital invested in them. During the 
war, rent increases were prohibited or restricted almost every- 
where to protect tenants, and this, together with the rise in the 
general level of prices that accompanied the depreciation of the 
currency, destroyed the normal relation between costs and the 
prices for dwellings. In most countries, in the interests of 
social peace and undisturbed economic development, it is out of 





* International Labour Review, Vol. SVU, Nos. 3 and 4-5, Sept. and Oct.-Nov. 
1928 ; ** The Financing of House Building in Countries with Rent Restriction 
Legislation”, by Dr. Kar] Pripram. 
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the question for some time to come to allow rents to be freely 
fixed at a level that will make the building of new houses 
profitable ; but at the same time measures have had to be taken 
to cope with the ever-growing demand for dwellings. 

The general economic effects of this condition of the housing 
market have been discussed by Professor Pribram in an article 
in this Review entitled “The Financing ef House Building in 
Countries with Rent Restriction Legislation”, in which he also 
shows how the increasingly serious housing shortage in_ all 
countries compelled the public authorities to take over the 
responsibility for house building, and describes the sources from 
which they drew the funds for this purpose. 

Among the various representatives of public authority, it is 
principally the national Governments that have had to take the 
lead in house building policy. It is true that some municipalities 
have taken direct steps on their own account to promote 
building (e.g. Amsterdam, Strasburg, Ulm, Vienna, Zurich, and 
certain large Italian towns) ; but in general the provision of 
dwellings has not been classed among the duties of the loca! 
authorities, and most municipalities, provinces, departments. 
eantons, etc., have waited to take action until called on by the 
State to do so. 

It is obvious that any public administration must try to avoid 
giving speculative advantage to individuals in its use of funds 
derived from the community. Its house building policy may 
therefore in principle choose between three p»ssibilities. The 
first is that the public authorities may undertake building en 
their own account, the principal problem invoived being whether 
this is economically expedient. This system of house building 
will not be considered here; and we shall also leave out of 
account the general financial encouragement by the State of 
private building for profit, a system suffering from the particular 
difficulty that the many subsidised individuals have to be pre- 
vented from speculating in their building subsidies and in the 
houses erected with this help. Most interest attaches to the third 
method of promoting building, preferred by most States, which 
is that of interpolating special public utility institutions between 
the financial authorities and the prospective occupiers, for the 
purpose of conducting the actual building operations. By this 
procedure the State on the one hand transfers some of the res- 
ponsibility for the building operations to other bodies specially 
suited for the purpose, and, on the other, frees itself from the 
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burden of close supervision of many, thousands. of subsidised 
individuals. si! A As es CK aries 

The task before the Governments was therefore to find insti- 
tutions to erect houses that would combine commercial methods 
of estimating and of management with refusal to accept capit- 
alistic profits. This peculiar combination is the essence of public 
utility house building, to which accordingly the public authorities 
give the preference for their purposes. The simultaneous exist- 
ence almost everywhere, even before the war, of public utility 
organisations for house building with private enterprise is only 
partly due to the fact that houses built for profit were too few 
to meet the need. An important factor was that it was precisely 
only the most modest requirements that were catered for by 
private enterprise. The public utility building societies and 
offices and the co-operative building societies, whether created 
by persons directly interested in the improvement of housing 
conditions, philanthropists, or the State, aimed at producing 
dwellings which should be exemplary in planning and in 
execution. 

After the war, however, the bodies responsible for public 
utility house building, in spite of the paralysis of their inde- 
pendent activities, acquired new importance from the very fact 
that the Governments made them the instruments for carrying 
out their housing policy. It is public utility building in this sense 
that it is proposed to consider here ; rural housing will be left 
out of account as it depends on special conditions of its own. 

It must not be forgotten that, in addition to the public author- 
ities, there are two other categories of builders that are not 
interested in making a profit on the small dwellings they con- 
struct. Philanthropic house building, however, carried on mostly 
in the form of endowments, is completely powerless to cope with 
the post-war housing shortage. The building of industrial dwell- 
ings (i.e. those provided by an undertaking for its workpeople 
for the period of their employment), on the contrary, has in no 
small measure relieved the housing market, both before and after 
the war ; but by its very nature it can satisfy only a limited pro- 
portion of the demand for dwellings, in addition to which it is 
not to be described as public utility building, but is rather to 
be regarded as an extra factor in the employment relation : in 
order to keep or obtain a capable body of workers the employer 
offers them cheap and good accommodation. Both these systems 
of building are therefore excluded from the present study. 
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; - ORGANISATION 

The structure of public utility building organisations, and 
consequently the manner in which the State makes use of them. 
depend on who takes the initiative for the improvement of hous- 
ing conditions. In the central and northern European countries 
the impulse came from below : the victims of the housing short- 
age tried to help themselves and formed co-operative building 
societies and similar associations. In the Latin countries, on the 
contrary, organisations for self-help are very rudimentary, so 
that here the State decided to intervene and promote public utility 
house building from above by creating administrative bodies with 
local executive offices. 

In the former group of countries the forces behind public 
utility building spring from the innumerable sources of private 
initiative ; they combine like brooks in the co-operative building 
societies, which in turn form the mighty river of the co-operative 
building movement. In the latter group, the country is system- 
atically covered by a network of administrative offices for the 
promotion of house building, which are fed from the great 
reservoir of State authority. In comparing the two prevailing 
tendencies in this way, it must be remembered, however, that in 
actual fact the two groups of countries are not polar opposites. 
Self-help in the former is supported by various forms of direct 
and indirect public assistance, and State regulation in the latter 
makes use of existing altempts at self-help. Furthermore, there 
are countries which occupy an intermediate position between 
the two groups, with perhaps a leaning to one or other of them. 
In the Netherlands, I uxemburg, and Spain the Government has 
placed official bodies over the co-operative building societies, so 
that the organisations of these countries combine their self-help 
features with a measure of official structure. 

That England, taken as a whole, cannot be placed in either 
group is due to the fact that public utility house building, whether 
the outcome of self-help or of official housing policy, has fol- 
lowed other lines. In England, the public utility building asso- 
ciations on a self-help basis, the building societies, raise no 
objection either to the direct initiative of would-be occupiers, or 
to private building enterprise ; for, contrary to their name, they 
are not building societies in the literal sense, but a sort of co- 
operative credit societies for the erection of houses, and they con- 
fine themselves to providing their members with cheap capital 
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to build on their own account. The State housing subsidies 
granted since the war are also very largely paid directly to 
private enterprise. Another way in which the public authorities 
promote building, and at the same time avoid the system of 
intermediary public utility institutions (building associations or 
offices) customary on the Continent, is that of Stale subsidies 
for housing schemes undertaken by local authorities on their 
own account. This study, therefore, will deal with English 
conditions only in connection with the few cases in which public 
ulility societies actually carry on building operations. 


As typical of the public utility co-operative building society 
of the kind prevailing, with minor differences, in Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
and also found in certain other countries (England, Poland), 
we may take the German co-operative building society (Ban- 
genossenschajlt), whose statutory basis is the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1 May 1889. 

The essence of the co-operative society is organised self-help. 
The initiative of individuals, their will, resources, and responsi- 
bility, are concentraied inio the larger power of an aggregate of 
persons. The public utility co-operative building society is a 
self-help organisation of this kind, for the erection of cheap 
dwellings without speculation. Its impulse comes from the 
persons actually in need of dwellings. Its economic power is 
derived from the accumulation of many small contributions and 
from the increased credit resulting from the personal liability 
of individual members for the debts of the society. Its claims 
to public utility are that it does not try to make profits ; 
dividends are limited ; and the leaders give their services to the 
society free of charge or for a comparatively small remuneration. 

The nuinber of members of the society is not limited, but 
for social and economic reasons the membership is restricted 
to particular classes. The members of the co-operative building 
societies were originally recruited chiefly among industrial 
workers. This is often indicated in the name of the society : the 
Danish model for the German co-operative building societies, the 
Copenhagen Workers’ Building Association, founded in 1867, 
was followed in 1878 by the Flensburg Workers’ Building 
Association, and subsequently by several others. By degrees 
subordinate officials joined the movement; and the acute 
housing shortage since the war has brought wide sections of the 
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middle classes, artisans, employees, middle-grade and higher 
officials, and members of the liberal professions, into the 
co-operative building societies. Membership of a_ building 
society is as a rule based on personal social relations ; occupation 
is the most usual criterion, but religious or political considera- 
tions sometimes enter. Often there is also the motive of restrict- 
ing the membership so as to satisfy the condition for obtaining 
certain financial subsidies which, as will be seen below, are 
limited to specified classes. 

The self-help of the person in need of a dwelling takes the 
form of personal collaboration in the work of the building society. 
He places his energy, his resources, and his readiness to assume 
liability at its disposal. The building society is thus a combina- 
tion of persons rather than of capital, a quality that is expressed 
in the equality of rights of all the members. Each has one vote 
in the general meeting, regardless of the number of capital shares 
he owns. The organs of the society, in addition to the general 
meeting, are the management (Vorstand) and the supervising 
committee (Aufsichtsrat), whose members, on the principle of 
self-administration, must be members of the society ; they are 
responsible to the general meeting for the affairs of the society. 


The economic power of the co-operative societies rests in the 
first place on the accumulation of many small contributions. On 
joining the society the member must usually pay an entrance fee 
of 3 to 5 marks, and must also take up at least one share, as a 
rule of 200 to 300 marks, which may be paid for by instalments. 
As a further means of strengthening their capital resources, many 
co-operative socicties open interest-bearing savings accounts for 
their members ; they then often call themselves “savings and 
building associations”. 

It is clear, however, that contributions of these dimensions are 
utterly insufficient to cover the costs of building. The societies 
must therefore depend for the financing of their building opera- 
tions on loans from non-members, and for this reason must try to 
increase their credit as much as possible. The credit of a 
co-operative society is based not on its capital, like that of a 
commercial company, but mainly on the joint personal liability of 
the members for the obligations of the society, beyond the value 
of their own shares. In Germany the only permissible system 
until 1889 was that of unlimited liability, ie. the members were 
liable to the whole extent of their property; since the Act of 
1 May 1889, co-operative societies with limited liability have been 
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allowed. Practically all co-operative building societies now 
have limited liability, and as a rule each member is liable for a 
sum equivalent to the amount of his shares. This reduction of 
the members’ risks has given a great impetus to the German 
co-operative building societies. In all other countries the limita- 
tion of liability was permitted by law even earlier : in England 
since 1862, in France and the Netherlands since 1867, in Austria 
and Belgium since 1873, in Switzerland since 1881, and in Italy 
since 1882. 

A further security, both for the members and for non- 
members who have business relations with the co-operative 
society, is the audit prescribed by law. Every two years the 
organisation and business of the society must be inspected by an 
officially recognised auditor not belonging to the society. For 
this purpose most of the societies have combined to form fifteen 
audit associations (Revisionsverbdnde), chiefly on a_ regional 
basis, which, besides this principal function, also aim at protecting 
the common interests of the societies and encouraging their 
growth. Since 1924 the audit associations have in turn combined 
to form a central organisation, the Central Federation of German 
Co-operative Building Societies. 

In Poland, too, a central federation of co-operative housing 
and building societies has been in existence since 1927; in 
Sweden, the Stockholm co-operative building societies have 
combined to form a central office; the corresponding Danish 
federation covers the whole country ; the Austrian co-operative 
building societies are combined in two federations. In the 
Netherlands, the federations of workers’ and middle-class build- 
ing societies were amalgamated in 1926, and only a number of 
Catholic building societies remain outside. 


Where the membership of the building society is such as to 
give it a right to the subsidies reserved for specified classes of 
house-seekers, it is in a comparatively favourable position. 
Private firms as well as public undertakings and authorities 
often support building societies when these erect dwellings for 
their staffs. In expectation of such help building societies are 
often formed with a membership limited to the persons employed 
by a given factory or railway, the post office, a branch of the 
civil service, etc. Special railwaymen’s co-operative societies are 
frequent in all countries. The fact that in Czechoslovakia at the 
end of 1924 public employees formed as much as 44 per cent. 
of the membership of all co-operative building societies—even 
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admitting that one-third of them were railwaymen '—must not 
be considered typical of most countries, but rather of the new 
States, in which there was a sudden confluence of public author- 
ities in the national and provincial capitals, thus rendering the 
housing shortage particularly acute for officials. The result was 
that the Czechoslovak co-operative building societies distributed 
their activites over the communes in such a way that 30 per cent. 
of the persons provided with dwellings were in the three large 
cities, 45 per cent. in towns with a population between 5,000 and 
100,000, and 25 per cent. in smaller places. 

Building societies may also have a right to special support 
if their members also belong to some kind of social insurance 
institution, as large sums are often made available by these 
institutions to provide dwellings for their members. Instances 
are the German regional insurance institutions and the Federal 
Insurance Institute for Salaried Employees, which provide funds 
in this way on behalf of workers and employees respectively. 

As the State uses the co-operative building societies as a 
medium for promoting building, naturally the societies are also 
joined in large numbers by precisely those persons who are 
generally recognised as deserving and needing support, and who 
therefore have a claim to more than the normal State assistance. 
For this reason ex-servicemen, disabled soldiers, and _ soldiers’ 
widows and orphans are strongly represented in the member- 
ship of the co-operative building societies. Large families, too, 
which even in normal times have difficulties in finding dwellings, 
enjoy preferential treatment, because overcrowding exposes 
children to special risks both to health and to morals. 

The fact that the dividends of public utility co-operative 
building societies are limited to 4 or 5 per cent. is of less import- 
ance in practice than in principle, owing to the comparative 
smallness of their capital. The refusal of the members of the 
supervising committee to accept remuneration is of more weight. 
It is also in accordance with the principles of public utility 
co-operation that the management, which by the rules is carried 
on by members, should be unpaid, or, if that is impossible, paid at 
low rates. But however natural this may be in principle, there 
are difficulties in practice. It is hard to find competent leaders 
for the building societies who are filled with the co-operative 





1 Zpravy statiskického uiradu republiky Ceskoslovenské (Reports of the Statistical 
Office of the Czechoslovak Republic), 1927, No. 8, p. 54. 
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spirit ; and they are exposed to no slight temptation to speculate 
in land or building materials. 

As already mentioned, the differences between the co- 
operative building societies in Germany and in other countries 
are comparatively slight. It may be mentioned as a_ special 
feature of the Czechoslovak societies that the appointment of a 
supervising committee is not compulsory. In England, the tenant 
co-partnerships, which were first formed at the beginning of this 
century and are still of only modest dimensions compared with 
the powerful building societies, are more like the continental 
co-operative building societies; they are not approved unless 
they limit not merely their dividends to 6 per cent., but also the 
shares of individual members to £ 200. The Swiss co-operative 
building societies take the general form prescribed by the Civil 
Code. The members have no personal liability for the debts of 
the society. The public authorities do not prescribe a central 
organisation, but in return for supporting the society claim to be 
represented on the board of management and the supervising 
committee*. The peculiar separation of functions in some 
Swedish co-operative building societies will be mentioned later 
under the head of activities. The Netherlands societies differ 
from those described here not so much in their organisation as 
in the degree of their independence. They are semi-official 
bodies *, and their foundation and activies are supervised in 
detail by the authorities. The competent municipal housing 
office shares in their financial management. 


Although the French, Belgian, and Italian organisations for 
public utility house building taken as a whole deviate widely 
from those described above, there are in individual cases 
reminiscences of the central and north European form of self- 
help. In France, there are over 400 joint-stock co-operative 
societies with variable capital for cheap dwellings (sociétés 
anonymes coopératives a capital variable d habitations a bon 
marché), which are run by the persons who actually need dwell- 
ings ; but they are much less important than the co-operative 
building societies in the central and north European countries. 
Few in number and inconsiderable as regards their independent 





1 Dr. H. Peter: “Die Baugenossenschaftsbewegung in der Schweiz”, in 
Rheinische Blétter fiir Wohnungswesen, 1928, pp. 351-353. 

2 According to a report prepared by Mr. D. Hupic, Secretary to the Nether- 
lands Housing Institute, and kindly placed at the disposal of the International 
Labour Office by the author in 1922. 
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activity, they were placed under the official centralised regula- 
tions for public utility building (to be described below), and 
although in form they are self-help associations, and though the 
persons in need of dwellings have some influence as members on 
their management, their functions are executive only. * 

The hundreds of Italian co-operative building societies, which 
stand midway between the French and the German, have also 
been subject to official instructions since the special legislation 
of 1908 concerning working-class dwellings. 

In Belgium, too, prospective tenants have made attempts in 
the direction of self-help. There are thirteen “co-operative 
tenants’ societies’, but the public authorities are largely con- 
cerned in these. The Spanish co-operative building societies are 
highly dependent on the authorities, but have a certain measure 
of independence in their finances. 

For the sake of completeness reference should be made to the 
French “simple joint-stock companies for cheap dwellings ” 
(sociétés anonymes simples d’habitations a4 bon marché), also 
created by private initiative, of which there are about 300. They 
are inspired by philanthropic motives, but are subject to practic- 
ally the same regulations as the co-operative societies, apart from 
the fact that the shares are held, not by applicants for dwellings, 
but by capitalists who are content with a small rate of interest 
on their money. These companies, too, act in the main as 
instruments for carrying out the house-building policy of the 
State. Neither form of cheap dwelling association has hitherto 
made very marked progress. * 

In Belgium there are five “ special companies” (sociétés a 
caractére spécial), which aim at providing accommodation for 
war-disabled men, war orphans, elderly women dependent on 
their own resources (two companies), and nurses, and thirteen 
“industrial companies” (sociétés & caractére industriel) founded 
by employers for their workers. The latter may be regarded as 
public utility organisations because the occupants are allowed to 
retain their dwellings even when they are no longer employed 
by the undertaking concerned. Like the co-operative building 
societies, these bodies now work under the supervision of the 
National Society for Cheap Houses and Dwellings (the central 
body for State promotion of public utility housing schemes). 
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* Their legal status is based on the general company law. 
* SELLIER and BruGGceman : Le probléme du logement, p. 106. 1927. 
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Where public utility house building is based on official action, 
as in France, Belgium, Italy, and to a smaller extent Spain, it 
takes other forms and has other features than self-help organised 
in co-operative building societies. In France, it has been regul- 
ated by comprehensive special legislation on the building of 
small dwellings, beginning with the Siegfried Act of 1894, con- 
tinuing with various other laws, and finally codified in the Act 
of 5 December 1922, which is now in force. The Loucheur Act 
of 13 July 1928 has hardly altered anything in the existing 
system. Under the 1894 Act, a Superior Council for Cheap 
Dwellings (Conseil supérieur des habitations a bon marché) was 
set up in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry; it is now 
attached to the Ministry of Labour, Public Health, and Social 
Assistance and Welfare, which is responsible for housing 
questions (section 80 of the Act of 1922). The Superior Council 
is the central authority in which all the threads of the organisa- 
tion of public utility house building in France converge. Its fifty 
members consist of deputies, experts, representatives of public 
utility building organisations, the semi-official social institutions 
which finance the building of small dwellings, etc. The Minister 
of Labour appoints twelve members of the Council to form its 
Permanent Committee, which owing to its smaller membership 
can act more promptly and more efficiently. The Superior 
Council publishes an annual general report (issued as an 
appendix to the Journal officiel), based on the reports it 
has to receive from the local public utility building organ- 
isations. 

The Superior Council takes the initiative and supervises the 
work ; the actual building is entrusted to the local public offices 
for cheap housing (offices publics d’habitations a bon marché) 
set up for the purpose, and use is also made of unofficial public 
utility building societies. The public offices for cheap housing 
are set up under an Act of 23 December 1912, at the request of 
a municipality or group of municipalities. Their functions are 
the building, installation, and management of cheap dwellings. 
Each office is managed by an administrative council, two-thirds 
of whose members are appointed by the public authorities and 
one-third by bodies interested in public utility building, the 
insurance institutions that help to finance the work, etc.; the 
council may co-opt two tenants of the dwellings erected by the 
office. ‘The property of the cheap housing offices consists of 
grants from the municipal or departmental authorities. In 1927 
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there were over 200 cheap housing offices, nearly three-quarters 
of which were attached to municipalities. 

As already mentioned, the French law has brought the public 
utility building societies within the official organisation for house 
building. Societies which are not officially recognised are 
forbidden, on pain of a fine, to call themselves “ cheap housing 
societies’. To obtain recognition the building societies mostly 
adopt the model rules recommended by the Ministry of Labour ; 
they have to submit extremely detailed accounts to various 
supervising authorities. 

The two kinds of public utility building societies and the 
cheap housing offices have formed separate national federations ; 
and these three federations, together with that of the public 
utility real estate credit societies (sociétés de crédit immobilier), 
have formed a central union, the National Union of Federations 
of Cheap Housing Organisations. 

The public offices for cheap housing and the building societies 
under private law are given only limited executive powers, and 
have no true managerial functions such as planning the work and 
procuring funds. Their activities are carefully defined by law as 
regards both aims and means, and they are subject to thorough 
supervision by special authorities. Here reference need only be 
made to the official committees for the promotion of cheap 
housing and social welfare (comités de patronage des habitations 
a bon marché et de la prévoyance sociale )', which have been set 
up in each Department under the Act of 12 April 1906, and are 
specially concerned with hygienic conditions. 

Official centralisation of public utility house building is also 
the system in Belgium. The leading position of the Belgian 
central authority, the National Society for Cheap Houses and 
Dwellings (Société nationale des habitations et logements a bon 
marché), is even more marked than that of the French Superior 
Council. According to the Act which, though prepared before 
the war, did not come into force until 11 October 1919, its duty 
is to promote the creation of local or regional public utility build- 
ing societies and to make grants to them. For its executive 





1 Of the fifteen members of each committee (eighteen in the Department of the 
Seine), one-third are appointed from among deputies for the Department, mayors, 
members of chambers of commerce, etc., while the remaining two-thirds are ap- 
pointed by the Minister from among experts on housing, health, welfare and 
economic questions, after consultation with the Superior Council for Cheap Housing. 
Cheap housing questions are only a part, although really the most important part, 
of the work of these committees. 
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organs the choice has fallen noi on public offices but on State- 
aided private societies. There are 229 local or regional building 
societies, most of which were formed on the initiative of the 
local authorities and have received special assistance from the 
State. They take the form of joint-stock companies and accept 
private shareholders (industrial undertakings and private in- 
dividuals). The State and the province concerned (with two 
exceptions) each contribute one-fifth of the capital, and the 
remainder must be provided by the municipalities, benevolent 
institutions, and private persons. One-fifth of the authorised 
capital must be paid up when the society is formed. 

The Belgian, like the French, housing legislation makes use 
of the building societies created by private initiative ; in fact, the 
public authorities by taking up some of their share capital make 
them semi-official bodies, and centralisation is thus carried even 
further than in France. In other respects the description given 
above of the functions assigned by law to the French housing 
organisations also holds good for Belgium. The public welfare 
committees set up by the Act of 1889 in each district (arrondis- 
sement) for supervising hygienic conditions served as a model 
for those in France. 


In Spain, too, the organisation of public utility house building 
rests on State initiative. The Act of 10 December 1921 created 
as the central authority the Special Commission for Cheap Hous- 
ing (Comision especial de casas baratas) in the Institute for Social 
Reform. To this body are attached local cheap housing councils 
(juntas de casas baratas), which have to supervise and assist the 
co-operative building societies. 


The Italian organisation of public utility house building has 
several features in common with the French, though without 
being so highly centralised. Here, too, special legislation on the 
building of small dwellings was adopted even before the war 
(1907-1908), and its strict regulations were applied to the existing 
co-operative building societies. Here, too, in addition to these, 
official bodies for cheap housing were set up—the autonomous 
institutions for working-class dwellings (istituti auéonomi per le 
case popolari), resembling the French public offices. They are 
semi-official bodies, but with a difference from the French 
system, for they are managed and financed by the municipal 
authorities concerned. Corresponding to this decentralised orga- 
nisation of the autonomous institutions, the co-operative building 
societies have not such a uniform official structure as in France. 
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The Central Committee for Working-Class Dwellings and the 
Building Industry (Commissione centrale per le case popolari e 
per Vindustria edilizia) and the provincial and local committees 
were retained by the consolidating text of 30 November 1919 
(which became law on 7 February 1926), but they were sub- 
sequently dissolved and their functions transferred to other bodies. 
The general supervision of the co-operative building societies is 
in the hands of a Special Supervising Committee (Commissione 
speciale di vigilanza) attached to the Ministry of Public Works. 
The duties of the local committees, namely, the general promo- 
tion of house building in their respective areas and the hygienic 
supervision of all dwellings, were transferred in 1923 to the 
autonomous institutions, whose importance and power was 
thereby much strengthened as against the co-operative building 
societies. The Act of 1919/1926 (section 7) also classifies as public 
utility building the erection of working-class and middle-class 
dwellings by the following builders : municipalities, public and 
private undertakings for their staffs, various institutions for 
public officials and war-disabled men, philanthropic associations 
and mutual aid societies. 

In Luxemburg, the Small Dwellings Act of 29 May 1906 set 
up a special “ Section for Cheap Dwellings ” in the Savings Bank; 
the administrative expenses are borne by the State. Public utility 
and other building societies are supervised by a representative of 
the Savings Bank (Administrative Regulations issued under the 
Act). 

The group of countries with an official central office for 
public utility house building also includes the Netherlands, which 
in this respect differs from the other countries where the orga- 
nisation is based on the co-operative building societies. The 
Housing Council (Woningraad), which was founded in 1901 
under the name of a board (Kollegium), advises the competent 
Minister (the Minister of Labour) on housing questions (Volk- 
huisvesting) and makes an annual report to him on its work. 
The members are appointed by the Government (Housing Decree 
of 20 April 1921). 

Just as in the Latin countries attempts in the direction of self- 
help have not been absent, so conversely in Germany the author- 
ities have set up “ limited liability housing associations ” (Wohn- 
ungsftirsorgegesellschaften m.b.H.), also known as “homesteads” 
(Heimstdtten). These bodies are constituted under private law, 
but the public authorities have the predominating influence in 
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them. In Prussia, which was followed by the other German 
States, the Act of 28 March 1918 set up housing associations for 
all the provinces; their members consist of the State, the 
province, the communes and associations of communes, social 
insurance institutions, credit institutions under public law, and 
public utility building societies. Although the associations may 
build on their own account, their principal duty with respect to 
urban house building is to provide the public utility building 
societies with technical and financial assistance, and with help 
in acquiring land and building materials. It is optional for the 
co-operative building societies to have recourse to the housing 
associations. The latter are sometimes employed as trustees for 
State moneys. They have combined to form the Federal Union 
of Housing Associations. 


ACTIVITIES 


While the various countries can be classified according to the 
principle on which their public utility house building is organised 
—i.e. according as the impulse comes from below from _ the 
population or from above from the State— there is no similar 
line of division corresponding to the method in which the dwell- 
ings produced are placed at the disposal of their occupiers. In 
practically every country building societies and offices that retain 
the ownership of the houses erected and merely let the dwell- 
ings are found side by side with others that sell the houses they 
build to the occupants. In many organisations both methods are 
found at once. The distinction between selling and letting does 
not coincide with that between blocks of flats and one-family 
houses, for small houses too can be rented. 

Each of these systems of ownership can be supported by 
reasons drawn from social ethics, housing and land policy, and 
economics, and most Governments therefore assist both ten- 
dencies, though they may indeed have a preference for one or 
the other. 

In favour of the house remaining the property of the building 
society, it is urged that this is in closer agreement with the co- 
operative principle. As a member of the co-operative society, the 
tenant of a co-operative dwelling will retain a more active 
interest in the prosperity of the whole settlement than the 
buyer, whether his dwelling is a flat, or a small house with a 
garden. Furthermore, the co-operative society can exercise more 
influence on the housing standards of its tenants than on the 
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owners of houses. Principles of land tenure reform also provide 
an argument against transferring the ownership of the site to 
individuals ; land, in fact, not being capable of increase like 
other goods, should remain the property of the community, so 
as to put it beyond the reach of speculation. The objection to 
private property in general is the source of the socialist argu- 
ments in favour of tenancies and against the sale of the houses 
of co-operative building societies. Where it is a case of provid- 
ing for the poorest section of the population, their lack of capital 
in itself prohibits the purchase of a house. 

On the other side of the question, many people have a longing 
for a plot of land of their own, for stability and independence. 
Many Governments are in sympathy with this desire to settle 
down permanently, and favour the policy of encouraging the 
workers to become the owners of a house and garden. When 
public money is used for public utility house building, there is 
another weighty argument—a financial one—in favour of selling 
the house. The capital invested in a rented house is immobilised 
for an indefinite period ; while if the occupant buys the house. 
the sums he pays for redemption release the building capital, so 
that it can be used to promote further building operations. The 
fact that in various countries the general tendency since the war 
has been in favour of ereciing houses that are to become the 
property of their occupants, rather than houses for letting, is no 
doubt very largely due to financial considerations, 

Between letting the house and selling the house and _ site 
together, there is an intermediate form of tenure which has been 
developed mainly in the garden city movement, namely, the 
building lease. The land remains the property of the co-operative 
society or building society, while the house becomes that of the 
occupant. 


In some countries the fundamental opposition between the 
two methods—sale or tenancy of dwellings—has little import- 
ance, and both are found peacefully side by side ; sometimes even 
the tenant gradually becomes the owner. In other countries 
the conflict has led to a profound cleavage. In Germany, for 
instance, the co-operative building societies were divided into 
two rival camps before the war, owing to their divergence of 
opinion on this point. Most of those aiming at the erection of 
houses for letting were combined in the Federation of German 
Co-operative Building Societies based on Common Ownership : 
but many of the co-operative societies belonging to the other 
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auditing associations also let their houses. The competition 
between these two systems led on both sides to an attempt to 
combine the advantages of the other system with their own. 
Thus the tenants of the co-operative societies were given a feeling 
of greater stability by the fact that in principle the societies 
renounced their right to give notice. On the other side, when 
the houses were sold speculation in the sites was avoided by 
recording in the land register the right of pre-emption, 
repurchase, and redemption of the co-operative society. Since the 
war the opposition has become less acute, for the co-operative 
societies of both tendencies have lost their independence, and 
most of the German States support both systems. But the State 
of Wiirttemberg, for instance, favours the building society's 
retention of the ownership of the house by charging a lower 
rate of interest for State loans in this case (Notification of 
21 October 1926), and the Federal Insurance Institute for 
Salaried Employees will only grant general mortgages on hous- 


ing schemes that are to remain the property of the building 
society." 
In France too, both systems of ownership are in use. With 


the intention of promoting ownership of their houses by as 
many of the population as possible, the Siate, in making loans 
to public ulility building societies, has hitherto encouraged the 
construction of houses to be owned by their occupants by charging 
% per cent. less interest than for houses to be let. The public 
housing offices, on the other hand, taking into account the very 
small capital resources of the poorest section of the population 
for which they cater, that of large families, have built practically 
nothing but houses to be let. It is true that the Loucheur Act 
of 1928 withdrew the privilege of lower interest for building 
houses to be owned by the occupants, but, on the other hand, 
section 2 (2) provides in general terms that the houses to be 
built shall become the property of the occupants ; and section 14 
empowers the public offices too to sell their houses to the 
occupants on an instalment plan. 

In Belgium, the Government changed its attitude on the 
question of the ownership of small houses at the end of 
1922, and tenancy by the occupant is now regarded merely as 
a preliminary to ownership. Formerly the recognised public 
utility building societies aimed at letting the houses they erected, 





1 Explanations reproduced in Wénz and Bristrcu.: Die Finanzierung des 
Wohnungsbaus aus éffentlichen Mitteln, p. 64. 1926. 
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the reason given by the Director of the National Society being 
that in the years immediately after the war the object was to 
provide for the poorest section of the population, who could not 
be expected to raise the purchase money, and that further, in 
view of the uncertainty then prevailing in the housing market, it 
was not possible to ask even the better situated workers to buy a 
house. In the meantime, however, as the State had to finance 
building practically alone, the resulting charge increased so 
much that continuation on the same lines was impossible, even 
though the housing shortage was not over. The policy was 
therefore adopted of urging tenants to buy their houses so as to 
make the capital invested in them available for further building. 
A Decree of 14 October 1922 introduced a bonus on the purchase 
of houses by their occupants. This consists of a reduction in 
the purchase price for persons of small means who purchase 
from a recognised building society a small house satisfying 
prescribed conditions, or have one built, or build one themselves. 
From 15 March 1926 the bonus was withdrawn owing to the 
expense involved (Order of 27 December 1926), but it was 
reintroduced on somewhat altered conditions in July 1928 with 
retroactive effect. 

Even more markedly than in Belgium, housing policy in 
Czechoslovakia has recently taken the line of giving special 
support to the purchase of houses by their occupants. This 
tendency, which has been coming to the fore since the Act of 
7 April 1927, is explained chiefly by the greater financial security 
thus obtained for the money lent. The wish to own a property 
free of debt is considered an incentive to saving and to the 
careful upkeep of the house. Even at the end of 1924, 67 per 
cent. of the co-operative building societies were building only 
houses for ownership, and only 19 per cent. houses for letting. 
while 14 per cent. were building both kinds.* 

Since the Italian Act of 10 March 1926, housing policy in 
Italy too has been more in favour of house purchase. But as the 
autonomous institutions mainly build blocks of flats, letting still 
predominates, at least for working-class dwellings. In the case 
of middle-class dwellings, sale to the occupant is more frequent. 

In Denmark, the Copenhagen Workers’ Building Association, 
founded in 1865, which served as a model for the first German 
co-operative building societies, builds houses which become the 





1 Cf. Gosseries : L’ Habitation a bon marché en Belgique, pp. 45 el seq. 1926. 
2 Zpravy statiskického tiradu republiky Ceskoslovenské, 1927, No. 8, p. 59. 
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property of the occupants ; another important building society 
builds houses for letting. The Spanish law supports both forms 
of activity. The Austrian co-operative building societies, which 
have been very much forced into the background by the building 
operations conducted by the municipality of Vienna, adopt the 
system of making the blocks of flats—the most usual form of 
house—the joint property of all the occupants. Each occupant 
is allotted a fraction of the house, according to the value of his 
dwelling, and this is recorded in the land register; he is also 
given some say in the fitting up of the dwelling he has chosen. ' 
In the Netherlands, the principle of letting is generally accepted. 

Public utility house building, which originated in the idea of 
housing reform and latterly has been strengthened by the prin- 
ciples of rationalisation and standardisation, tends in general to 
favour the erection of a large quantity of buildings on a uniform 
plan. Asa rule the individual prospective tenant is given no say 
by the building society in the nature of his dwelling ; indeed, the 
dwellings are mostly completed without any specific tenants in 
view. An exception to this is the French co-operative building 
societies, whose rules provide that building operations may not 
begin until a member (for blocks of flats, a corresponding group 
of members) who holds the necessary shares asks for the work 
to be started.* In this way the risk of the new co-operative 
dwellings standing empty is avoided—an event that sometimes 
occurred before the war in other countries, but to-day has no 
importance. The member can influence the plan of the dwelling 
built for him. Building to order also occurs in certain condi- 
tions in Belgium and Austria. In Belgium, the special statutory 
system of building on a promise to buy (construction sur pro- 
messe d’acquisition) gives the prospective occupant the right, on 
paying a deposit of 1,500 franes, to have the house built in 
accordance with his personal wishes, provided that it satisfies the 
general conditions for public utility house building (Decree of 
i2 February 1924, section 19). 

In most public utility building societies a house that is being 
bought by its occupant remains the property of the society until 
the whole purchase price has been paid ; this is done by instal- 
ments, which are paid with the rent. The period of redemption 
varies, and therefore also the rate of redemption (usually 





1 Cf. CrUGER: article on “ Baugenossenschaften ” in the J/andwirterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften. 

2 Lecterc and GuILLEMOT-SAINT-VINEBAULT : T'raité pratique des habitations 
& bon marché, pp. 81-82. 
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between 1 and 2 per cent. a year); this is nearly always regarded 
only as a minimum, so that the tenant has the right to clear off 
the debt sooner by larger or more frequent payments. * 

In Denmark, twenty-five years are allowed for redemption, 
and the payments (35 6re a week) begin as soon as the pro- 
spective tenant joins the building society and even before he has 
been allotted a house. In the French co-operative building 
societies the applicant for a house has to take up enough shares 
to cover its price, one-tenth to be paid at once and the remainder 
by instalments. In Belgium, the rate of redemption is graduated 
according to the age of the prospective owner: the loan must 
be paid off before he reaches the age of 65 years. Often the 
redemption payments do not begin until several years after the 
loan is granted, e.g. in Denmark and some German states. 

As a safeguard against the death of the purchaser before the 
whole sum is paid, prospective owners in France and Belgium 
are often required to take out a life assurance policy, under 
which the life assurance company will pay the remainder f the 
purchase money if they die; this protects the building society 
against loss, and at the same time provides the orphaned family 
with their home. 

Belgium has a special system of its own for the sale of house 
property. The house purchaser without means is not the debtor 
of the building society; he has to pay cash, and borrows the 
necessary money from a public utility credit society recognised 
by the Central Savings Bank. 

In Sweden, there was recently introduced a form of organisa- 
tion by which the functions usually combined in a public utility 
building society are divided between two bodies. The central 
co-operative society of the Stockholm Tenants’ Savings Fund and 
Building Association (Hyresgdsternas sparkasse- och byggnads- 
férening), for instance, obtains the money for building by 
collecting savings and taking up loans, and it erects houses ; 
but it has nothing to do with their administration, which is in 
the hands of the local branches. Each member belongs both to 
the central society and to the particular branch concerned. ’ 


(To be continued.) 





1 Guiding principles for house-rent tax mortgages in the German States, e.g. 
Prussia and Bavaria. For France, cf. LecLerc and GUILLEMOT-SAINT-VINEBAULT ; 


op. cit., p. 63. 
2 KAMPFFMEYER, in Internationales Handwérterbuch fiir Genossenschaftswesen, 


p. 71. 
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With the kind assistance of the Latvian Government a 
member of the Agricultural Service of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. v. Biilow, was able during August 1928 to visit Latvia 
and to study the carrying out of agrarian reform, .The present 
article summarises the information which he was able to collect, 
together with his observations and comments. The carrying out 
of agrarian reform is now largely completed. Really large-scale 
farming has been wholly abolished, and the number of small 
farms has been more than trebled ; the original aim of having no 
farms too small to support a family has been largely fulfilled ; 
simultaneously the common-land system, where it still persisted 
with all its technical disadvantages, is in process of being broken 
up. Legal measures have been taken to ensure the continuance 
of the present system, namely, to prevent the laying together of 
estates to form too large a total, or the splitting up of farms into 
too small parcels. 

A final section of the article examines the position of wage- 
paid agricultural workers in connection with agrarian reform ; 
this position is found at the moment to be rather good, as there 
is at present no surplus of rural labour and consequently no 


agricultural unemployment. 
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GENERAL LAND CONDITIONS PRECEDING THE REFORM 


HE agrarian history of the present territory of the Latvian 

State is long and complicated and not the same for different 
provinces : Livonia, Courland, and Latgale. It will be sufficient 
to indicate that the kernel of this history has been the struggle 
between the Baltic nobility, mostly of foreign origin, and the 
peasants, mostly Letts. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, under the Russian Government, the serfdom of the 
peasants was abolished, but at the same time the old division of 
land into demesne land and peasants’ land was interfered with 
and the lords of manors ‘—the nobility—got full right to do 
with their peasants’ land what they liked. Only a few peasants 
were freeholders ; the larger number of them were tenants on the 
manors ; hitherto they had had the hereditary right to hold their 
land in tenancy. This right was now taken away, and the 
consequence was an enlargement of the area cultivated directly 
by the lords of manors and an increase in the number of the 
landless rural population. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century various legislative measures were passed which again 
drew a distinction between demesne land and peasants’ land, 
forbidding the direct cultivation of peasants’ land by the lord of 
the manor. In the second half of the century a rapid liquidation 
of the peasant land situation went on. The lords of manors 
were rather eager to sell their peasant land. In Courland, where 
until 1863 no peasant was entitled to hold real estate, by 1910 
99 per cent. of the peasant land had been transferred to peasant 
buyers ; in Livonia the percentage was 89.9. Over the same 
period the Russian Government, in conformity with its agrarian 
policy elsewhere in the Empire, sold most of the Crown land to 
new smallholders ; the remaining Crown land was mostly forest. 
When the world war broke out the Latvian peasantry had 
exhausted their opportunities of obtaining land of their own. 
Land could now only be obtained from lords of manors, who 
were unwilling to sell iznd belonging to the manorial estates. 





1 In this article the term “manor” is adopted to designate the whole complex 
of land originally held by the lord or noble, and “ manorial estate *’ to designate 
the modern large estate (the original “ demesne *’), supposed to be cultivated by 
the lord of the manor directly, but including, in fact, a certain number of tenancies. 
** Peasant land ” covers any land either held by peasants in freehold or to which 
they have established rights of tenancy ; a portion of peasant land is therefore 
within the original manor. 
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In 1920, 10 per cent. of the present territory of Latvia, which 
is 6,267,400 hectares, belonged to the State ; 48 per cent., or 
more than 3,000,000 hectares, to the manorial estates, to which 
were still attached up to the time of the reform certain privileges, 
such as patronage rights, hunting rights, and rights to run 
distilleries and breweries ; 39.4 per cent., or 2,467,000 hectares, to 
peasant farmers ; and the rest was Church land, town land, ete. 

The manorial estates numbered 1,300 and were very large. 
On an average a Latvian manorial estate covered 2,200 hectares ; 
in Russia the averge size was only 620 hectares. It was not 
easy to run such big properties in an economic way, and the 
technical standing of Latvian agriculture was considerably lower 
than in central Europe. Economic conditions were not favour- 
able to agriculture, especially not to grain growing, as Russian 
railway tariff policy favoured the central districts of the Empire. 
The consequence was a tendency to more extensive cultivation. 
Arable land was afforested and the management of the estates 
was decentralised. A portion of the estate was administered as 
a central unit, but subsidiary centres were created, either for 
special purposes or in order to be rented practically as separate 
farms to share-tenants or tenants proper, or given to farm 
workers as part of their remuneration. In Livonia more than 
half the arable land of manors was alienated in tenancy or culti- 
vated by agricultural workers as part of their remuneration. 

Against these 1,300 manorial estates on the one hand stood 
142,000 peasant holdings on the other. The distribution of 
these farms, which included, besides peasant freeholds, 15,000 
tenant farms on the peasant land attached to the manors, is 
shown below ; half the tenant farms were situated in Livonia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FARMS BY SIZE BEFORE THE REFORM 


| } | 
| Size of farms Number j Percentage Total area 





Percentage 





Hectares Hectares 
Upto 2 21,265 5. 20,272 0.4 
2- 10 53,165 37. 340,307 6.6 


10 - 20 18,603 304,183 6.0 


20 - 100 45,251 31. 2,260,168 44.0 











Over 100 3,439 ° 2,204,239 43.0 


Total 141,723 5,129,169 100.0 
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The peasant farms in Livonia and Courland were compara- 
tively large, the average size being 30 to 40 hectares ; in Latgale, 
however, it was only 8 to 9 hectares. The reason for this marked 
difference in size is historical. The province of Latgale was 
much more under the influence of Russian agrarian conditions 
thaa the other parts of Latvia. In Latgale, the mir system 
obtained : only one third of all farms were separated; 49,500 
farms consisted of common land. The owners of this common 
land lived in villages, while elsewhere in Latvia the isolated farm 
preponderated and villages were practically unknown as places 
of residence for farmers. However, besides the 15,000 very 
small farms in Latgale, there were many holdings in other parts 
of Latvia which were also too small to support a family. 

In addition to the peasant population of one million it was 
estimated that about half a million landless persons lived in the 
country. Theirs was not perhaps so much the difficulty of 
finding a living—the big estates were clearly suffering from a 
shortage of labour—as the difficulty of obtaining holdings of 
their own, and this was the origin of the land hunger which 
resulted in the agrarian reform. 

This is not the place to examine the whole complex of reasons 
for that reform. It is sufficient to point out that, although the 
political and social events following the war, especially in Russia, 
were of great importance, they were not the only reasons, nor 
even the main ones, that led up to it. A whole series of forces 
due to economic and social difficulties, or arising out of national 
and historical divergencies between the inhabitants of the present 
Latvian State, were at work for many years before the war, and, 
under the influence of revolutionary events in the neighbouring 
country, resulted in an agrarian reform which has radically 
changed the structure of agriculture in Latvia. 


AGRARIAN REFORM LEGISLATION 


During the war and the years of the Russian revolutions which 
followed, Latvia was more or less one big battlefield. Agri- 
culture naturally suffered greatly ; the soil was neglected and 
improvements not undertaken ; livestock and farm buildings 
were destroyed. In 1920 only two-thirds of the pre-war area was 
under cultivation, and 10 per cent. of all farms had _ been 
devastated. In the environs of Riga 40 per cent. of buildings 
were completely destroyed and 20 per cent. damaged ; in the 
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province of Zemgale, the “granary of Latvia”, the percentages 
were respectively 28 and 27. Many large estates were abandoned 
by their owners, partly for this reason, partly because the 
owners had been engaged in a revolutionary counter-campaign 
against the new State. All these abandoned estates were 
immediately taken under public administration, to the number 
of 629, and 16 glebe land holdings with a total area of 800,000 
hectares. These estates were expropriated when the First Part 
of the Agrarian Reform Acts was passed on 16 September 1920. 

This Act instituted a State Land Fund, which consists 
(1) of lands, estates, and forests belonging to the State, and 
(2) by means of expropriation, of land hitherto owned as 
manorial estates or by towns, churches, former Russian peasant 
agrarian banks, or private persons, while excepting from expro- 
priation any peasant lands separated from manorial estates and 
owned by peasants of Latvian nationality either individually or, 
as in Latgale, in village commonage. 

Exempted from expropriation was, however, for each 
manorial estate, an area corresponding to the average size of a 
peasant holding. This area did not need, according to the Act, 
to be attached to the main management centre of the estate ; 
it was later fixed at an area of 50 hectares, with a margin of 
10 hectares each way. Expropriation further did not touch 
churchyards and holdings on which churches and monasteries 
were constructed, land belonging to social and scientific institu- 
tions, so far as such land served to meet real needs, land belonging 
to towns, communes, districts, and villages, but on the condition 
that peasant land in tenancy still owned by these authorities 
was handed over to the tenants in the course of a year on 
the same conditions as were to be applied to peasant lands 
belonging to manorial estates. Further, holdings founded on 
manorial lands but not legally making up a portion of a manorial 
estate and acquired by a Latvian citizen before 23 April 1915 
(old style) — if acquired later special permission for exemption 
had to be obtained from the Government — were exempted from 
expropriation as long as their area did not exceed 100 hectares ; 
if it exceeded 100 hectares, the surplus was expropriated. 
Where an owner had several holdings which together made up 
more than 100 hectares, he was only entitled to keep one of these, 
and that the one allotted to him by the Government. The owner 
of a manorial estate could not retain both land from his estate 
and also a holding of the category just described. 
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In Latgale there were practically no manorial estates, but 
large holdings had been formed belonging to what are now 
Polish and Russian minorities. A Government Decree, later 
ratified by Parliament, stated that all such holdings exceeding 
230 hectares in some districts and 278.5 hectares in others were 
to be considered as manorial estates and were consequently 
subject to expropriation. 

Together with the land, all attached undertakings were 
expropriated ; only manufacturing undertakings of a certain 
importance, i.e. not working up local agricultural products or 
producing for local needs, were considered not to be part of landed 
estates and were exempt from expropriation. The live and dead 
stock of estates was also expropriated, except what was needed 
by those former owners who continued farming. A list of stock 
taken in 1920 showed, however, that on the estates only 5 per 
cent. of the pre-war stock still existed. 

This legislation has utterly abolished all ownership of large 
estates in Latvia. Those of the former owners who have 
continued farming are not even now to be classed with the big 
peasants, except perhaps in cases where they have remained in 
possession of a holding of land up to 100 hectares. On the other 
hand, all land owned by peasants themselves was left untouched, 
whether it was historically and legally peasant land or manorial 
land, in the latter case with the sole reservation that the area of 
the farm must not exceed 100 hectares.' We shall see below that 
other land under peasant farming was also treated in an excep- 
tional way by the law and left untouched. 

The Act of 16 September 1920 laid down that compensation 
for expropriated live and dead stock should be at local market 
prices ; the compensation for land and buildings was to be fixed 
by a special Act. After violent struggles an Act was passed on 
30 April 1924 which, however, stipulated that no compensation 
was to be paid at all. 

The Second Part of the Reform Acts* was passed on 
21 December 1920, and deals with the use to be made of the State 
Land Fund. In principle, the first section of the First Part of 
the Reform Acts had already laid down that out of the State 





1 This rule is at the same time one of the few rules which has been of advantage 
to some former owners of manorial estates and of disadvantage to some peasants. 
2 The Fourth Part of the Reform Acts (which preceded the Second and Third 
Parts) was passed on 17 September 1920, and deals with the executive organs for 


the reform. 
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Land Fund new holdings should be created and existing small- 
holdings should be enlarged, while the requirements of various 
undertakings, of social welfare institutions, of education, and of 
the extension of towns and other urban areas, should be met 
therefrom. 

The Second Part states that every Latvian citizen who has 
no land or owns less than 22 hectares of agricultural land, and 
who undertakes to cultivate such land, can obtain land from the 
State Land Fund. The detailed rules as to the order in which 
claims for land shall be satisfied, and to what extent, are found 
partly in the Act, partly in Regulations and administrative 
practice. ' 

All forest land, waters, and waste land remain the property 
of the State. The State can also retain the land it requires for 
cultural purposes. Land can be given to private institutions for 
educational and social welfare purposes to the extent approved 
by the Central Committee after examination of the projected use 
to be made of such land, Towns and urban centres can obtain 
land for enlargement as well as for social purposes and various 
undertakings. 

The demands of smallholders are to be satisfied before land 
is given to landless persons. Smallholdings of less than 15 hee- 
lares which run with State Land Fund areas can be enlarged up 
to the fixed maximum size of a new holding. If the smallhold- 
ing does not run with any areas belonging to the Fund, the owner 
cn get a new holding up to the maximum size if he hands his 
old holding over to the Fund, or in other ways puts it at the 
disy osal of the Fund for the purpose of enlarging adjacent small- 
holdings. If there is not enough land available in his locality, 
he has the right to get land assigned in another part of Latvia. 
Long-standing tenants of holdings on land expropriated and 
divided up have also a right to have land allotted to them before 
the claims of landless persons are considered. 

Landless persons can have new holdings allotted to them not 
exceeding 22 hectares of agricultural land. To each holding can, 
however, also be added 5 hectares of forest, waters, and waste 





! When land is given to smallholders or landless persons, preference is given 
to those who have served in the Latvian army or who are relatives of fallen soldiers. 
Preference is also given to persons from the locality. The administrative rule has 
been issued that land is given only to persons between 18 and 65 years of age, 
who undertake to cultivate the land allotted (not necessarily themselves) and 
either own or can prove their ability to obtain the absolutely necessary equipment 
for cultivation ; this minimum does not, for example, include a horse. 
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land (but not more than 3 hectares of forest only). This size 
was fixed because practical experience has shown that in Latvia 
an agricultural undertaking with two horses and 15-22 hectares 
of arable land is capable of existing. In Latgale, where the one- 
horse system is the rule, the typical smallholding is even smaller, 
but no special limit was fixed for this province. Persons whose 
principal occupation is not agriculture may obtain land in the 
neizlbourhood of towns up to 1 hectare or in the countryside up 
to 2 hectares (horticultural land, artisans’ plots, industrial land). 

The creation of larger holdings has been allowed at the man- 
agement centres of the old estates. The Reform Acts have also 
laid down that tenant farms on peasant lands are not to be 
divided up at all; further, that the first 100 hectares of tenant 
farms on manorial estates shall be left untouched if such farms 
have the character of a peasant holding in the locality. Tenants 
who have invested capital and labour on their farms have a first 
right to have their holdings assigned to them ; only if they do not 
make use of this right, or if several tenants insist that they have 
a right to the same holding, can a division take place.* In fact, 
it is part of the policy of the Reform Acts to disturb the existing 
peasant class as little as possible. 

Hidden, so to speak, in the Second Part of the Agrarian 
Reform Acts are some important rules which in themselves form 
an agrarian reform of the widest bearing. These rules deal with 
the reconsolidation of fragmented holdings and are of special 
importance in the province of Latgale, where reconsolidation has 
become the main object of agrarian reform. Fragmented small- 
holdings which are enlarged by additional areas from the State 
Land Fund must at the same time be reconsolidated. Holdings 
which are not expropriated can obtain up to 1 hectare of land 
from the Fund for the purpose of rounding off their borders. 
For the same purpose, and for abolishing fragmented plots 
or diminishing their number, land from the Fund can be 
exchanged against unexpropriated land, or up to 10 hectares of 
land can be expropriated from tenant farms otherwise left 
undivided. 





1 The dividing up of tenant farms seems to have been rather frequent, at least 
in districts where the demand for land has been great. Statistics are not to hand, 
but the author happened to visit two new holders who had both been former tenants. 
One now holds a new holding, the other is in possession of the remaining centre 
of his old tenant farm which had been divided up ; in both cases the men now farmed 
a much smaller area than before the reform. Apart from the fact that they had 
become owners instead of tenants, their position was less favourable. 
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The Third Part of the Agrarian Reform Acts was not adopted 
until 3 May 1922. It was passed in order to confirm the land 
tenure system created by the reform. In future it is forbidden to 
unite, in a single hand, more than 50 hectares of land, while, in 
each case of uniting plots amounting to a total of between 22 and 
50 hectares, the consent of the Government has to be obtained, and 
can only be given where such plots have common borders. On the 
other hand, it is as a rule not permitted to divide land up into lots of 
less than 10 hectares. Persons owning several agricultural hold- 
ings on the date of the coming into force of this part of the legisla- 
tion were obliged to liquidate them within three years. They 
were only entitled to retain one holding without regard to size, or 
several holdings or parts of holdings up to a total of 50 hectares. 
The same rule applies to a person who in the future, through 
inheritance, comes into possession of several holdings making up 
more than 50 hectares of land together. 


An Act of 31 March 1923 gives rules for the entering of all 
holdings in a Land Register,.the so-called “corroboration”, before 
which process has taken place no sale of land or mortgage can 
be entered in the sales and mortgage registers. As, however, 
this “corroboration” necessarily takes a long time, an Act of 26 
March 1923 allowed the sale of plots assigned but not yet 
registered, on condition that the permission of the Central Land 
Committee was obtained in each case. 

An Act of 23 April 1923 laid down rules for the future legal 
status of the new holdings. They were to be assigned either as 
private property, or on special demand as heritable leasehold, 
that is to say, the holders would become permanent tenants of 
the State. The latter rule was a concession to the Socialist Party, 
which had desired to retain the land of the State Land Fund as 
State property. However, no persons have hitherto made use 
of this rule. The same Act fixed the purchase price at an average 
of 10 lats per hectare, to vary according to the condition of the land 
assigned, but not to exceed 20 lats per hectare. Buildings were 
lo be valued separately, and also forests if their area exceeded 
3 hectares. 


Tue CARRYING OUT OF THE REFORM 


When the first part of the agrarian reform legislation was 
passed the State was already in possession of half the estates 
declared subject to expropriation. Other estates which were 
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badly cultivated were immediately taken over. The dividing up 
of the land into holdings was done independently of allotment or 
of applications for land. “Corroboration” and valuation work 
could only be started after the passing of the Acts of 31 March 
and 23 April 1923, and therefore could not take place simul- 
taneously with allotmeni. To-day most of the land is divided up. 
but valuation work has not been completed for more than four- 
fifths of the new holdings and “corroboration” work for only 
half this number. Many farmers who have been in occupation of 
new holdings for years do not yet know how much they will have 
to pay for their land. On the whole, however, the carrying out 
of agrarian reform is approaching its completion. 

The total aree handed over to the State Land Fund was 
3,680,000 hectares ; of this 81 per cent. had been manorial estates, 
17 per cent. was Crown land, and 2 per cent. glebe land ; further 
details are given in the table below. About 12,000 central farms 
and tenant farms deriving from them were expropriated. In 
392 cases 100 hectares has been left to the former owners, in 857 
cases only 50 hectares‘, making altogether 85,000 hectares of 
land. 


ORIGIN OF EXPROPRIATED AREAS 





| 
Kind of land | Private estates Crown land | Glebe land Total 
| 

| | 





Hectares Hectares Hectares Hectares 
Arable land 1,409,501 188,782 56,456 1,654,739 
Forests 1,128,446 362,374 6,063 1,496,883 


Waste land 447,902 76,578 4,311 528,791 








Total 2,985,849 627,734 66,830 3,680,413 




















In addition there were about 200,000 hectares of land conceded 
to Latvia by peace treaties and frontier adjustments ; this 
increased the total area available to about 3,900,000 hectares. 
About 2,200,000 hectares remained in the possession of the State 
as forest and waste land, while about 1,738,000 hectares were 
estimated to be suitable for distribution. Up to 1 January 1928, 





' BoxavDers, in The Latvian Economist (1928), p. 87. The various sources 
differ a little on this point. 
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1,490,600 hectares, or 86 per cent. of the land for disposal, had 
been assigned. * 

In 1919 and 1920, when the first list of applicants for land 
were made out, 43,000 persons applied. In 1921, the number 
was already 100,000. The total number of applicants has been 
about 120,000, not all of whom, however, could be satisfied. 
Some do not fulfil the necessary conditions, but some are refused 
owing to lack of sufficient land. 

The reform was carried out with special speed during the 
first years. On 1 January 1920 only 25 surveyors were at work, 
on 20 August 1921 361. In 1920 the work was handicapped not 
only by lack of surveyors but also by lack of the necessary 
instruments. Between 1919 and 1922 925,000 hectares of land 
were assigned, or nearly two-thirds of the total area distributed 
by 1 January 1928. In the following years activity slackened a 
little. The minimum was reached in 1925, when only 76,000 
hectares were disposed of ; but in 1927 the area dealt with 
increased again to 100,000 hectares. During the first years 
efforts were specially directed to the creation of new holdings ; 
later, other aims became relatively more important. Of the 
existing 64,259 new holdings, 55,000 were created before 1925. 


The main results of agrarian reform up to 1 January 1928 
have been to form holdings as follows : 


Kind of holding Number Total area 
. (hectares) 


New holdings 64,259 961,503 
Old tenant farms 6,780 238,690 
Units for other purposes 28,608 290,374. 


Total 99,647 1,490,567 


The old tenant farms account for only one-fifteenth of the 
number of units allotted but for nearly one-sixth of the area ; 
such farms have not been allocated in Latgale. In general, 
however, agrarian reform has affected the whole country equally, 
except that two-thirds of the old farms have been allotted in the 





‘ This figure and the following are taken from official sources, namely, the 
Statistical Year-Books for Latvia. But these figures can only be considered as pre- 
liminary and are constantly being revised. For example, the Year-Book for 1927 
gives a total figure for assigned land about 100,000 hectares lower than the figure 
stated above, which is the sum of the figures given for each year in successive 
Year-Books. It has, however, been necessary to use the series of Year-Books and 
not the revised total contained in the last edition, as details are not given con- 
cerning this total. Satisfactory statistics are not available and could hardly be 
expected as yet. The published figures do not answer many of the questions which 
naturally arise, but there is sufficient information to show the main lines of the 
reform, Attention is again drawn to the peculiar situation in Latgale. 
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province of Livonia. 
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above on the sale of peasant land before the war. 


The new holdings created include holdings for special 
purposes, i.e. horticultural, artisans’, and industrial holdings. 
Separate figures for these exist only for the period of the reform 
up to the end of December 1927. 
for special purposes has been 10,300, totalling 48,000 hectares ; 
of these, 3,630 units, totalling 11,700 hectares, were created 


during the period 1925-1927. 


The item “other purposes” includes areas reserved by the 
State for social and educational advancement ; areas left in the 
possession of their former owners; and 1,823 units totalling 
11,615 hectares which represent cases of exchange of Fund land 
The most interesting figure is that of 
12,816 units totalling 93,040 hectares intended for the enlarge- 
ment of small holdings, both to individual owners and to villages 
Naturally, a high percentage of 


against private land. 


holding land in commonship. 


these cases fall in Latgale. 


HOLDINGS FORMED UNDER AGRARIAN REFORM 







This is in agreement with what was said 


The total number of units 
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— « Number holding Number 
Total Average Total Average 
Hectares Hectares | Hectares || Hectares Hectares | Hectares 
Below 22 1,891 27,602 | 15 Below 10| 10,194 36,701 4 
22-50 3,508 | 120,927 | 37 10-15 11,089 143,663 13 
Over 50 1,381 90,161 | 65 15-22 32,232 595,471 18 
| Over 22 | 7,131 | 173,952 | 27 
ek ——— 
Total 6,780 | 238,690 35 Total 60,646 949,787 15 








2 Holdings created for special purposes before 1 January 1925 are included, but not such 
holdings created after that date. 


size, on an average 35 hectares. 






The table shows that most of the old farms are of considerable 


Two-thirds of the new holdings 
are between 15 and 22 hectares or even larger ; in other words, 
they are of the area considered necessary for a Latvian farm if 
it is to exist as an independent undertaking. 


Fifteen hectares 
was the limit below which existing holdings were allowed to claim 
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enlargement ; one-third of the new holdings, however, are them- 
selves of less than 15 hectares, but a considerable number of 
these are holdings created for special purposes. It is, of course, 
necessary to take the quality of the land into consideration in 
judging whether the size of holdings is adequate. Many hold- 
ings with more than 15 hectares of land consisting of light and 
poor soil may be too small; while in Courland, for example, 
where the quality of the soil is good, independent farming is, in 
fact, possible on less than 15 hectares. In the environs of towns 
and along the main roads many holdings have been created 
which are too small to support a family ; it has been calculated 
that the owners will be able to supplement their income by casual 
work, such as road repairing. This, of course, is contrary to the 
real purpose of the agrarian reform, but in many districts the 
demand for land has heen greater than the supply. 

Up-to-date statistics of the persons benefiting from the reform 
exist only in a form which gives little more information than 
is, in fact, already contained in the figures on the distribution of 
land. The bulk of the landless rural population who have 
received land are either former soldiers from all parts of Latvia, 
or landless persons (agricultural workers) in the neighbourhood 
who had not done military service. Only a very few peasants 
coming from districts other than that in which the distribution 
was being made and in possession of stock and equipment have 
obtained land, especially during 1922 and 1923. During these 
same years a few persons without stock and equipment had some 
land allotted to them; afterwards no such allotments were made. 

More interesting information is found in the agricultural 
census of 1923, which gives the previous occupations of the new 
holders of land. Applying the 1923 percentages to the 
total number of new holders up to 1 January 1928 (64,259), we 
get the following table, in which the first two columns represent 
the 1923 census record, and the third the estimate so obtained for 
the distribution by previous occupations in 1928. 


Previous occupation 1923 (Census) 1928 (Estimate) 
of new holders Number Per cent. Number 


Tenants 16,827 46.76 


Share-tenants 1,183 3.29 
Agricultural workers ___ 10,869 28.82 


Total agricultural population 28,379 78.87 





Artisans 3,004 8.35 
Other occupations 4,598 12. 14 
Total 35,981 100.00 64,259 
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In Latgale, 1,494 villages, with a total area of 272,590 hect- 
ares of land, had been reconsolidated by 1 January 1928, and 
26,162 separate holdings created ; most of these holdings were 
enlarged by additions of land. But the agrarian reform has 
still to be carried out in about 2,500 villages. 


THE NEw FARMERS 


If we now try to view the main results of the reform in rela- 
tion to the whole peasant agriculture of Latvia, it is obvious in 
the first place that each reconsolidated holding means a gain in 
technical standards for Latvian smallholding. On the other 
hand, out of the 71,000 assigned farms 6,800 already existed as 
tenants’ farms before the reform, and in these cases the change 
is only of legal and financial importance ; it does not affect the 
technical character of the farms. Of the 64,200 new holdings 
about 10,300 were created for special purposes. There remain 
therefore 53,900 new agricultural holdings proper, with about 
900,000 hectares of land in all, to consider. Small deductions 
ought to be made for holdings created on former agricultural 
workers’ allotments, etc. Nevertheless, the reform has increased 
the number of peasant farmers by more than one-third ; the 
group of farmers having from 10 to 20 hectares of land has 
approximately increased from 18,500 to 60,000. While the old 
peasant farmer class is still the backbone of Latvian agriculture, 
there is, on the other hand, no doubt that the fate of the new 
holders will become of vital importance to the country. 

At the very outset, when agrarian reform first began to be 
applied, it was officially declared that one of the main reasons 
for splitting up the big estates was to facilitate the change-over 
of Latvian agriculture from crop farming to dairy farming, a 
change which was considered necessary in the light of the 
economic conditions of the new State. The country now making 
up Latvia had before the world war been a highly industrialised 
and commercialised district. It possessed the only ice-free 
Baltic seaports of Russia, which had become important industrial 
and trade centres by force of Russian customs protection and the 
cheap sea transport of raw materials. It was evident that the 
new State would be relatively much more dependent on_ its 
agricultural industry, which therefore had to be made more 
intensive. It was thought this could best be arrived at by organis- 
ing agriculture on the same lines as, e.g., in Denmark, and that 
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agrarian reform would be a step in this direction. The new 
farmers are all more or less dairy farmers. The co-operative 
dairy movement has developed rapidly, especially since 1923, but 
the export of dairy products, though growing, is still insignificant. 
Much remains to be done before Latvia becomes an important 
exporter of dairy products. 

No attempt can be made to answer the general question how 
the new farmers are getting on, at a time when the reform has 
scarcely been completed. Moreover, a more careful examination 
of the groups composing the new farmer class will show that the 
problem is too complicated to be put in a general way. 

One of the first points to realise is that the new farmers are 
far from forming a homogeneous economic group. It is evident 
that there is an enormous difference in position between the 
farmer who got his land in the early days of the reform, perhaps 
eight years ago, and the farmer who has just been shown the plot 
of land that will be his. There is a similar difference between 
the farmer who received land equipped with buildings and 
perhaps even drained, and the farmer who asked for land in 
districts where the demand was competitive, and who therefore, 
though exceptionally, has been given forest land only, which he 
must first clear before he can start farming. Obviously, the man 
who owned some livestock and agricultural implements has got 
farther than the man who first had to earn something before his 
holding could be equipped with more than the absolute minimum 
demanded by the authorities. Again, the man who had the 
assistance of his children, either adult o1 just old enough to 
work, has often been in a better position than a newly married 
man. 

Ultimately ihe personal qualifications of the new farmer - 
both knowledge and energy — play an enormous part. Generally 
speaking — and on this point all agree — the new farmers are 
working very hard and have accomplished an amazing amount 
in a short time. Little by little the differences mentioned, which 
are striking to-day, may disappear and the new holdings all 
conform to the general type which is already discernible. 

A traveller through parts of Latvia where large-scale farming 
used to dominate cannot fail to observe the effects of agrarian 
reform. He will frequently pass colonies of setthkements, whose 
whole appearance will tell him that they are of recent date, from 
the first beginnings of a house in the open field, or perhaps even 
in a clearing in the forest still surrounded by stubs of trees, to 
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the freshly painted and newly finished home. Only ten per 
cent. of the new farmers could be given plots with buildings ; all 
the others had to construct their own buildings, usually three in 
number, separated from each other on account of the risk of 
fire. The material used is generally wood, but in districts where 
forests are scarce wood is often not available and the building 
material has therefore simply been clay mixed with straw, which 
afterwards has been coated over with cement or plaster. Brick 
houses are seldom seen. The dwelling house has as a rule 
been considered the most urgent problem. They are all very 
much alike and show a rather high standard of accommodation. 
This seems always to have been the case in Latvia, where build- 
ing materials are relatively cheap. By now nearly all the 
holdings are provided with dwellings. These have two or three 
rooms and a kitchen on the ground floor and also rooms on the 
upper floor. Often the house has a little verandah. It has been 
stated that in view of the small means at the disposal of the 
builders the buildings have sometimes been constructed “with 
unnecessary luxury”. It may be added, as evidence of the 
standard of living, that the modern plans for new or rebuilt 
farms published by the Ministry of Agriculture all have three or 
four rooms besides the kitchen, except for dwarf holdings of a 
few hectares. The construction of the dwelling-house, however, 
does not imply the finishing off of all the rooms ; the provision 
of shelter for livestock is more urgent. To-day eighty per cent. 
of all new holdings have stables, and thirty per cent. barns as 
well. The standard of the farm buildings, however, is not up 
to the standard of the dwelling houses ; the stables are often dark 
and primitively arranged. Lack of capital has of course con- 
tributed to this, but so has ignorance. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has published a great number of plans which have been 
offered to the new holders for a few pence, but most of them 
have pursued their own ideas. Instead of the modern stables 
shown in the Ministry’s plans they have copied what they have 
learnt from the old peasant agriculture, which itself was and is 
rather lagging behind. 

After a settler is properly established on his plot, little distinc- 
tion seems to be recognised between him and an established 
peasant farmer. Does such a distinction exist from a technical 
agricultural point of view? The only material providing an 
answer to this question is found in the Agricultural Census of 
1923. Making a comparison province by province and _ size 
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group by size group, we find that, as a rule, the new farms have 
more arable land and less pasture than the old farms. They 
seem to be as well or as badly equipped with ordinary implements 
such as ploughs, but to have less agricultural machinery, while in 
livestock — horses, cattle, pigs — they are far behind the old 
farms. 

If, instead of comparison by groups, comparison is made 
between all old farms and all new farms, the picture is much 
more favourable for the new farms ; after only a few years of 
agrarian reform activity they already seem to have attained the 
same standard as the old farms in many directions. This is often 
noted with satisfaction ; but it is difficult to avoid feeling that 
there is in the long run no real ground for satisfaction in the fact 
that the new farms merely keep pace with the old in their 
general technical development. If the new smallholders are not 
to form a class whose standard of living is much lower than that 
of the old peasants, their farming must be more intensive. The 
old peasant farm in Latvia with its 35 to 40 hectares of land can 
continue to grow cereals, perhaps even under better conditions 
than before the war. One of the principal leaders of the old 
farmers expressed to the author the opinion that Latvia ought 
not to go further on the road to dairy farming ; it could then 
remain self-providing as regards bread cereals. The small 
farmer’s situation is quite different. On these farms a more 
intense agriculture must be practised if their holders are not to 
live from hand to mouth. But this means that considerable 
financial support is necessary, going beyond the bare creation of 
holdings. 


TECHNICAL AND FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO NEW FARMERS 


On the whole, the settler has been left a good deal to himself. 
The trained agricultural staff which was at the disposal of the 
new Latvian State had an enormous task before them ; first, the 
technical carrying out of the agrarian reform itself ; then the 
supplying of technical staff to manorial estates which were not 
to be divided up but to be run as model farms or experimental 
stations ; further, the reconstruction of devastated districts ; and, 
last but not least, the whole task of modernising Latvian agricul- 
ture. In these circumstances, neither the State nor the agricul- 
tural associations could give the individual settler much technical 


assistance. 
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The principal agricultural association, the Central Agricultural 
Association of Latvia (Latvijas Lauksaimniecibas Centralbie- 
dribas), existed before the war, but had to restart its work from 
the bottom in 1920. It has about 400 affiliated local societies, 
of which 208 are general agricultural societies, 60 are dairy 
societies, and 100 milk-recording societies. On an average a local 
society has 50 members ; if it is assumed that no farmer is a 
member of two local societies the total membership is 20,000, or 
about 10 per cent. of Latvian farmers. The contributions to 
the Association are so low that they are almost negligible. This 
important Association gives no special treatment to the new 
settlers ; they are on exactly the same footing as established 
farmers. The only advantage they enjoy is that they pay half 
fees for the services of the Association in the planning of certain 
improvements on their plots. Neither does the big co-operative 
organisation “Konzums” distinguish between new and old farms. 
This organisation has also about 400 local associations affiliated 
to it, of which 228 are consumers’ co-operative societies proper, 
95 are general agricultural associations, and 56 dairy co-operative 
societies. Of the members of the consumers’ co-operative 
societies, 44 per cent. are farmers ; of the total membership of 
80,000, 64 per cent. are farmers. The experience of this organisa- 
tion is that the new settlers often seem to be more progressive 
than the old farmers. In the dairy co-operative societies a new 
farmer owning five or six cows is frequently able to deliver the 
same quantity of milk as the old farmer owning ten or twelve 
cows. It is scarcely surprising that the organisation does not 
see any reason for giving the new farmer special treatment. 

Of direct financial help the new farmers have not had much. 
Most important has been the low prices they have had to pay for 
their land. The price has been fixed at 10 lats* per hectare for 
land of medium quality, and up to 20 lats for land of higher 
quality ; forest land and buildings are valued separately. This 
price is so low that it may almost be said that the land has been 
a gift ; even if up to 20 lats per hectare is paid, the whole plot 
does not cost the farmer more than a few hundred lats. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the condition of the land 
when taken over was generally very bad. If its value is now 
higher this is mostly due to the settler’s own work. But land 
prices are very low even on the private market; it is more 





1 One lat = one gold franc. 
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expensive in Latvia to-day to drain land than to buy it. Still, in 
1924 the market price of new farm land was on an average 36 
lats per purvete’ and 65 lats with buildings ; in 1927 the cor- 
responding prices were 74 and 118 lats. The difference between 
the prices of new and old farms has now nearly disappeared. In 
1924 old farm land cost 62 lats per purvete and 95 lats with 
buildings ; in 1927 the price had gone up to 101 lats and 128 lats 
respectively, the increase being 62 per cent. for land without 
buildings and only 34 per cent. for land with buildings. The 
prices of old farm land with buildings, however, declined from 
1926 to 1927. Nevertheless, in some parts of the country land is 
still available at very low prices. During the nineteenth century 
when the peasant bought land from the manorial estates, he paid 
up to 200 roubles” per hectare. 

As a rule the settlers get building materials from the State 
forests. According to the Building Credits Act of 21 December 
1920, only one-third of the cost of building materials was 
originally charged, from 1922 onwards one-fifth, and in some cases 
nothing. An Act of 30 June 1924 changed the system. The 
full cost of materials is now charged, but after the house has 
been completed 50 per cent. is allowed in the case of wooden 
houses and 80 per cent. in the case of brick houses. For this 
purpose the budget includes an item of 10 million lats yearly for 
the five years beginning with the year 1925-1926. In order to 
pay for the building materials settlers obtained short-term loans, 
originally from the State direct, later from the State Land Bank 
founded in 1922. During the period of construction only 1 per 
cent. interest has to be paid on these loans. Their amount, 
however, is not large. A loan must not exceed 2,250 lats for 
wooden buildings and 4,500 for buildings of fireproof material. 
For farms with an area of less than 15 hectares, the loan limits 
are 150 and 300 lats per hectare ; for artisans the limits are 600 
and 1,200 lats respectively. Loans can also be obtained for 
equipment purposes. New holdings pay no taxes during the first 
five years. 

As the State Land Bank also receives the annual payments 
from settlers for the land, it tries, as soon as the legal formalities 
of handing the land definitely over to the holder are completed, 
to convert the balance of the purchase sum and the various loans 





1 1 purvete = 0.37 hectare = 0.9 acre. 
2 One pre-war rouble = 2.67 gold francs. 
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into one long-term loan secured by a single mortgage. As a rule 
these mortgages are for 2,500 to 3,000 lats, or 5,000 to 6,000 lats 
if the land has been taken over with buildings. The interest on 
long-term loans is 4 per cent. and they are to be paid off in the 
course of 41 years. Besides interest, the settler pays 1 per cent. 
for administrative costs, an amount reduced since 1 January 1928 
to one-half per cent. ; and, owing to the difficult situation in 
Latvian agriculture brought about by the bad harvests of the 
last two years, the interest has been reduced to 2 per cent. for 
the next four years. 

Up to 1 January 1928 the State Land Bank had issued long- 
term loans to 26,420 new settlers, to 840 former tenants, and 
to 5,635 artisans, making up together 54% million lats, of which 
47 millions were lent to new settlers. Of the total sum, about 
28 million lats represented conversion of purchase sums, and 
most of the rest building loans. Further, 67,000 short-term loans 
have been issued to new settlers, 3,900 to former tenants, and 
2,700 to artisans, making up a total of 37% million lats, of which 
33% millions were lent to new settlers, mostly for building 
purposes. A fair number of loans have been granted to buy live 
and dead stock, but very few for soil improvements, purchase 
of agricultural machinery, etc. 

The amounts of long and short-term loans cannot be added 
together to show the total credit received by the new holders, as 
some of the short-term loans have been converted into long- 
term loans. Neither can the present debt of the new settlers be 
computed, as repayment has already started. The reports of 
the Bank give no information on these two points. Up to 
1 January 1928 the Bank had issued loans to a total of 141 
million lats, of which 23 millions had been converted into long- 
term loans and 6% millions repaid, leaving a balance outstanding 
of 111% million lats; these figures include advances to owners 
of farms destroyed during the war and to agricultural industries. 
Since 1925-1926 the State has placed an annual agricultural credit 
of 10 million lats at the disposal of the State Land Bank. 

The State Land Bank is the only important credit source for 
long-term agricultural credit. The Bank of Latvia, which had 
made loans on agricultural plant, has liquidated them, partly 
transferring them to the State Land Bank. There are also a 
great number of co-operative loan and savings banks in rural 
districts, with a membership of 115,000 persons; among these 
the new settlers are rapidly becoming more important. The 
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financial resources of these banks are, however, very limited. 
The following table shows the growth of their membership from 
1925 to 1927. 


1925 1926 1927 
Number Per cent. Number Per ecnt. Number Percent, 


Total membership 74,200 100 101,900 100 115,100 100 
Including : 

Old farmers 45,800 62 63,709 62 66,500 58 

New settlers 9,600 13 14,500 14 21,300 20 

The new settlers have often been forced to contract private 
debts in the form of bills which they have great difficulties in 
meeting, and on which very high interest is charged. The total 
of these private debts is estimated to be 50 million lats. Attempts 
have been made by the State Land Bank to take over these loans, 
and in the course of 1928 about 10 million lats were changed into 
bank loans, which are not only safer for the farmer but also 
cheaper. However, fewer than half the new settlers (47 per 
cent.) have borrowed from the State Land Bank. Many farmers 
are completely free of debt, but it must be remembered that 
those who simply became owners of plots of which they had 
hitherto been tenants had no special need for credit. 

Information throwing light on the economic position of the 
settlers is very scarce. The agricultural census in 1923 took 
place too soon after the beginning of agrarian reform to give a 
correct picture. Farm accounting is very rare in Latvia. The 
Central Agricultural Association receives about a hundred sets 
of accounts per year, among them those of only a few settlers. 
The Association has started an enquiry into the economic situa- 
tion of the settlers, but the results are not yet available. The 
best barometer is perhaps the number of new farmers who have 
given up their plots. The Acts permit the sale of land received 
from the State Fund. The figure has been much lower than 
was expected. Of the total of 119,000 persons benefiting from 
agrarian reform, 11,500 have asked for permission to sell their 
plots. Up to 1 January 1928, 5,154 new settlers’ holdings and 
807 former tenants’ farms had been sold. Among the sellers are 
a particularly large number of ex-soldiers who received a land 
assignment for war service, and, of course, persons who on 
account of age, lack of children, etc., are not able to farm 
successfully. 

Simultaneously with the sale of land some concentration of 
land has taken place. In districts where the demand for land 
was considerable, persons who received only small plots seize the 
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opportunity to enlarge their holdings when a neighbour wants 
to sell. Where several members of a family, e.g. a father and 
two sons, have had adjacent plots assigned to them, there is also 
a tendency to farm the land together. 

The new farmer has been prevented from giving the normal 
necessary amount of energy to his actual farming, as he has had 
to expend much of it in building, etc.; lack of credit has 
accentuated this necessity. The rest of his time has been given 
to such farming as could procure the absolutely indispensable 
ready money in the easiest way. During the first years many 
new settlers have been almost wholly dependent on their few 
milch cows. No wonder the new settler finds that he makes 
progress when he has finished his buildings. When the prices 
of land and of agricultural produce become better adapted to 
world market prices, the debts contracted will not be specially 
heavy. On the other hand, the new settlers will not immediately 
be well off. Large amounts of capital will still have to be sunk 
in the land ; nearly all the land needs improvement and neither 
the present state of farm buildings nor the standard of livestock 
and implements corresponds to the level of dairy farming at 
which Latvian agriculture is aiming. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of the settlers have succeeded 
in overcoming the difficulties of the first years, which have been 
increased by bad seasons and by the general crisis in world 
agriculture, True, the more primitive is the general state of 
agriculture in any country the easier it is to carry out agrarian 
reform ; the amount of capital necessary to bring the new settlers 
up to the established level of farming is considerably smaller than 
in a country with a highly developed agriculture. But when the 
situation demands that the general standard of agriculture itself 
shall be raised, it is more expensive in the long run to equip 
large numbers of farms with cheap buildings which will soon 
have to be replaced or improved, instead of at once constructing 
really up-to-date farms, but in smaller numbers. A slower execu- 
tion of agrarian reform would certainly prove more economical 
in the long run. It would allow time for more training and 
advice to be given to the new farmers and would permit the con- 
centration of the available credit for the construction of fewer 
but better farm buildings. But the purpose of an agrarian 
reform of the scope of the Latvian reform is not only economic ; 
it pursues aims whose importance in the eyes of the nation may 
balance these disadvantages. 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


About ten per cent. of the Latvian population are agricultural 
workers. Before the war the population of the territory to-day 
forming the Latvian State numbered 2% million. By 1920 the 
figure was only 1% million, but in the following years many 
refugees returned from Russia and in 1922 the population rose to 
over 1,800,000. Since then it has slowly increased and in 
February 1927 was 1,870,000. The population supported by 
agriculture was 1,056,000 at the date of the agricultural census 
in 1923. In 1925 it was about 1,082,000. 

For details it is still necessary to use the 1923 census. The 
total number of agricultural workers was at that date 186,678. It 
is now estimated to be nearly 200,000, but it may be assumed that 
it has remained nearly constant, the increase due to the growth 
in the population being balanced partly by the agricultural 
workers who became smallholders, partly by the small rural 
exodus which takes place. The grouping of agricultural workers 
in 1923 is given in the table below. 


STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 1923 








Old farms | other exploitations'| | New farms 
Size of — 
farm 





Size of farm, etc. 


Men Women Men | Women Men Women 





Hectares | | Hectares 


Up to 2 449 577 213 325 || Upto2 79 
2-10 3,034 | 3,236 | 639 777 ~|| 2-5 130 
10-20 4,813 | 5,283 | 432 574 || 5-10 230 
20-30 5,307 | 6,541 | 262 320 || 10-15 1,332 
30-50 16,752 | 20,984 | 345 427 || 15-20 3,351 
50-100 24,347 | 29,566 837 919 || Over20 | 2,611 
Over 106 3,892 | 4,554 | 2,160 | 2,119 | 

Total 58,594 | 70,741 | 4,888 | 5,461 || Total | 7,733 

















Workers 
engaged 
per year 30,923 | 42,474 | 3,600 | 4,075 3,207 
Workers 
engaged 
per summer] 27,671 | 28,267 1,288 1,386 








Province : 
Livonia 21,118 | 29,210 1,674 2,238 2,418 3,024 
Courland 12,283 | 14,990 1,370 1,391 2,662 3,096 
Zemgale 16,874 | 17,881 1,246 1,282 2,216 2,127 
Latgale 8,319 8,660 598 550 437 405 



































» Model farms, estates not yet divided, etc. 
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The group of wage-paid agricultural workers in Latvia shows 
certain special features. Of 186,678 workers in 1923, 97,399, or 
52 per cent., were women ; of workers engaged by the year 58 
per cent. were women. Only among temporary labour, that is 
to say, workers engaged by the day or the month, were the 
majority of workers men, namely 18,000 out of a total of 30,000, 
but the number of temporary workers was very small in 
comparison with the 67,000 summer workers (i.e. engaged for the 
summer only), and with the 89,000 workers engaged by the year. 

The summer workers are farm servants. Many of them are 
migrants from other parts of the country; more especially the 
sons and daughters of smallholders in Latgale work during the 
summer in other parts of Latvia. During the winter they either 
stay at home or find forest work, though some of them remain 
in the district where they were employed in the summer, oftenest 
in Livonia where flax growing gives winter work. 

Workers engaged on yearly contracts are most frequently 
farm servants. Some, however, are “deputat” workers, i.e. they 
receive part of their wages in kind, in the form of a plot of land, 
fuel, cereals, potatoes, etc. These workers sometimes own cattle. 
This system is well known in large-scale farming in Eastern 
Germany and Poland. In Latvia it was much more extensive 
before the agrarian reform, being a form of contract more suitable 
for large estates than for peasant holdings ; but it still exists in 
Courland and Livonia on estates which as model farms remain 
undivided, as well as on some of the larger old peasant farms. 

The table above shows that it is the old farms which offer 
employment to agricultural workers. Moreover, of the 129,000 
workers employed on old farms, 100,000 are employed on farms 
of over 30 hectares. But the amount of paid labour on new 
farms was not unimportant in 1923, and as the number of new 
holdings is now much bigger than at the date of the census the 
number of workers employed on new holdings is certainly higher 
than at that time. Still, the employment possibilities offered by 
the new farms are limited. Summer workers make up 52 per 
cent. of all workers on such farms (43 per cent. on olu | .ims). 

Nevertheless, if we compare new and old farms of a smilar 
size, we see that the new farms employ more paid labour for 
their size. On old farms of 2-10 hectares, 94% per cent. of the 
adult farm population belongs to the farmer’s own family, on 
new farms only 87 per cent. ; for farms of 10-20 hectares the 
percentages are respectively 89 and 82. The fact is that many 
new farmers are young men with small families ; in course of 
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time family labour will no doubt replace paid labour on the 
new holdings. On the other hand, reckoning all labour together, 
family and paid, the new farms are less well equipped with labour 
than the old. On old farms of 10-20 hectares four persons are 
employed on a given area, while the new farms in the same 
group employ only three persons. However, these figures can 
only approximately indicate the relative consumption of labour 
on old and new farms ; probably the new farms, owing to their 
more modern organisation, are able to make better use of labour. 

The advantages or disadvantages of the new farms in regard 
to the use of labour are, however, questions of secondary 
importance. The main fact is that, in spite of the agrarian 
reform, Latvia has still a large class of wage-earning agricultural 
workers. How has the reform affected them? Before the reform 
there was a certain shortage of farm labour. In spite of the 
decline in the population and the amount of agricultural 
reconstruction work which had to be started after the constitu- 
tion of the new Latvian State, the breaking up of the manorial 
estates during the first years of the reform seems to have created 
difficulties. Workers on such estates lost their employment. 
They therefore organised in order to safeguard their interests 
curing the execution of the reform and in order to assist each 
other in obtaining land from the Land Fund. 

A congress held in 1923 showed that the carrying out of the 
agrarian reform had aroused considerable discontent among 
agricultural workers. Nevertheless, the number of agricultural 
workers (more than ten per cent.) who obtained land was not 
insignificant. A number of tenants also obtained land, and of 
these the share-tenants at least had really been working under a 
contract of employment. An estimate of numbers is impossible 
owing to lack of information as to the former labour force on 
manorial estates. 

Whatever unemployment arose did not prove permanent. As 
already stated, a certain number of agricultural workers obtained 
land and ceased to compete for work. Soon conditions on the 
iabour market became more satisfactory and there was even a 
certain scarcity of labour. In order to meet this difficulty the 
Institute of Rural Economy attached to the Central Agricultural 
Association organised an employment exchange. At the outset, in 
1924, workers were mostly engaged from Latgale and from Riga ; 
in that year the number of workers placed on farms was 5,000. In 
recent years workers have also been drawn from Lithuania and 
even from Poland ; this is a revival of a pre-war movement. 
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From 1910 onwards migrant Lithuanian and Polish workers, 
who for years past had gone to Germany, came to seek employ- 
ment in Livonia and Courland also. In 1927 the employment 
exchange placed 2,178 workers on farms, of whom 1,418 came 
from Lithuania. 

In 1927 the shortage of agricultural labour diminished con- 
siderably for both whole-year and summer workers. The effect, 
according to the workers, has been a certain retrograde movement 
in the previous steady rise in wages. During the summer months 
there is some movement of labour from the towns to the farms, 
but agricultural workers do not at present complain of unemploy- 
ment during the summer, as is the case, for example, in Estonia. 
During the winter there is some seasonal unemployment in spite 
of the forest work ; on this point an unfavourable effect of the 
agrarian reform is felt by the workers, namely, the increased 
number of smallholders who themselves look for forest work 
during the winter, and who can bring with them a horse and thus 
compete successfully with agricultural workers proper. 

The wages of whole-year and summer agricultural workers 
are shown in the table below. 


WAGES OF WHOLE-YEAR AND SUMMER AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, 
WITH INDEX NUMBERS, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL 
FOOD PRICES AT RIGA, 1913, AND 1921-1927 


















































Wages Index numbers (1913= 100) 
Riga 
retail 
Whole-year Summer Whole-year Summer food index 
Year workers workers workers workers number 
(per year) {per season) (per year) (per season) (July 
= 1914 
= 100) 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Lats Lats Lats Lats 
1913} 320 181 200 115 100 100 100 100 —- 
1921} 236 146 182 119 74 81 91 104 89 
1922; 359 216 243 160 112 120 122 139 89 
1923) 385 233 290 195 120 129 145 170 101 
1924) 488 295 343 214 150 163 172 186 120 
1925) 537 334 376 241 167 185 188 210 131 
1926; 569 364 388 258 178 201 194 224 128 
1927; 563 369 379 255 176 204 190 222 133 
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These sums are cash wages only; board is not included. 
Comparison with the Riga food index can therefore only be 
approximate. Disregarding the year 1921, when wages were 
even lower than before the war, and taking instead the year 1913, 
we find that cash wages for men have risen between 75 and 90 
per cent. and the food index only 33 per cent. The downward 
tendency since 1926 is attributed by the workers to the introduc- 
tion of alien labour from countries where wages are lower than 
in Latvia. Wages of whole-year workers have improved less 
than those of summer workers, but the wages of the latter have 
been more directly affected by the entry of alien labour. 

The daily wage of a day labourer is about 3.70 lats; for 
women workers 2.30 to 2.70 lats. In 1913 the figures were 2.70 
lo 2.90 lats for men and 1.60 to 1.90 lats for women. These 
wages seem to have risen only slightly more than the Riga food 
index. This is in agreement with the fact that there is less 
shortage of day labour than of any other kind. In Livonia, the 
province where the demand for such workers seems greatest, 
iheir wages have risen most. 

Wages have risen more for all groups of women than for 
men, a fact which is also found in the agriculture of other 
countries, confirming the general experience that it is the wages 
of the worse-paid workers that have increased the most since 
the war. The same principle has been at play in that the all- 
round increase in wages has been highest in Latgale, where wages 
are still 20 to 25 per cent. below the average for the whole 
country. The next highest rises have been in Livonia, here 
because shortage of labour is felt most. The cash wages of 
deputat workers are considerably lower than those of day 
workers. Their total income is stated to be about 900 lats per 
vear, of which only 180 are received in cash. 

If the value of board were also included in agricultural 
workers’ wages, then earnings would naturally follow the Riga 
food index more closely ; the increase in total earnings would be 
less than the increase noted in cash wages alone. Even so it 
would be evident that a considerable improvement has taken 
place in the position of agricultural workers in the period 1921- 
1926. All statements made to the author of this article show 
that the real wages of agricultural workers have improved as 
compared with pre-war conditions. According to the estimates 
of the workers whose calculations show the smallest increase, the 
improvement must have been at least 30 per cent. Latvian 
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agricultural workers are at the present time in a better position 
than their comrades in many other industries. Even wages for 
women and wages for skilled labour in industry, of which there 
is a certain shortage, have only risen 86 per cent. between 1921 
and 1926, as against an average rise of 130 per cent. in the wages 
cf agricultural workers ; wages of unskilled industrial workers 
have risen by only 69 per cent. The daily wage for an unskilled 
male worker in industry in 1926 was 2.95 lats per day, as against 
1.90 lats for an agricultural whole-year worker, or 2.60 lats for 
an agricultural summer worker, but both of these in addition 
receive board. The summer worker, at any rate, gains more per 
day than the industrial worker, which is not often the case in 
other countries. It must, however, be remembered that Latvian 
industry is for the time being in a very difficult position ; that 
ihe industrial worker has an eight-hour working day and the 
agricultural worker an unlimited working day ; that the agricul- 
tural worker is a seasonal worker, and that his position with 
regard to social insurance is less favourable than that of the 
industrial worker. 

These relatively high agricultural wages have produced many 
complaints from farmers, but it is difficult to determine whether 
wages are really too high for agriculture to be profitable. Only 
a few elementary farm account results are available ; according 
tu these the percentage of labour costs to total costs on Latvian 
farms in 1926-1927 was 31.5 per cent. (in Latgale only 17.5 
per cent.). But costs included various expenses which must be 
considered as capital investments. Excluding such items, we find 
labour costs are 37.6 per cent. of total costs; this figure does not 
include family labour. Estimating the amount of family labour 
as half the amount of hired labour, or as just equal to hired 
jabour (according to the census of 1923 these estimates seem to 
correspond to the labour conditions on farms of over 100 hectares 
and on farms of 50-100 hectares), we arrive at labour cost 
percentages of 55 and 61 per cent. respectively. Undoubtedly the 
proportion of total costs expended on labour is high, but not much 
higher than that in other countries where, as in Latvia, little is 
spent on fertilisers and bought feeds. As already stated, the 
general character of Latvian agriculture calls for the use of a 
relatively large amount of labour. However this may be, it is 
perhaps more important to note that labour cost percentage. 
both in relation to all costs and in relation to cost exclusive of 
capital investments, seems constantly declining. It may therefore 
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be hoped that the present wage level for agricultural workers can 
fe maintained. 

It is only in the light of the difficulties that Latvian agricul- 
ture has had to face that the position of agricultural workers 
appears fairly satisfactory. Their income, taken absolutely, is 
‘ow, and their working conditions are generally behind those of 
agricultural workers in central Europe. Working hours are 
from sunrise to sunset, with one hour for breakfast, two hours 
for dinner, and half-an-hour to one hour between 4 and 5 in the 
afternoon. On a yearly average the working day is normally 
10 hours. In 1924 a Bill on working hours in agriculture was 
discussed in Parliament, but rejected. It would have limited the 
uverage working day to 9 hours, i.e. 11 hours from May to 
September, 8 hours in October, March, and April, and 7 hours 
in the three darkest months. The Bill also forbade the employ- 
ment of children below 9 years of age and fixed a shorter working 
day for children from 9 to 14 years of age than for adults. 

Housing conditions are not good, though on farms destroyed 
during the war and since reconstructed the most advanced 
farmers have sometimes arranged quite up-to-date accommoda- 
ion for their workers. On farms with old buildings servants are 
iwostly lodged, both sexes together, in one big room. The Central 
Agricultural Association is however making propaganda to have 
these rooms divided up into smaller ones. Specially difficult is 
the position of the married worker, who before the agrarian 
reform lived as a deputat worker on the manorial estates, having 
a house as part of his wages. Many of these deputat houses are 
now centres of new holdings. Married workers still prefer to 
work on big estates, though the remuneration is considered 
higher on peasant farms ; but the latter have difficulty in housing 
such workers. The same unwillingness of the peasant farmer to 
employ married labour and his difficulties in doing so are found 
in other countries also. In a country like Latvia, where large- 
scale farming practically no longer exists, this problem, whose 
effects will in the long run greatly injure the farmers themselves, 
is especially acute. A special Act on the housing of agricultural 
workers was passed on 13 June 1927, which to some extent 
seems to repeat regulations already included in the Agrarian 
Reform Acts. According to this Act buildings not in use 
On undivided estates which are now turned into educational 
centres are to be arranged as dwellings for agricultural 
workers ; garden land is to be attached to them.  Agricul- 
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iural workers, who themselves wish to build, can obtain up to 
10 hectares, according to the amount of land available in the 
locality. Farmers who lodge their workers must in the course 
of not more than five years arrange accommodation for them in 
existing buildings in such a way that married workers get at least 
one room each, and unmarried workers suitable accommodation 
in separate rooms for each sex. For all these purposes cheap 
building materials and credit can be obtained. 


Apart from old Master and Servant Acts, dating from a time 
when the territory of the present State of Latvia belonged to 
different administrations and which therefore are not uniform 
throughout the country, no legislation regulates the actual work- 
ing conditions or the wages of agricultural workers. Social 
legislation has only recently been applied to agriculture. An Act 
passed in 1927 extends accident compensation to agricultural 
workers. There is no regular sickness insurance for the rural 
population, but the State contributes to medical and pharma- 
ceutical expenses. 


The right to combine is assured to agricultural workers. 
Latvia has ratified the Draft Convention on this point adopted 
by the Third Session of the International Labour Conference. 


But hitherto the workers have not made much use of their right to 
organise. In 1920 the Organisation of Agricultural Workers 
(Latikstradnieku Savienibas Valde) was founded with a view to 
protecting the interests of agricultural workers while agrarian 
reform was being carried out. It was largest in 1922, when it had 
14,000 members ; but as the members settled down on_ their 
smallholdings they lost their interest in the Organisation and 
gave up membership. It has to-day only 3,000 or 4,000 members, 
of whom 70 per cent. are smallholders. In 1923 another 
organisation, the Trade Union of Agricultural Workers (Latiku 
Stradnieku Arodbiedriba), was founded, which has remained a 
regular trade union. It has grown slowly and has to-day not 
more than 2,000 members, of whom 15 per cent. are smallholders 
and the rest handicraft and agricultural workers. Efforts have 
heen made to amalgamate the two, but the Organisation of 
Agricultural Workers, though ready to co-operate, holds the 
opinion that it still has a field of activity different from that of 
the Trade Union. 

On the whole, it may be said that trade unionism is without 
importance in Latvian agriculture. The activity of the Trade 
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Union of Agricultural Workers is limited to legal assistance to 
its members and to the work of a friendly society. Organised 
movements to improve working conditions have not yet been 
attempted and collective agreements do not exist. For some 
reason a specific organisation of agricultural employers has not 
come into existence. Employers’ interests are looked after by 
the Central Agricultural Association, which is not in favour of 
collective bargaining, though it has sometimes invited workers’ 
representatives to discuss various questions and is itself active in 
its endeavour to improve working conditions ; we have mentioned 
ihe interest of the Association in the improvement of workers’ 
accommodation. The Association has also drawn up a model 
contract, which it has specially recommended to all farmers 
engaging workers from its labour exchange. The contract 
stipulates the rights and obligations of both parties. The work- 
ing hours are fixed by the farmer. The worker has the right to 
be paid every second month, and is entiiled to a weekly rest, prefer- 
ably on Sundays and holidays, on which days only absolutely 
indispensable work can be demanded. The worker engaged for 
six months has the right to five days’ paid leave, to be taken 
at a season when the work is least pressing. Further, the office 
of the Association gives consultations to farmers and workers on 
questions relating to the reciprocal obligations under the contract. 
Similar model contracts exist for alien labour, but with differences 
in detail ; e.g. in a contract for alien beet workers the number of 
leave days after six months’ service is fixed at three only. 

On the whole, however, the workers cannot place too much 
reliance on the efforts of progressive leaders in the Agricultural 
Association to improve working conditions. The influence of 
the Association is limited to a minority of Latvian farmers. 
Working conditions in Latvian agriculture are still mainly 
regulated by individual contracts of employment, independent of 
any direct influences from outside. Under this system agricul- 
tural workers have lived during the carrying out of the agrarian 
reform. This enormous change in the structure of Latvian 
egriculture has taken place without harming the agricultural 
workers and has even coincided with an improvement in their 
position. This improvement has taken place on a practically 
unregulated labour market open to free competition and in spite 
of unfavourable economic conditions in agriculture. Its main 
reason is a shortage of labour—a shortage due to the reduction 
in population caused by the war, to the reconstruction and the 


6 
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reorganisation work started, and to the transfer of workers to 
smallholdings allotted under the agrarian reform. The reform 
itself has, however, destroyed more labour opportunities for 
agricultural workers than it has created new opportunities for 
them. All in all, however, Latvia has been able to avoid a 
drawback attending the radical execution of agrarian reform 
which is only too well known in other countries, namely, a 
ceterioration in the position of a certain number of agricultural 
wage-paid workers. * 





1 The conclusions of the last section of the present article are not presented 
as in contradiction to the general conclusions advanced by Dr. Adam Rose in his 
article on “ Agricultural Workers and Agrarian Reform in Central Europe” in 
the International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1928. But it is clear 
that the situation of the Latvian agricultural worker in consequence of agrarian 
reform has been exceptional, and is not the same as that analysed by Dr. Rose. 
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In modern communities, industrial production is based on a 
highly developed form of co-operation between capital, manage- 
ment, and labour. The prosperity of industry largely depends 
on the spirit in which this co-operation is conducted and on the 
methods by which common interests are co-ordinated and diver- 
gent interests reconciled. Interesting experiments in the field of 
constructive co-operation between management and workers 
with the object of increasing productive efficiency are being 
made in the United States and Canada, During a recent visit 
to those countries, the writer had the opportunity to study a 
number of these experiments and to discuss the problems with 
representatives of management and of the workers. The present 
article gives an analysis of the chief features of the experiments. 


ELATIONS between employers and workers fall into two 

main categories : association in production, and bargaining 
over the distribution of the product. Until recent years the 
workers, whether as individuals in the factory or in association 
in trade unions, have regarded the organisation of production as 
entirely outside their domain. On the employers’ side equally 
the position has been maintained that questions of business 
policy and productive organisation constitute a prerogative of 
capital and management and are no concern of the workers. 
Therefore no attempt was made to give organised expression to 





1 A survey of industrial co-operation in the United States is given in INTER- 
NATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Industrial Relations in the United States, by H. B. 
Butter, C.B., Deputy-Director of the International Labour Office. Studies and 
Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 27. Geneva, 1927. 135 pp. 

Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, pp. 776-798 : 
— Development in Industrial Relations in the United States”, by Herbert 

EIS. 
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the common interests of both employers and workers in increas- 
ing productive efficiency. 

In the field of distribution the interests of employers and 
workers are mainly divergent, each desiring to secure the largest 
possible share of the product of industry. The divergence of 
interest and the absence of means for the development of under- 
standing and good will has led to the result that the relation 
between employers and organised workers has been mainly one 
of conflict. The statement recently made with reference to 
Germany * would, until very recently, have been largely true also 
of Great Britain, the United States, and other countries, that “the 
whole outlook and policy of the trade unions have been based 
on the continuous and never-ending struggle with the employers 
over the division of the product of industry and over conditions 
of employment. Their organisation is a fighting organisation 
and the mentality of their leaders has been conditioned by this 
fact.” 

While this attitude still represents, in the main, the relations 
between employers and organised labour, a tendency towards a 
modification of attitude is indicated by experiments made in 
various countries, especially during the post-war years. The 
change is illustrated by the introduction of the works councils 
system in Germany and certain other countries, by the recent 
British conferences on co-operative relations in industry, and by 
the development of employee-representation plans and co-opera- 
tion between trade unions and the management of a number cf 
companies in the United States and Canada. It is true that in 
certain undertakings the plans introduced are merely pawns in 
the struggle between employers and workers. Other plans, 
however, represent sincere attempts to develop constructive rela- 
tions for the improvement of productive efficiency. Such 
developments, by bringing employers and workers together on 
subjects in which their interests are identical or similar, cannot 
fail to facilitate the reaching of agreement on points of divergent 
interest. 

The reaction of improved industrial relations on production 
must inevitably be favourable. Where no constructive co-opera- 
tion is organised and relations on questions of distribution are 
strained and conducted in an atmosphere of suspicion and 





1C. W. Guittenaup : The Works Council : a German Experiment in Industrial 
Democracy, p. 217. 
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distrust, the adverse effects on productivity are admitted to be 
considerable. One of the urgent needs of the present day, involv- 
ing the interests of all sections of the community, is to secure 
the development of constructive co-operation between employers 
and workers. The importance of this development is not merely 
that it facilitates the establishment of industrial peace but that, 
by leading to increased production, it provides a basis for 
improvements in working conditions and standards of living. 

It is to recent developments in constructive co-operation in 
the United States and Canada that attention is directed in the 
present article. Experiments in productive co-operation in 
these countries between the trade unions and the management 
of certain companies have features which differ from the co- 
operation between workers and management in various European 
countries through works councils with which the trade unions are 
associated. Also the employee representation plans which have 
been instituted in North America are of special interest owing 
to the fact that they are often applied in fields where trade 
unionism is little developed and, consequently, they represent at 
present the only form of relation between management and 
systematically selected representatives of the workers. * 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION PLANS 


Employee representation plans or works councils, sometimes 
called “company unions” in the United States and Canada, 
represent the simplest form of organised relations between the 
employer and representatives of the workers. They consist of 
arrangements under which “the employees of an_ individual 
establishment, through representatives chosen by and from 
among themselves, co-operate through conference in the con- 
sideration of employment conditions in that establishment”.’ 





1 For detailed discussions of the problems of employee representation and 
co-operation between trade unions and management, reference may be made to : 
W. Jett Lauck : Political and Industrial Democracy ; The Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE 
Kinc : Industry and Humanity ; E. J. Mirter : Workmen’s Representation in 
Industrial Government ; E. R. Burton : Employee Representation; James MYERs: 
Representative Government in Industry: Carrol E. Frencu: The Shop Committee 
in the United States; Ordway Teap and Henry C. Metrcatr: Personnel Admin- 
istration ; NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Experience with Works 
Councils in the United States; B. M. SELEKMAN: Sharing Management with the 
Workers : and Robert W. DuNnN : Company Unions. 

2 NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : The Growth of Works Councils 
in the United States: A Statistical Summary, p. 1. Special Report Number 82. 
New York, 1925. 
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In European countries, works councils have been closely 
related to the trade union movement, and, although difficulties 
have arisen, the two forms of organisation have in the main 
developed harmoniously, the one supplementing the other. In 
the United States and Canada, however, employee representa- 
tion plans have been established independently of and have been 
opposed by the trade unions. 


The development of employee representation in the United 
States and Canada has taken place mainly during the post-war 
years. According to figures published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the number of works councils in opera- 
tion in the year 1919 was 225 ; in 1922 it had risen to 725 and in 
1924 to 814. The number of workers covered by employee 
representation plans in: these years was nearly 400,000, nearly 
700,000, and nearly 1,200,000 respectively. In 1926, the number 
of workers covered had risen to nearly 1,400,000, of whom over 
800,000 were in 16 large undertakings, each employing 15,000 or 
more persons. 


The object for which many of these plans were established 
is to provide for regular and systematic contact between the 
management and the workers. In small establishments the 
organisation of committees with elected representatives of the 
workers is less necessary than in large undertakings, as the 
management is in closer contact with the individual worker. 
In undertakings which employ large numbers of workers, a 
representative system is of value in maintaining adequate contact. 
This explains, in part, the relatively great importance of 
employee representation plans in large undertakings in the United 
States. 

The value of the plans varies considerably according to the 
special conditions and particularly the personal factor in the 
different undertakings. Some plans are limited mainly to the 
settlement of grievances and the organisation of recreation and a 
few welfare schemes. In a number of undertakings one of the 
chief purposes of the joint meetings seems to be to give manage- 
ment an opportunity to “put across” its programme. In other 
words, changes in organisation and methods of work are 
brought for discussion at joint meetings with a view to avoiding 
the resistance which the workers might offer to a sudden change 
in organisation or in working conditions. Thus they serve 
mainly as an instrument of personnel management. Other plans 
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have developed on a wider basis of co-operation and the joint 
meetings consider suggestions made both by management and 
by men for improving the efficiency of the undertaking. 

It is of interest to give data showing the relative importance 
of the subjects discussed by the joint meetings of one or two 
important undertakings. The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey introduced a system of employee representation for its 
New Jersey refineries in 1918, which was later extended to 
other refineries and departments of the Company. The plan 
is operated by joint conferences which meet generally once a 
quarter and consist of representatives elected by the employees 
and an equal number of representatives of the management. 
The number of employees’ representatives varies generally from 
one for each 150 employees in the larger plants, to one for 50 
employees in the smaller plants. In addition to joint confer- 
ences in each establishment a general joint conference is held 
annually of representatives of the employees and of the manage- 
ment from the various plants. The plan deals mainly with wage 
adjustments, working conditions, and welfare.‘ Grievances are 
also examined by the joint conferences. Decisions are subject 
to review by the directors. A statement is given below showing 
the relative importance of the questions discussed at joint confer- 
ences in the various plants of the company during the period 
from the beginning of April 1918 to the end of 1927. The total 
number of subjects discussed during this period was 2,713. 


Subject Per cent. Subject Per cent. 
Wages ° Sanitation 3. 
Working conditions . Vacations 3. 
Industrial representation Social 3. 
plan 9. Annuities. benefits, and 
Safety ° medical 
Stock acquisition and thrift ‘ Suspensions, discharges, 
Hours, holidays, overtime ° and layoffs 
Promotions, demotions, Method of payment : 
transfers : Miscellaneous 4.é 


Total 100.0 


Similar information may be given for one of the big rubber 
companies. The system of joint conferences between manage- 
ment and representatives of the workers was introduced mainly 
as a means of adjusting grievances. It developed, however, on 





1 The Company has a separate system for workers’ suggestions and proposals 
for effecting economy, cash prizes being offered for practical suggestions helpful 
to the undertaking. 
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a broader basis and provides a means for the exchange of ideas 
on production problems, working conditions, including health 
and safety, and welfare and recreation. Joint conferences are 
held at regular and frequent intervals in each plant. The state- 
ment below shows the relative importance of the subjects 
discussed during 1927 at joint conferences in eight plants of the 
company. The smaller part played by wage discussions in this 
company as compared with the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey is probably due mainly to the fact that the wage scales 
are generally fixed by the management. The joint confer- 
ences, however, discuss adjustments where the application of the 
scale is unsatisfactory. 


Questions discussed 
Subject Number Per cent. 


Safety 367 
General service 273 
Production problems 226 
Schedules 195 
New rates 186 
Quality 147 
Representation plan 122 
Employment 121 
Equipment and equipment shortage 118 
Improved methods 117 
Benefits and pensions 116 
Health 111 
Sanitation 102 
Education 86 
Earnings 84 
Recreation 60 
Economy and scrap 56 
Absenteeism 3: 
Miscellaneous (service) 151 

Total 2,671 


oF 
= 


The subjects listed above indicate some of the possibilities of 
collaboration by means of joint conferences between the manage- 
ment and the workers of an undertaking. The system is 
evidently of value to the managements in enabling them to 
maintain closer contact with the workers. It provides for the 
workers a recognised channel for the expression of their views 
on working conditions and organisation. 

As already stated, however, the trade union movement in 
the United States and Canada has shown hostility to “company 
unions”’.' The leaders do not oppose the development of methods 
of constructive co-operation with the management of individual 





1Cf., for example, a pamphlet on The Superiority of Trade Unions over “ Com- 
pany Unions ”’, by William Green, President of the American Federation of Labour, 
published by the Federation in 1926. 
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undertakings and, as is shown in the next section, they have 
made a considerable contribution to such developments. Their 
main criticisms of the “company unions” are that these are 
established in the interests of the management, the represen- 
tatives of the workers are not free, through fear of discrimina- 
tion, to advocate proposals vigorously, and the basis of organisa- 
tion is too narrow to protect the general interests of the workers. 
They also claim that the chief purpose of a number of the 
schemes is not to ensure co-operation between management 
and workers but to check the development of trade unionism. 


In considering the importance of these criticisms, it should 
be remembered that in some of the important manufacturing 
industries in the United States and Canada trade unionism has 
made little headway. In these industries the employee repre- 
sentation plans are the only relation between the management 
and representatives of the workers. Also the plans cover all 
classes of workers, whereas trade unionism has hitherto been 
organised largely on craft lines. It is probably true, however, that 
the introduction of these plans has interfered somewhat with the 
spread of trade unionism in these industries and occupations, and 
that some of the plans have been designed mainly for this very 


purpose. This is one of the complaints made by the American 
Federation of Labour. ' 


On the other hand, many of the plans undoubtedly help to 
sufeguard some of the interests of the workers and enable them 
to contribute constructive suggestions. They are effective 
instruments of good management, industrial relations, and 
co-operation. If trade unionism were to develop in_ these 
industries it would still be necessary to retain many of the 
feature of the plans, for dealing with questions which concern 
mainly the working conditions and productive organisation of 
individual companies. It is no doubt true that in some under- 
takings the workers’ representatives are not so free to express 
their views as if they had the backing of a strong trade union. 
In other undertakings the plans are operated with considerable 
good will on both sides and fear of intimidation is largely, if not 
altogether, absent. Also a number of plans provide protection 
for the workers and their representatives by the reference of 





1It may be noted, however, that in certain branches of industry in which 
employee representation plans have not been introduced, trade unionism has 
made little headway. 
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questions of unfair dismissal or other grievances to arbitration, 
which in certain plants is quite impartial. ' 

The mere fact of regular joint discussions cannot fail to 
‘osure a certain consideration of the workers’ point of view. 
The extent to which this is true varies according to the good 
will of the management and the ability of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives. But it would be impossible for management and 
men to meet frequently without the development of mutual 
understanding. Some of the friends of labour are of opinion 
that the operation of the plans will ultimately be favourable to 
ihe spread of trade unionism in the industries in which it is 
now weak or almost non-existent. The workers gain experience 
in organisation and in acting through elected representatives, 
while management becomes acquainted with the aspirations of 
the workers and familiar with the methods of joint discussion 
and co-operation. The systems of representation now limited 
to individual companies might facilitate the growth of workers’ 
organisations en a wider basis by the gradual association of 
workers’ representatives from different undertakings for the 
consideration of their common interests. 


Employee representation plans alone can provide only partial 
protection of the workers’ interests. The worker in a particular 
undertaking is interested in the conditions of labour in other 
undertakings in his own and other industries. Inferior working 
conditions elsewhere may interfere with improvements in his 
own undertaking. Also he may not always remain in_ this 
undertaking but may be obliged to seek employment elsewhere 
and he is then anxious to find reasonable standards of labour 
conditions. From the moment a worker in an employee-repre- 
sentation firm loses his job, his membership of the “company 
union” lapses and that body ceases to be concerned about his 
welfare. For the wider interests of the workers, employee 
representation plans are inadequate. It will be seen in_ the 
following section that the essential elements of employee repre- 
sentation in the intimate relations and consideration of work- 
shop conditions and productive co-operation within a company 
are not incompatible with the wider basis of the trade union 
movement. 





1 For example, the Filene Co-operative Association of the William Filene’s 
Sons Company includes a Board of Arbitration consisting almost entirely of em- 
ployees below those of supervisory rank. 
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Co-OPERATION BETWEEN TRADE UNIONS 
AND MANAGEMENT 


During recent years there has been a marked change in the 
policy of the trade unions in the United States and Canada. 
Instead of concerning themselves solely or mainly with the 
establishment of wage scales, hours of labour, and other condi- 
tions of work, they give constructive co-operation an important 
place in their programme. It is true that not all elements in 
the trade union movement have changed their old attitude of 
suspicion and distrust. But the progressive unions and leaders 
recognise the need for constructive co-operation and for regular 
and frequent discussions with management in place of occa- 
sional meetings at irregular intervals for collective bargaining. 

The new attitude is illustrated by statements made by 
Mr. William Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labour, and by other trade union leaders in the United States 
and Canada. Two quotations from addresses or articles by 
Mr. Green will suffice. The first is taken from an address 
delivered in 1925+: 


Labour is understanding more and more that high wages and 
tolerable conditions of employment can be brought about through 
excellency in service, the promotion of efficiency and the elimination 
of waste. It is becoming more clearly understood that high wages and 
a high standard of efficiency in industry are correlated and the industry 
that is best managed, most economically controlled, where workman- 
ship of the highest order under satisfactory conditions is maintained, 
is the industry that can pay the highest wages. 


The second quotation is taken from the American Federa- 
tionist.* It not only illustrates the change of attitude but 
indicates the method of constructive co-operation : 


Under various systems of union-management co-operation workers 
have felt a responsibility and a partnership in the industry which 
has stimulated intellectual effort and brought substantial benefits 
to the industry. Prevention of waste, saving of materials, better 
production methods, even inventions of machinery to increase effi- 
ciency, have been part of the workers’ contribution. They have gone 
out to their communities to solicit trade for their employers. Local 
union meetings have become discussion forums for slant problems, 





1 Paper on “ Labour’s Ideals concerning Management” by William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labour, presented at a joint meeting of the 
Taylor Society and the Management Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, 3 December 1925 (Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Dec. 1925), 

2 Dec. 1926, p. 1427. 
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producing practical suggestions that are carried into the shops for 
practical demonstration. National officers have contributed expert 
advice and direction. Unions with banking systems have given 
financial help to employers in difficult times. The workers’ demands 
under this system of co-operation have been restrained by better 
understanding of the facts of production. They have asked stabilisa- 
tion of employment—which is in itself indispensable to industrial 
efficiency—and a fair share in the returns made through their co- 
operation, that is, their share in the wealth they are creating. Such 
an attitude as this and such a spirit as that with which the workers 
have undertaken their task of industrial improvement under union- 
management co-operation is evidence of a very real appreciation of 
their responsibility to the industry, and a decided ability to contribute 
from an experience gained in handling the materials and tools of 
production. 


The change of attitude is due in the main to enlightened 
self-interest. The workers recognise that they can make a 
valuable contribulion to the efficient organisation of industry. If 
industry becomes more efficient, labour can secure a share of 
the increased productivity, and thus enjoy a higher standard of 
living and improved working conditions. There is also the 
satisfaction of participating in the development of improve- 
ments in industrial efficiency. 

The attitude of the trade unions and the willingness of the 
management of a number of undertakings to co-operate has 
resulted in the establishment of schemes for the development 
of constructive relations in various industries. These include 
railway transportation, printing, building, clothing, hosiery, 
and upholstery. * 

In the printing, building, and several other industries, 
emphasis on a high standard of craftsmanship is an important 
feature of co-operation. Thus in the printing industry, the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America is especially interested in developing craftsmanship and 
has established a Technical Trade School for training purposes 
and also to undertake research into the problems of production 
and the elimination of waste and inefficiency. The Union also 
maintains a Newspaper Engineering Service of experts who 
examine all newspapers printed in union shops throughout the 
United States and Canada. Any defects in the printing of these 
papers are recorded and if they recur they are brought to the 





1 For a description of recent developments in these and other branches of 
industry, ef. an article on “Co-operation of Trade Unions with Employers”, in the 
Monthly Labour Review of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, Oct. 
1928, pp. 1-23. 
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notice of the firm concerned and suggestions made for remedy. 
If the defect still continues, an expert of the Union visits the 
firm and arranges with the management for the difficulty to 
be overcome. The Union bears the cost of this service, which 
is much appreciated by management. It has resulted both in 
improved quality of output and in ecconomy. Far from 
resisting progress in mechanical improvements the Union has 
established a Patent Department to encourage the development 
of new machines and processes. Also both this Union and the 
International Typographical Union have systems of apprentice- 
ship training with which the employers are associated. 

In the clothing industry the policy of co-operation has been 
developed largely with the object of maintaining and improving 
union standards of wages and other conditions. The need of 
the Union to co-operate with management is clearly expressed 
in the following quotation* from an article by Sidney Hillman, 
General President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America : 

The union policy that places the union employer at a disadvantage 
in competition with the non-union employer and ultimately eliminates 
him from the field of competition is destructive not merely of the 
employer. It is detrimental as well to the interest of the union itself. 
We must, therefore, find means whereby we may maintain our gains 
in the union field without endangering the survival of the union field 
in its competition with the non-union employer. The union is thus 
led to the need, from the union’s own viewpoint, of co-operating with 
the union employers. 

To ensure the maintenance and improvement of the union 
standards the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have 
rendered important services to the management of many estab- 
lishments. The Union employs experis on methods of produc- 
tion and organisation. By their wide experience and knowledge 
of methods in different undertakings and districts they are able 
io suggest how a firm may reduce costs by improved methods of 
work, elimination of waste, and reduction of overhead charges. 
Loans from the Union’s bank are also sometimes made to help 
firms over a time of difficulty. In 1924, for example, the Union 
was faced with demands by the employers for a drastic reduction 


in wages and a general revision of working rules and practices. 


The Union was equally emphatic that wages were not the root 
of the difficulty. It was agreed to examine costs and methods 
ot production. The wage negotiations 





' The Advance, 19 Aug. 1927, p. 7. 
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were rapidly converted into a survey of the industry with a view 
to discovering all possible sources of saving and means of increasing 
employment. Prolonged conferences were had with individual firms 
in which labour costs, overhead, sales methods, shop organisation, 
were all discussed and analysed. The Union made suggestions and 
took under consideration proposals from the employers. The techni- 
cally trained deputies of the Union worked with the management 
in devising more economical methods of production ; whole new shops, 
with this effective co-operation of the Union, were quickly organised 
and put into operation without friction and high expense of promotion. 
This process of readjustment was carried on without any change in the 
general level of wages; only occasionally an abnormally high rate 
was adjusted or a particularly expensive practice modified. * 


Constructive co-operation on these lines has been actively con- 
tinued. The result of co-operation and of the introduction of 
piece rates in various districts on the initiative of the Union has 
been a large increase in earnings and greater stability of 
employment. At the same time the Union is participating 
extensively in the management of and responsibility for the 
industry. 

Railway transportation provides some of the most important 
examples of union-management co-operation. Prominent in 
the development of co-operation have been on the workers’ side 
Mr. Bert M. Jewell, Mr. Otto S. Beyer, jun., Consulting Enginecr, 
and Mr. William H. Johnston, all of the Railway Employees 
Department of the American Federation of Labour, and on the 
side of management Mr. Daniel Willard, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and Sir Henry Thornton, 
President of the Canadian National Railways. 

The origin of the developments of the last few years was the 
experiment in co-operation (now widely known as the “B. and O. 
Plan’’) introduced in the Glenwood shops of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1923.2 The success of the experiment led first 
to its extension to other shops of the railway, and subsequently 
to its introduction on five other railway systems, including the 
Canadian National Railways.* Altogether over 75,000 railway 





1 Documentary History of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
1924-1926, p. 13. 

? Details of the “ B. and O. Plan” are not given here, as the Office hopes to 
publish a full account of it at an early date. 

8 Cf. pamphlet on The Co-operative Policy of the Railway Employees Department 
of the American Federation of Labour ; also papers on “ Union-Management Co- 
operation in the Railway Industry ”, by Otto S. Beyer, jun., Bert M. JEwe.t, 
and Sir Henry Worth THornton, K.B.E., published in the Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, Feb. 1926. 
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workers are covered by co-operative plans. The main features 
of the plan introduced in the Canadian National Railways work- 
shops and its results may be outlined as an illustration of the 
development of constructive co-operation on the railways. 


Tae CANADIAN Nationa RarItways Jornr 
Co-oOPERATIVE PLAN 


The Joint Co-operative Plan was first tried in one of the shops 
of this system in 1925. It was gradually extended to all the 
chief locomotive and car repair shops, and, during 1927-1928, 
to various smaller repair shops. At all the large shops, the 
committees, which meet twice a month, consist on the workers’ 
side of one representative of each craft, appointed for one year 
by the respective crafts, while the management is usually 
represented by foremen equal in number to the representatives 
of the workers. Regional committees and also a System Com- 
mittee for the whole of the railway system are established. 
These deal with the more general problems and with proposals 
which would involve considerable expense.’ 

The Plan, like that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is 
operated in fullest harmony with the trade unions, whose 
members constitute the workers’ representatives on the joint 
committees. The committees confine their recommendations to 
the advancement of the industry, the welfare of the workers, and 
the betterment of the railway’s service to the public. They 
do not consider subjects affecting wage agreements, which ore 
determined by the ordinary processes of collective bargaining. 
Also the committees do not deal with grievances which arise 
about working conditions established by agreement between the 
trade unions and management.* The committees are therefore 
not concerned with the thorny problems of distribution, or other 
matters of conflict. They deal solely with questions of con- 
structive co-operation, in which the interests of management and 
workers are largely similar. The regular association on terms 
of equality of representatives of the management and the 
workers in constructive co-operation can, however, hardly fail to 





' CANADIAN NaTIONAL RaiLways: Constitution governing action and pro- 
cedure of Canadian Nationa! Railways Joint Co-operative Plan, effective 1 January 
1927. 

2The working of the Co-operative Plan has, however, tended to prevent 
disputes and has been accompanied by a large reduction in the number of grievances. 
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provide a better basis for understanding and agreement between 
the management and the trade unions during bargaining over 
wages and other questions of distribution. 


The data given below show the kind of work undertaken hy 
the committees. They indicate that the subjects discussed are 
largely concerned with improvements in the efficiency of work. 
The figures cover all workshops throughout the Canadian 
National Railways System and are totals for the period from the 
introduction of the Plan in 1925 to the end of 1927. 


Questions 


Subject discussed 


Change in location of equipment, repairs to machinery 

and plant 726 
Shop methods and practices 695 
Purchase of new equipment 365 
Condition of shops, lighting, heating, sanitation 330 
Storage of materials, delivery, shortage, etc. 307 
Manufacture of and repairs to equipment 305 
Defective materials, purchase of new materials 161 
Maintenance of locomotives and cars 157 
Reclamation of material, elimination of waste, etc. 152 
Safety and first aid 121 
Standardising materials 78 
Alteration to standard designs for locomotives and cars 76 
Care of tools and machinery 58 
Operation of the Co-operative Plan 57 
Bonus system and measured production 41 
Co-operation in production, improved work, punctuality 29 
Increase in staff, promotion of employees, wages, etc. 28 
Manufacture of material, work done in shops 26 
Miscellaneous 215 


Total 3,927 } 


’ Of these, 1,713 were for the vear ending 31 December 1927. 


The above figures illustrate the opportunity which the Co- 
operative Plan provides for the workers as well as the manage- 
ment to study the problems of productive efficiency and _ to 
contribute to their solution. They may be supplemented by the 
following additional information for the vears 1926 and 1927. 
which indicates the active interest that the workers have shown 
in the Co-operative Plan, 


1926 
Total number of subjects brought up 1,532 


Brought up by management 389 
Brought up by employees 1,143 


Number of subjects : 
Accepted 1,235 
Dropped 175 
Pending 122 
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The constructive work of the committees may be illustrated 
by examples taken from the minutes of various meetings. A 
number of the decisions deal with improvements in working 
conditions, including safety measures, which contribute both to 
the convenience and comfort of the workers and to an increase 
in their output. Thus, improvements in lighting the workshop 
and the avoidance of excessive heat in summer or cold in winter 
form the subject of various decisions. Provision of adequate 
ventilation to prevent nuisance from fumes, the supply of goggles 
to workers grinding tools, and the erection of screens to protect 
the eyesight of workers employed near electric welding apparatus 
are among other recommendations made for improving work- 
shop conditions. A number of subjects concern’ greater 
convenience in the location of machinery, material, and tools so 
as to eliminate unnecessary walking for the men or movements 
of the parts of engines under repair. 

Many of the recommendations on organisation, methods of 
work, and economy are highly technical. Mention may be made 
here of one or two of the less technical decisions. Thus the 
employees’ representatives on one of the committees suggested 
that old steel axles might be used for making piston rods. It 
was found on conducting a test that old axles could readily be 
converted into piston rods and it was therefore decided that 
thereafter they should be used for this purpose. Another sug- 
gestion made by an employee was for an improvement in the 
method of brazing work in connection with pistons. After 
investigation, the suggestion was adopted and results in a reduc- 
tion of cost from 42.32 cents to 22.47 cents per piston, An 
employee’s suggestion that a little redesigning of the floors of 
tenders would result in economy of timber was approved by the 
co-operative committee concerned, and it is calculated that this 
will result in a saving of over 750 dollars per annum. One of 
the employees’ representatives noticed that many engines brought 
for repair had nuts which were badly damaged, apparently by 
being loosened or tightened by chisels instead of proper tools 
when the engine was away from the shop. In consequence 
many of these nuts, which cost from 3% to 4 dollars each, had 
to be scrapped. This meant considerable loss to the Company. 
The committee before which the question was brought decided 
to bring the matter to the attention of those concerned, This 
resulted in a great improvement. 
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Examples of this kind taken from the records of the com- 
mittee meetings could be given by the hundred to show the value 
of the Co-operative Plan in leading to improved output and 
reduced costs by better organisation of work and elimination of 
waste of time and materials. The Plan gives the workers an 
active interest in the organisation of their work and enables 
them to share with the management in considering the best 
methods of performing the tasks on which they are jointly 
engaged. Some of the men’s suggestions would no doubt he 
made by individual workmen to foremen in factories and 
workshops which have not established a plan of organised co- 
operation. But the Canadian National Railways Co-operative 
Plan and similar plans in other undertakings provide a systematic 
channel for co-operation and ensure that each suggestion shall 
be given adequate consideration. The individual worker takes 
his suggestions readily to his union representative on the co- 
operative committee, or it may be first brought forward and given 
preliminary consideration at a meeting of the trade union branch. 
Often problems of workshop organisation and technique form 
the subjects of lively discussions at the trade union meetings. The 
workers’ representatives therefore have the benefit of the 


experience and advice of all the members. It might be argued 
that most of the men’s suggestions could have been made by the 
foremen, This neglects the fact that the individual workmen 
in performing their tasks are more intimately associated with 
their work, and improved methods may occur to them which 
might easily escape the notice of foremen. The plan, therefore, 
usefully supplements the foremen’s work. 


The Plan also gives the management an opportunity to 
submit for consideration changes in organisation and methods 
of work which it proposes to make. The workers are thus able 
to participate in a preliminary discussion of the proposals and 
to share in determining the best methods of introducing and 
applying the new measures. This has the value of avoiding the 
resistance to sudden changes in long-established practices or 
arrangements which might be encountered if the workers had 
not been given an opportunity to express their views or to co- 
operate in the introduction of the changes. The workers thus 
have the satisfaction not only of using their experience for 
constructive purposes, but also of working under a system in 
which autocracy of management has largely given place to co- 
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operation. Both men and management are convinced of the 
value of the plan. 

The workers naturally desire to share in the material as well 
as in the psychological consequences of co-operation. Among 
material benefits are improved workshop conditions, greater 
stability of employment and therefore higher earnings. The 
financial value of the Co-operative Plan to the Canadian National 
Railways System is difficult to measure in dollars and cents. 
However, as a consequence of the benefits received, the Company 
was able to introduce in 1928 the system of one week’s holiday 
with pay each year for all workers with two or more years’ 
service, i.e. for a total of approximately 16,000 men. 


CONCLUSION 


The above rapid sketch serves to illustrate some of the 
methods and possibilities of systematic constructive co-operation 
between management and workers. The recent developments in 
the United States and Canada are significant not only as means 
of ensuring increase in productive efficiency, but also of creat- 
ing a basis of better understanding for the solution of the 
problems of distribution. They still represent only a small 
portion of the whole field of industry. They have, however, 
attracted wide attention and seem likely to make an important 
contribution to improvement of industrial relations. 

Employee representation plans have shown themselves to be 
valuable instruments of personnel administration and, with 
certain exceptions, are useful in safeguarding many of the 
workers’ interests and in satisfying some of their aspirations. But 
the workers’ interests are wider than the confines of a single plant 
or company. The experiments in union-management co-opera- 
tion have shown that the protection of the wider interests of 
labour is not incompatible with co-operation on questions of 
productive efficiency and organisation. The methods of 
co-operation vary according to the circumstances of each 
industry, but the main problems are everywhere similar, not 
only in Canada and the United States, but also in other countries. 
The American experiments are therefore of general interest and 
suggest some of the lines along which solutions may be sought 
for many of the problems of industrial relations. 
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Number of Women in Agriculture in Germany, 
France, and Czechoslovakia 


The number of women occupied in agriculture is very great. 
It is not, however, always possible to ascertain how great. It is 
unfortunate that census results should be so often unsatisfactory 
on this point. Census figures on women in agriculture sometimes 
require a whole series of comments unless they are to be positively 
misleading. Thus the unwary reader who takes up a volume like 
the International Statistical Yearbook of the League of Nations might 
easily compute from the figures there set forth for the male and female 
occupied agricultural population that, while in Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Poland, and Rumania, 
there is roughly one woman to every one or two men occupied in 
agriculture, in Argentina and in England and Wales there is one woman 
to every 12 men so occupied, while in Australia and Canada there is 
one woman to every 52 and 61 men respectively. The proportions 
of the two sexes occupied in agriculture are no doubt very different 
in different countries, but they do not vary so widely as these census 
figures suggest. 

The fact is that there is no common census practice for reckoning 
who is a “ woman occupied or engaged in agriculture’. Two doubtful 
factors operate on so large a scale as to be very disturbing. In the 
first place, there is a choice of recording married women on farms, 
and even unmarried daughters and sisters, etc., of farmers, when 
doing unpaid work to help the farmer, either as occupied in agriculture 
or as domestically occupied or as without occupation ; in the latter 
case they wholly disappear from any occupation census. In the 
second place, resident women servants in country districts assisting 
both in the house and on the farm can be returned as occupied either 
in agriculture or in domestic service ; in the latter case they disappear 
from any agricultural census. The decision on both of these two 
cardinal points lies with the census authorities and varies very much; 
it can vary even more when each women is allowed to choose how she 
will return herself. 1 Finally, many women work only for part of the 
year in agriculture and an estimation of their number is all but 
impossible. 

One might cite at random, as examples of census abnormalities, 
the extraordinary jump of the figure for women relatives assisting 





1 See below, under “ Germany ”’. 
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on farms in England and Wales, from 18,618 in 1901 to 56,856 in 
1911, and down again to 15,384 in 1921 1, with the obvious explanation 
that a different definition of this group was adopted in the second 
of these three successive censuses ; in New Zealand, the inexplicable 
drop of 40 per cent between 1923 and 1928 in the returns of female 
employees in agriculture * ; in Denmark, the apparent reclassification 
as domestic servants in the 1921 census of about 20,000 women clas- 
sified as farm servants in the previous census of 1911 %, or the opinion 
of the Danish Union of Agricultural Workers that another 20,000 
married women reckoned as dependants in the later census were in 
truth either part-time or seasonal agricultural workers 4 ; and so on. 

Some time ago the International Labour Office attempted to draw 
up a table of the number of women engaged in agriculture on the basis 
of the census figures — which must remain the primary authority — 
but abandoned it owing to the non-comparability of the data. But 
the question is important ; and the recent appearance of a study on 
Czechoslovakia ®, showing that there are now about half as many 
women as men engaged in agriculture in that country, whereas shortly 
before the war there were more women than men so engaged, has 
suggested that it would be useful to investigate the question in Czecho- 
slovakia and also in France and Germany. In these three countries 
there is a typical struggle going on between the interests — for the 
worker between the rival attractions — of urban industry and agri- 
culture, and evidently much shifting of population, The part played 
by women in these important sociological movements certainly merits 
consideration. 


Germany 


In Germany the number of women engaged in agriculture (including 
horticulture and forestry) is now actually a little greater than the 
number of men, namely, 7,189,803 women as against 7,148,630 men, 
or 50.1 per cent. of the total of 14,338,433 persons engaged in that 
industry (census of June 1925)°; it must be understood that the 
designation “ women occupied in agriculture ”’ in this census includes 
the wives of farmers when they declared themselves to that effect. But 





1 Cf. Ministry OF AGRICULTURE AND FisHertes: The Agricultural Output of 
England and Wales, 1925, p. 102. 

2 Cf. New Zealand Herald, 2 Jan. 1929. 
oats Statistisk Tabelvaerk : Folketaellingen in Kongeriget Danmark den 1 Telmar 

1, p. 84. 

« Landarbejderforbundets Haandbog, udgivet af Landarbejderforbundet i Dan- 
mark, p. 40. 

° CzEcHOsSLOVAK ACADEMY OF AGRICULTURE: Pracovni a mzdové pomery 
zemedelského delnictva v republice Ceskoslovenske, by Dr. Otakar FRANKENBERGER, 
Prague, 1928. 

® It is also to be noted that this was an industrial, not an occupational, census, 
and that therefore farmers returned all persons working on their farm on 4 June 
1925, whether habitually engaged in agriculture or not. The number of persons 
employed part-time in agriculture and part-time in other occupations is very large 
in Germany, and in the month of the census such persons would be likely to be 
found on farms. 
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this preponderance of women is less than it has been ; comparison 
with the census results of June 1907 (taking the figures corresponding 
to post-war territory) shows the following facts. The whole number 
of persons engaged in agriculture has increased at the rate of 11.2 per 
cent. or by 1,445,285 persons, from the 1907 total of 12,893,143 ; 
but while the number of men has increased at the rate of 22.6 per cent. 
(1,319,897 men added to the 1907 total of 5,828,733 men), the number 
of women has increased only at the rate of 1.8 per cent. (125,388 women 
added to the 1907 total of 7,064,415 women). Men have therefore 
increased more than twelve times as fast as women. 


It is always interesting to compare the rate at which agriculture 
absorbs or rejects the natural increase of the labour force of a nation 
arising out of the natural increase of population with the rate at 
which other industries do so. Now in the case of Germany we 
find that the increase of 22.6 per cent. since 1907 in the 
total male population occupied in agriculture is definitely, though 
not immensely, surpassed by the increase in all other industries 
combined, which works out at 26.8 per cent. ; non-agricultural male 
labour has increased by rather over one-fourth, agricultural male 
labour by rather under one-fourth ; the difference is very moderate. 
But when we come to the absorption into the agricultural and non- 
agricultural industries of female labour, we find a very different com- 
parison. If agriculture has absorbed the natural increase of the 
German population so as to add only 1.8 per cent. to its total female 
labour force, non-agricultural industries, on the other hand, have 
done so to such an extent that they have added 38.6 per cent. to their 
total female labour force ; the difference is huge. It is obvious that 
agriculture has had to resign to other industries almost the whole 
of its share of the natural increase of the female population. In 
other words, there has been a definite transfer, a rural exodus of 
women of a very intense kind, going on during the last eighteen years 
in Germany. 

Interesting results emerge when we examine the question in greater 
detail. Not all the census groups show similar movements ; sometimes 
there has been an accession, sometimes a decrease, in the whole group, 
and the movements of women require to be put into relation with 
the movements of men in the same group. If we first take family labour 
we find that there has been a noticeable general increase in the amount 
of family labour on farms, namely, at the rate of 14.0 per cent. ; 
this is no doubt the most striking fact about the agricultural census 
results as a whole. But this increase is made up of very different 
proportions of men and women ; the family labour of men has increased 
by 32.0 per cent., that of women by only 8.0 per cent. Moreover, 
if we subdivide family labour into three groups of “ chiefs of enter- 
prises’, “members of their families assisting permanently ”, and 
“members of their families assisting temporarily ”, though we find 
in 1925 more women in the first two groups than there were in 1907, 
yet the increase of their numbers here again lags far behind the increase 
noted for men, while in the third group of “ members of farmers’ families 
assisting temporarily ” there are actually 23.3 per cent. fewer women 
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in 1925 than in 1907 (a loss of 442, 327 in actual numbers), which may 
well be contrasted with the gain of 14.4 per cent. (83,852 additional 
persons over 1907) for men. It should be remembered that family 
labour now makes up more than three-quarters of all labour in agri- 
culture (77.2 per cent. ; in 1907 it was 69.9 per cent.). 

In the second place, there is hired labour. This has decreased, 
but notably more for women than for men (22.2 per cent. as against 
10.1 per cent.). Again the different groups show different move- 
ments. In one of the three large sub-groups which constitute the 
bulk of such labour, namely, permanent day labourers, there is a 
small increase in the number of women (4.0 per cent.), as contrasted 
with ten times the increase in the number of men (40.9 per cent.) ; 
in another of these three principal groups, namely, temporarily engaged 
day labourers, there is a very big decrease in the numbers of both 
sexes, in this case a little less for women than for men (40.2 per cent., 
as against 45.3 per cent. for men) ; in the third of these three principal 
groups, namely, resident farm servants, there is a fairly even decrease 
for the two sexes, namely, 4.9 per cent. for men and 4.3 per cent. for 
women. Only in the small group of supervisory staff have women 
increased both in absolute numbers and also in comparison with men ; 
the percentage increase works out at a high figure, namely 59.4 per 
cent. for women and 39.0 per cent. for men, the absolute increases 
being 6,643 women (on a total of 11,190 women in 1907), and 21,019 
men (on a total of 53,848 men in 1907).! 

What are the inferences to be drawn from these figures? The 
two most interesting general tendencies over the interval between 
the two censuses are the increase in family labour and the apparent 
decasualisation of both family and hired labour. As for the increase 
in family labour, it is not easy to be sure of the exact explanation or 
explanations, for there is probably more than one cause; but the 
fact remains that a further 14.0 per cent. of family labour added to 
farming between 1907 and 1925 has made good a lost 14.9 per cent. of 
hired labour withdrawn from farming (if this had not been so, German 
agriculture, like French agriculture *, must have registered an absolute 
decrease of its total labour force). While, as has already been pointed 
out, this increase in family labour, taken in all its forms, is very 
large for men and very moderate for women, the most striking 
contrast between the two sexes appears when temporary family 
labour is analysed : there were nearly 84,000 more men temporarily 
assisting relatives on farms, and nearly 450,000 fewer women doing so 
at the date of the later census. The decasualisation of family labour 
therefore applies only to women. 

The decasualisation of hired labour, on the other hand, is a tendency 
among both men and women, and is indeed slightly more marked among 
men than among women. The explanation of these rather complicated 
movements may perhaps be sought in the fact that there was, on the 





1 Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. VII, No. 19, 1927, where all figures will be 
found set out in full. 
2 See below, under “ France ”’. 
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one hand, very little urban unemployment at the date of the 1925 
census ; neither men nor women hired workers were therefore at the 
moment being forced back into agriculture in large numbers and 
the rural exodus for both sexes was going on unchecked.! On the 
other hand, there had been considerable previous unemployment, 
which would account for the fact that a large number of sons of farmers, 
etc., were to be found working on their fathers’ farms on 4 June. 
In other words, the employment prospects in towns were good enough 
to keep hired workers from returning to agriculture, but not so good 
as to attract away from agriculture, at this important season of the 
farmer’s year, the farmer’s own sons; there is therefore a distinc- 
tion to be drawn between the decasualisation of hired and of 
family labour. Now the fact that so large a number of women 
relatives of farmers, accustomed to work part of the year on their 
home farm, are nevertheless found not to be doing so on 4 June 1925 
may be significant evidence of the intensity of the rural exodus 
among women. 

But the explanation of the withdrawal or accession of masses of 
temporary labour in agriculture is always very difficult ; the above 
suggestions are given in default of fuller information which may become 
accessible when further volumes of census results have been published. 
More certainty can be found in analysing the withdrawal or accession 
of workers on permanent contracts. What are the tendencies here ? 
Do we find a movement of women away from all-the-year-round em- 
ployment in agriculture, and is such a movement more or less marked 
than any similar movement among men ? The unanimous personal 
evidence of observers, who for many years past have noted the eager- 
ness of women to leave the countryside — women are often stated 
to be the pioneers of the rural exodus — causes us to look for signs of 
such a tendency. 

If we find it anywhere we probably find it, first, in the comparative 
decrease (as compared with men) of the permanent hired labour of 
women day labourers on the large farms. We noted above that on 
all farms this form of labour had only risen between 1907 and 1925 
by 4.0 per cent. for women, whereas for men it had risen by 40.9 per 
cent. ; looking at the figures for the different sized farms, it appears 
that this comparative loss of women to men is found on every size 
of farm. In the second place, there is the absolute shrinkage both 
of men and of women resident farm servants (4.9 and 4.3 per cent. 
respectively from the 1907 figures). True, this absolute decrease is 
registered only on the farms above 20 hectares in size for both sexes, 
and, in addition, on the very smallest farms of from 5 ares to 2 hectares 
for women, but, on the whole, it may be said that the absolute losses 
of 9.9 and 20.9 per cent. in the number of women engaged on such 
contracts on medium-sized and large farms respectively in the course of 
less than eighteen years is as good an indication as could well be 





1 The decrease in the amount of alien seasonal labour licensed to enter the 
country may have assisted in bringing down the numbers of women temporarily 
working on farms. 
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found of their tendency to abandon wage-paid work in agriculture 
involving residence on the farm for the more attractive city employ- 
ment ; they do not, however, do so more than men. In the case of 
both sexes there has been about an even failure to attract, on this 
form of contract, the additional number of workers necessary to 
keep pace with the growth of the agricultural industry, or indeed to 
maintain former numbers. The farm servant is often the most 
important employee on the farm, yet it is almost always among 
resident farm servants that the effects of the rural exodus first make 
themselves felt ; farm servants are usually unmarried and are usually 
young, and are very much influenced by the forces which make city 
life appear attractive. 

Summing up the whole situation, we cannot but be struck by 
the differences observable between the two sexes in the matter of 
access to, or withdrawal from, agricultural occupation. Family labour 
has increased, but four times as quickly for men as for women: for 
every 10 men on their own farm in 1907 there were over 13 in 1925, 
but for every 10 women there were scarcely 11. Hired labour has 
decreased, but twice as fast for women as for men: for every 10 men 
in a hired agricultural employment in 1907, there were 9 in 1925, 
but for every 10 women there were only 8. 

It is interesting to see women beginning to occupy more of the 
supervisory positions in agriculture, but it is at least very doubtful 
whether this will have any effects, or any effects operating quickly 
enough, to retain them on the land in despite of the well-known 
causes which tend to make them dissatisfied with agricultural 
occupations. 


France 


In France the number of women occupied in agriculture (including 
horticulture but omitting forestry) is also very considerable. According 
to the last census, taken in March 1921, not quite one-half out of the 
total of 8,881,260 persons so occupied, namely, 3,953,468 or 44.5 per 
cent., were women; this includes wives of farmers working with 
their husbands. Comparison may best be made with the figures for 
1906, the 1921 figures being for this purpose reduced to cover the 
pre-war area of the country ; the total number of persons occupied 
in agriculture (defined as above) is then 8,592,344, and this total is 
found to register a total absolute decrease of 122,281 persons since 
1906, or at the rate of 1.4 per cent. The absolute decrease of the 
agricultural population in France is obviously a most significant fact. 

But here again the general figure for the movement of the agri- 
cultural population as a whole is found, when analysed by sex, to be 
composed of two entirely contrary movements. While there has been 
an absolute loss of 613,385 men, or at the rate of 11.4 per cent., on 
the 5,893,472 men recorded as occupied in agriculture in 1906, there 
has been an absolute gain of 491,104 women, or at the rate of 14.8 
per cent., on the 3,321,153 women recorded as occupied in that industry 
in that year. Moreover, this gain is registered in each of the large 
divisions into which the census authorities have classified the occupied 
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agricultural population, as follows: women chiefs of agricultural 
enterprises (this includes married women) have increased from 2,248,032 
to 2,396,953, or at the rate of 6.6 per cent. ; women agricultural 
salaried employees have increased from 357 to 670, or at the rate 
of 87.7 per cent. ; women agricultural wage-paid workers (this apparently 
includes daughters of farmers when paid) have increased from 685,895 to 
925,380, or at the rate of 34.9 per cent. ; and women “ independent ” 
workers (isolées: this includes the day workers) have increased from 
385,349 to 484,056, or at the rate of 25.6 per cent. Contrariwise, 
a loss is registered in each division for men, at the following rates : 
chiefs of enterprises, a loss of 3.02 per cent.; salaried employees, 
of 20.5 per cent. ; wage-paid workers, of 11.2 per cent. ; and “ inde- 
pendent ” workers, of 35.6 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that the movement is the exact opposite of 
that in Germany : women have gained over men. This gain has been 
almost, but not quite, sufficient to balance the loss in the number of 
men; in the important divisions of women wage-paid workers and 
women independent workers the gains are certainly very striking. 
Roughly speaking, for every 6 men who left agriculture, nearly 5 
women entered it over the fifteen years elapsing between the two 


censuses. 
But just as we asked, in the case of Germany, whether the compara- 


tive yielding of ground by women to men registered an independent 
movement of women away from agriculture, so do we have to ask 


whether in France the comparative gain by women over men registers 
an independent movement of women into agriculture. Or is the gain 
of women over men only accidental and wholly to be accounted for 
by war losses among men, losses which for the time being have dis- 
located the balance between the two sexes ? (It must be remembered 
that in France those war losses have not been made good in agriculture 
by any influx of male population from manufacturing industry due 
to unemployment.) There is some ground for assuming that this is 
not the whole explanation ; at any rate, we may contrast the high 
rate of the accession of women to agriculture since 1906, namely, 
14.8 per cent., with the rate of accession of women to all industries 
over the same period, which has been only 8.0 per cent. This looks 
as though there had been some real entry of women into agriculture, 
especially when it is realised that in the preceding period, 1896 to 
1906, the rate of accession of women to agriculture (including forestry) 
was scarcely at all higher than the rate of accession of women to all 
industries (20.7 per cent. compared with 20.0 per cent.). 4 

A reasonable explanation is as follows. The altered balance of the 
two sexes in agriculture is due in the main to war losses among the 
male population. But, in addition, the rural exodus among men has 
been so severe (owing to the rapidly increasing industrialisation of 
French life during and since the war) that women have perforce been 
driven to the conduct of agricultural operations. More especially 





1 France : Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population effectué 
le 6 mars 1921, Tome I, troisi¢me partie, pp. 8 and 156-157. 
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has this been the case where a small or medium-sized farm is owned 
by the family ; the capital sunk in such a property is too important 
to be easily sacrificed, while on the other side, the attractions of 
well-paid urban employment are far too great to be neglected. The 
family labour unit has therefore divided itself—the man to the town, 
the woman to the farm. This must have happened in scores of cases. 
The real severity of the rural exodus is thus almost in a way dis- 
guised ; but in view of the admitted growing distaste of young French 
women for farm occupations, one is inclined to ask how long this 
partial remedy will operate? At present France seems to be an 
interesting example of a country where, in the absence of male urban 
unemployment, so many men have been withdrawn from the country- 
side to the towns that the women have been almost forced to stay 
behind and do the farming. 


Czechoslovakia 


In Czechoslovakia there are only about half as many women as 
men occupied in agriculture (including horticulture and forestry), 
namely, 756,558 or 32.3 per cent. out of a total of 2,346,014 persons 
(census of 1921). This marks an extraordinary change from before 
the war, when there were more women than men in agriculture. 
Comparison with the numbers recorded in the census of 1910 is indeed 
not possible for the whole country, but can be made for (a) Bohemia, 


and (b) Moravia and Silesia. The comparison shows, in these three 
Provinces, a very large decrease in the agricultural occupied population 
— 29.4 per cent. for Bohemia and 30.7 per cent. for Moravia and Silesia. 
Not only is this absolute decrease in the number of persons engaged 
in this important industry in itself very striking, but it is registered 
in proportions so different for the two sexes as to be most 
astonishing. 

The general facts are these. While men have decreased over these 
eleven years by only 4.2 and 3.2 per cent. respectively in the two parts 
of the country mentioned (from 615,233 to 585,846 and from 342,672 
to 831,694), women, on the other hand, have decreased at the enor- 
mous rates of 50.8 and 52.2 per cent. (from 704,082 to 345,548 and 
from 441,414 to 211,010). In other words, the number of women has 
been halved, while the number of men is only just below what it 
used to be ; comparison of 1921 with 1911 shows 7 women to 12 men 
instead of 7 women to 6 men in Bohemia, and 2 women to 3 men 
instead of 4 women to 3 men in Moravia and Silesia. 

A more detailed examination reveals nothing but confirmatory 
evidence. The three groups making up the occupied agricultural 
population are “ independent cultivators ”’, “ members of the farmer’s 
family assisting him ’’, and “employed workers’. A disproportion 
in the rates of shrinkage between the male and the female elemenis 
obtains in each of these three groups, though to different degrees. 
In Bohemia it is marked in the first group, independent cultivators, 
where men have decreased by 6.6. per cent. but women by no less 
than 55.9 per cent. ; less marked, though still very striking, in the 
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third group, employed workers, where men have decreased by 10.0 per 
cent. and women by 24.5 per cent. ; while in the second group, members 
of the farmer’s family assisting him, it is positively startling, for here 
women have decreased by 69.2 per cent., whereas men have actually 
increased by 15.5 per cent. Practically the same statements may be 
made of Moravia and Silesia. Here independent cultivators have 
decreased, men by 8.3 per cent., women by 62.1 per cent. ; employed 
workers have decreased, men by 8.0 per cent., women by 27.9 per 
cent. ; members of the farmer’s family assisting him have increased, 
men, by 19.7 per cent., and have decreased, women, by 66.7 per cent. 

If we now take the single group of the employed workers and make 
yet further subdivisions into “ supervisory staff ’’, “ workers on per- 
manent contracts”, and “ workers employed by the day ”, we may 
perhaps note, in Bohemia, the not uninteresting increase in the 
number of women supervisory staff from 87 to 603 (men supervisory 
staff have increased from about 3,695 to 4,706) ; we may further note 
that workers on permanent contracts have followed the general 
movement of decrease, women by 51.2 per cent. as against men by 
830.2 per cent. ; when, however, we come to day workers we find a 
very great increase and at approximately the same rate for the two 
sexes, namely, 61.9 per cent. for men, and 61.8 per cent. for women. 
For Moravia and Silesia some of the facts are the same. There were 
in 1921 228 women supervisory staff, whereas in 1910 there were 40 ; 
workers on permanent contracts have decreased, men by 22.2 per 
cent., women by 34.1 per cent. ; day workers, however, while they show 
an increase of 16.0 per cent. for men, show a decrease of 20.0 per cent. 
for women, so that here too the shrinkage has set in. } 

Such are the facts. What is their explanation ? Clearly, the causes 
of shrinkage in the agricultural population have been operating over 
these eleven years to an intense degree—the occupied population 
is one-third less than it was, and this, again, is preponderatingly due 
to the exit of women from this industry. Actually, over these three 
Provinces taken together (and their combined agricultural population 
makes up three-fifths ofthe whole Czechoslovak agricultural population) 
588,938 women have abandoned agriculture in the course of these 
years. This desertion, as is clear from the figures given above, has 
taken place with different degrees of intensity at different points ; 
a very large number of women have abandoned independent farming ; 
a considerable number have abandoned it as a wage-paid occupation 
with an employer, while an even greater number have abandoned it 
as an occupation in which they assist a relative who is owner or tenant 





1 Austria. K. K. STatTisTISCHE ZENTRALKOMMISSION : Berufsstatistik nach 
den Ergebnissen der Volkszihlung vom 31. Dezember 1910 in Oesterreich. Band III, 
Heft 1: Hauptiibersicht und Besprechung der Ergebnisse. Band III, Heft 8: 
Bé5hmen. Band III, Heft 9: Miéahren und Schlesien. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. STATNI URAD STATISTICKY : CESKOSLOVENSKA STA- 
TISTIKA : Scitani lidu v republice Ceskoslovenske ze dne 15. unora 1921, II. dil 
4. cast : Ceskoslovenska republika. II. dil 1. cast : Cechy. II. dil 2. cast: Morava 


a Slezsko. 
Approximate figures are given in the study by Dr. Frankenberger cited above. 
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of a farm. On the other hand, a few more women have managed to 
secure positions as supervisory staff; this last fact, noted also in 
Germany, is of interest in itself, but obviously in no way affects the 
bulk movement. 


There is clearly more than one cause operating to produce these 
results. The census authorities themselves draw attention to the 
reclassification in 1921 as “ engaged in domestic duties ”’ or “ assisting 
farmers ” of many women classified in 1911 as engaged in independent 
farming. But the group of “ women assisting farmers ”’ has itself 
shrunk enormously. Is this another instance of a formal transfer 
from one side of the census to the other? Here this explanation 
does not seem to be entirely sufficient. The Czechoslovak Academy 
of Agriculture is more inclined to believe that there has been a real 
abandonment of occupation owing to the increased prosperity of 
farming families. In other words, the farmer, now better off, is more 
able to release his wife or daughter from regular work about the farm ; 
when the moment of the census comes round she naturally returns 
herself as “ unoccupied”. There is striking confirmation of this in 
the fact that among the population dependent on agriculture (as 
distinguished from the population occupied in agriculture) there have 
been increases of 56.6 per cent. in Bohemia and of 56.4 per cent. in 
Moravia and Silesia, these increases being wholly due to an accession 
of women ; the corresponding class among men has shrunk by roughly 
a fifth in both districts. Actually, 241,100 more women in Bohemia 
and 148,200 more women in Moravia and Silesia were classed as 
dependants in agriculture at the second of the two censuses ; even 
if we allow for the fact that “ women ”’ here, of course, include female 
children, the numbers are illuminating. They point to a real transfer 
of women in agriculture from occupation to leisure, or, more accurately, 
from field work to family and household duties. + 


Besides this real change-over there has apparently been one of 
those formal transfers to another census group already referred to 
several times ; at any rate, this seems the simplest explanation of 
the marked increase in the number of women “ domestic servants ” 
on farms, by 70.4 per cent. in Bohemia, and by 62.2 per cent. in Moravia 
and Silesia. (The actual numbers are comparatively small : together 
there were 21,784 women domestic servants on farms in the three 
Provinces in 1921.) It may reasonably be assumed that a good many 
women recorded in the earlier census as permanent agricultural 
workers have in the later census been returned as domestic servants 
in farm households ; this is the explanation given by the Academy of 





1 The shrinkage in the whole agricultural population (occupied and depen- 
dent together) in Bohemia has been at the rate of 10.3 per cent. between 1910 
and 1921; this shrinkage has been very fairly even for the two sexes, namely, 
10.5 for men and 9.7 for women. The shrinkage in Moravia and Silesia has been 
at the rate of 10.9 per cent., but here women have lost at the rate of 22.4 per cent., 
as against 10.4 per cent. for men. In any comparison with an absolute shrinkage 
in agricultural population in other countries, e.g. in France, it is necessary to take 
into consideration how long the rural exodus has been going on, and what therefore 
are the effects of even a small additional withdrawal of country population. 
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Agriculture. But here again we are not sure: there may have been, 
owing to increased farming prosperity, a real increase in the number 
of such servants whom farmers could afford to hire. 

Even these transfers of women in agriculture— if we are correct 
in assuming them to have taken place—to the two groups of the 
unoccupied and of domestic servants, do not by any means exhaust 
our explanations of the decline in the number of women in Czechoslovak 
agriculture. Once more we must draw attention to the rural exodus 
among women. It is plain that a large number of women have finally 
abandoned agriculture to take up a different, and we must assume 
probably an urban, occupation. There can be no other explanation 
of the exit from agriculture of half the former total of permanent 
women agricultural workers in Bohemia, of one-third in Moravia 
and Silesia. The same exit on a lesser scale is to be noted in the case 
of women workers engaged by the day in the two latter Provinces. 
In Bohemia the facts at this point are different : this group has more 
than doubled (as has the same group for men). The fact is that near 
the large industrial towns of Bohemia there seems to have been a 
considerable repercussion from unemployment in industry due to the 
post-war industrial crisis, especially from unemployment among 
women. It may well be asked how many women have left permanent 
agricultural employment, have for a short time found urban employ- 
ment, and then, by want of a job, have been forced back into agriculture 
as day workers. But taking all employed female agricultural labour 
in the three Provinces mentioned, the shrinkage of one-quarter (only 


one-tenth for men) in just over a decade stands out too clearly to be 
doubted. It has been combined, as we have seen, with other movements, 
some of which can be traced with reasonable certainty, though others 
of greater or lesser importance must lie hidden in the mass figures 
of the two censuses. 


CONCLUSION 


Such interaction of movements—we have indicated what some 
of them might be in these countries—are only to be expected when 
we make a list of operating and disturbing causes. There has been the 
war ; there have been prosperity movements or waves of unemploy- 
ment (both in town and in country, though not necessarily simul- 
taneously), which mean a further flow of consequential urban-rural 
reactions; there have been alterations in land tenure (agrarian 
reform) ; foreign migration movements or their hold-up ; such permanent 
factors as population increase ; and finally, that deliberate exercise 
of choice by one individual after another in rejecting rural work and 
removing to cities to seek urban employment, which constitutes the 
rural exodus proper and is to be distinguished from a normal inflow 
of population excess from country to town. When, in addition, we 
try to sort out facts by sex, and begin to realise the powerful disturb- 
ance of the existing sex balance which may be caused by some special 
inflow or outflow of persons into or from agriculture, we begin to 
see how much there is to find out and how useful it would be if more 
enquiry could be made. 
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No one can argue that such enquiry has only an academic value. 
The presence or absence of labour in agriculture—defining labour so 
as to cover all forms of activity, including, of course, the activity of the 
housewife in her home on the farm—is the first factor in agriculture. 
It makes or mars the employer’s position, and, for the worker, it 
makes or mars his real chances of raising his standard of living or of 
education. All parties concerned suffer equally when labour supply 
is badly adjusted to need ; and as the requirements of agriculture 
are constantly shifting, growing, diminishing—in a word, changing— 
much personal suffering and immense productive waste are caused by 
economic changes which are not foreseen and have never been provided 
against, even in thought, far less by legislative measure. It would 
therefore be wise if women who are connected with agricultural 
production or agricultural home life would make a concerted effort 
to take an interest in this subject, and to stimulate their organisations, 
and the Governments of their respective countries, to study it. 


The Protection of the Health of Groups 
of Native Workers in the French Colonies 


The French Federation of Mutual Benefit Societies in the Colonies 
and Protectorates held a congress at Rabat (Morocco) in April 1927, 
at which various problems closely touching on the activities of the 
International Labour Office in connection with labour in the colonies 
were discussed. The general report of this congress, which is to contain 
surveys of the various questions on the agenda, will be published 
shortly ; but pending this, readers of the Review may be interested 
in having as full an account as possible of the remarkable report sub- 
mitted by Dr. Heckenroth on the protection of the health of groups 
of native workers in the French colonies.1 This study, written by 
an eminent expert, throws light on certain points, whose importance 
has already been emphasised in the preliminary work done by the 
Office on the subject of native labour. 

Dr. Heckenroth begins by showing how the increasing shortage 
of native labour has made it a matter of urgency to consider the pro- 
tection of the health of these workers. The enquiries, hitherto limited 
in scope, carried out in various places in French West Africa, French 
Equatorial Africa, and Asia, have proved that in most of the French 
colonies the native population is being reduced every year by four 
to twenty persons per thousand inhabitants. As a means of coping 
with this disquieting situation, it has been proposed—as, for instance, 





_ | La protection sanitaire des groupements de travailleurs indigenes dans les colo 
nies. 68 pp. (typescript). 
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at the Congress of Colonial Agriculture in 1928—to have systematic 
recourse to the engagement of workers from other countries, such as 
Chinese or Indians; but the moral, social, and economic dangers 
attached to the employment of labour of this kind have often been 
pointed out, and only very limited results can be expected from this 
suggestion, particularly when it is remembered that the recruiting 
of Indian labour was finally prohibited by Great Britain in 1922. The 
true solution, therefore, is to protect the indigenous labour supply, 
and for this purpose “the conditions of life of the local population 
must be improved ; provision must be made for the supervision of their 
health ; their employment on the development of great agricultural, 
forest, or mining concessions, or for carrying out important public 
works, must be kept within reasonable limits, with due regard to the 
local needs of cultivation and industry, and the avoidance of over- 
work. The work of the various congresses and offices whose duty it 
has been to propose remedies for the shortage of labour in the colonies 
has led to these general conclusions, which afford a basis for a complete 
programme of work. ” 

Dr. Heckenroth next briefly outlines the history of the first measures 
by which the various colonial authorities have tried since the beginning 
of the twentieth century to carry such a programme into effect. He 
notes, not without bitterness, “ that Europe, the civiliser and coloniser 
—for the same blunders were made by all countries—did not begin 
to think of the real preservation of the races it employed in the tropics 
until its material interests were compromised.” The vigorous impulse 
given to the exploitation of the colonies after the war was accom- 
panied by an urgent appeal for native labour that became more pressing 
day by day. “To meet the difficulty, the first thing to be done was 
to protect the health of the workers at the workplace, and during 
the last ten years one local authority after another, in its regulations 
on labour or on contracts, has introduced provisions, usually explicit 
and extremely detailed, for the protection of the health of the workers.” 


The author rightly dwells on the provisions of the two important 
measures adopted in 1924 by the French Administration, namely, 
the Ministerial Circular of 22 July 1924, “ concerning protective health 
measures for application in all public and private undertakings em- 
ploying native workers throughout the colonies”, and the second 
Ministerial Circular, of 4 October 1924, “ concerning protective health 
measures for application to native workers recruited for employment 
at a distance”’. These two measures apply throughout the French 
colonies. The Circular of 22 July 1924 first lays down the principle 
of the need of detailed regulations for organising the protection of the 
health of groups of native workers. The supervision of this organisation 
is entrusted to the local administrative authorities, and the permanent 
control to the Director of the Health Service. The protection of the 
native begins at the place of recruitment and at the end of the engage- 
ment continues until his return to his district of origin. The provisions 
relate, among other things, to the recruitment of the workers, their 
despatch to the workplace, the measures to be taken on arrival, the 
conditions as to housing, rations, hygiene, medical attendance, the 
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prevention of infectious diseases, the morale of the workers, accidents 
occurring in the course of employment, and, finally, repatriation. 
This document, which solves a number of questions relating to the 
health of native workers, was a faithful reflection of the demands of the 
Health Service and the wishes of various congresses and medical 
journals. The Circular of 4 October 1924 supplemented the earlier one 
by fixing a standard of physical fitness and rules of hygiene to be ob- 
served for workers engaged for employment at a distance, from the time 
of their despatch until that of their repatriation to their country of 
origin. The instructions it contains for the protection of workers 
transported by sea to a neighbouring French colony were extended 
by an appendix of the same date to colonies connected by land. 

It thus became the duty of the various colonies to modify and im- 
prove their labour regulations on the lines indicated in the ministerial 
instructions. 

“These adjustments, which have not yet been completed in cer- 
tain French possessions overseas, were more easily realisable in coun- 
tries where industrial and agricultural undertakings have not yet 
become numerous and are not in a position to obstruct the Adminis- 
tration to the extent that might be feared elsewhere. It should not be 
forgotten that the obligations imposed by the Ministry on employers 
for the protection of the workers’ health undoubtedly involve heavy 
expenditure, such as is difficult to meet when an undertaking is in 
its initial stages, and is sometimes not sufficiently justified in the eyes 
of certain heads of undertakings, who do not understand the utility 
of the measures advocated for preserving the native human capital, 
or appear unable to take an interest in anything but the financial 
results of the current years. ’ 

Labour regulations have nevertheless been introduced during the 
last few years in the various French possessions. Dr. Heckenroth 
enumerates the principal measures adopted}, and then proceeds to 
make an interesting examination of the application of these measures, 
which he classifies in his report under the three following heads : 

A. Workers’ health legislation. 

B. Measures for the social and administrative protection of the 

workers. 

C. The prevention of disease. 


Workers’ HEALTH LEGISLATION 


Recruitment 


“The Ministry having made it clear that only vigorous workers 
in perfect health ought to be recruited for public and private under- 
takings, the local regulations concerning the employment of native 
labour impose an obligation on employers to have the recruited workers 





_ * For information on these various labour regulations in the French posses- 
sions, ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No, 4, Oct. 1927, pp. 487-511: 
“Labour Legislation in the French Colonies *, by Maurice Besson. 
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medically examined twice before engagement. These two examinations 
of the fitness of the natives, made within some days of each other, are 
no doubt a good precaution ; but are they a definite guarantee of the 
powers of resistance of the worker in all circumstances ? 

“ Anyone who has had anything to do with native labour will 
know what reservations must be made in this connection when the 
workers are employed away from their own district. To engage a worker 
of the plains for employment in a forest is an a priori blunder from the 
point of view of health, whose consequences can be obviated to some 
extent only by taking special care of the worker so transplanted. 
If a transmissible disease, which the local population can resist fairly 
well because it has gradually become immune, is endemic in a certain 
district, the employment there of natives from a country where the 
disease does not occur also constitutes a serious offence against the 
elementary rules of prophylaxis which, if not closely watched, will result 
in the outbreak of an epidemic among the new arrivals. 

“ Clarae, quoted by Camail, a long time ago stressed the fact that 
the Hova, a good worker on the tablelands of Madagascar, loses his 
power of resistance on the coast: ‘In 1902 the Malagasy of the table- 
lands, though 3% times fewer than those of the coast, had a general 
morbidity rate one-third as high again.’ Camail, when describing to the 
Public Health Congress at Marseilles in 1902 the conditions that ought 
to be observed for the recruitment of native workers, also drew atten- 
tion to this reduction in the organic resistance of these workers as soon 
as they leave their own district. The worker ‘dislikes coming into 
contact with men of a different race, and, above all, he finds it hard 
to bear the effects of changes in seasonal conditions that are new to 
him. ... On these organisms, which have not been rendered adaptable 
by civilisation, transplantation produces profound physical and moral 
disturbances and seems, at least at the beginning, to reduce their 
power of resistance.’ 

“In 1924 and 1925, the Health Service of French West Africa 
noted the poor state of health of the workers in forestland who had come 
from the Sudanese zones and were employed on the construction of 
the Ivory Coast Railway. On the railway works of the Cameroons, 
where the construction was being done outside the forest at that date, 
the 1925 figures of loss by dismissal or death were very different 
according as they referred to natives recruited among the Yassi and 
the M’Bassa (population from the south), who were not used to working 
on the land and found the work very trying, or among the Bubus, the 
Yaoundis, and the Grassfields, all of them cultivators from the north. 
These observations led to a suspension of recruitment in villages 
giving a percentage loss above the average, and to the introduction 
of measures for controlling the recruitment of workers for work out- 
side their district of origin, no restrictions, on the contrary, being 
imposed for natives engaged on the spot. 

“In this same colony, the German before us had also been led to 
adopt similar measures, though for them the position was exactly 
the reverse. They had to ‘stop employing for work on the coast 
natives from the hinterland, Jabassi, the upper stretches of the Warri 
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and the Niong. Men from the mountain districts who came to the 
forest regions of the coast were decimated by hookworm and pul- 
monary or intestinal disease. Many persons coming from regions exempt 
from, or very slightly infected by, malaria, succumbed to the disease.’ 

“In other countries facts of a similar nature have been observed. 
Brumpt, speaking of natives of Mozambique employed on the Trans- 
vaal, notes that the high rate of mortality in the mines among those 
who came from districts situated north of latitude 22° S. led the 
Portuguese in 1913 to prohibit recruiting north of this latitude. 

“Lastly, Dr. Guillon wrote recently (unpublished report, 1927) 
on the subject of the labour employed on the Brazzaville-Ocean 
Railway : ‘A distinction will always have to be made between two 
classes of workers: those recruited in the region traversed by the 
railway, and those recruited beyond Brazzaville. The first are accli- 
matised, their diet is approximately the same as that of their villages, 
and their family relationships enable them to “vitaminise”’ their 
rations. They are immune, or almost so, against dysentery and, in 
addition, their service lasts only six months. The result is that their 
morale is excellent, their health satisfactory. ... The others, on 
the contrary, must become acclimatised ; they come from a country 
with a continental climate and must, in future, live in a maritime 
climate where the degree of humidity is always very high. Their diet 
is no longer the same, and some of them who used to be great meat- 
eaters have to be satisfied with 100 grams of salt fish. Their con- 
tract is for a year.’ ”’ 

The mortality among these transplanted workers is much higher 
than among those recruited on the spot. 

“ The connection between the moral and the physical health of the 
native workers in stressed in passing by Dr. Guillon. It is, in fact, 
worth bearing in mind, and the Commissioner of Togoland drew atten- 
tion to its importance in his 1924 report, when he spoke of the Sokodes, 
who came from the highlands and were transplanted to the southern 
districts, where there was a population at a higher level of civilisation, 
among whom they came with reluctance and stayed only a short time, 
always refusing to bring their families with them. 

“The native, being strongly attached to his own kin, customs, 
village, and field, undoubtedly suffers from moral depression when 
he loses touch with his country. The Germans had proposed in 1914 
to counteract this by their new draft labour regulations for the Came- 
roons, providing for a quarterly messenger service between the work- 
place and the district of origin of the workers. This is also the aim of the 
measures, which are compulsory in certain colonies, providing that at 
the workplace workers coming from the same districts shall be grouped 
together, and, in certain cases, authorising the settlement of families 
in workers’ villages. 

“The above remarks no doubt show how desirable it would be for 
employers to engage only local workers. But what is possible for small 
undertakings not needing many workers is out of the question for 
large plantations or forest and mining concessions or for carrying out 
important public works. In such cases workers have to be recruited in 
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thousands, and the most fruitful sources of labour are naturally those 
most often used ; Tonking in Indo-China, the Upper Volta in French 
West Africa, would certainly suffer even more from these constant 
levies if they were regularly made in the same districts or provinces. 
If recruiting is carried out too intensively in any one district, its 
future may be compromised. Land falls out of cultivation and the 
small local industries die out. Such a danger ought to be avoided. ”’ 

The author then considers the question of the journeys the natives 
have to make from the place of engagement to the workplace and 
back. When the workers travel by sea or river, it is easy to supervise 
their conditions, but this does not hold for land journeys. In the latter 
case, the difficulties are manifold, and medical, and still more adminis- 
trative, supervision is indispensable. 

“ Consider the dangers the recruited worker is exposed to during 
the journey. The rations distributed on departure are exhausted 
during the first days of the journey, whether consumed or sold. As a 
rule, there are no rest camps, and the caravan stops at night without 
shelter, exposed to wind, cold, or torrential rain. The length of the 
stages has sometimes been fixed by regulation, and rules have even 
been made for the particular case of convoys including women and 
children. But why are there such differences, not to be explained by 
geographical reasons, in the daily distance to be covered, which in 
one case must not exceed 10 kilometers, whereas in others a journey 
of 25 or 30 kilometers is allowed ? 

“ If the journey is made by train the dangers are no less, The men, 
crowded in open trucks or on the platforms of goods trains, travel 
day and night, remain long hours in stations, and suffer from weather 
conditions as much as those travelling on foot, if not even more so. 

“ Other difficulties arise, too, not covered by the regulations, such 

as the case of sick natives who cannot be transported or are infectious 
and must be left during the journey in some village where they are 
complete strangers and do not even know the language. If a doctor 
or nurse is attached to the convoy with a supply of drugs, it will be 
highly embarrassing for them to decide what to do in such circum- 
stances. 
_ “There is one class of native workers, the porters and paddlers, 
whose fate it is to be always travelling, in small groups, without 
supervision, very much as they choose, but always subject to a fairly 
strict time-limit, and their conditions on the journey are identical 
with those of workers going to or leaving an undertaking. For these 
natives it is essential that rest camps should be established along 
the routes thus regularly traversed.” 

Another important question is that of the repatriation of workers 
at the end of their engagement. 

“The repatriation of these men far from their homes, who are 
sometimes unable to return without assistance, seems to us a measure 
that should be made uniformly compulsory. There used to be too many 
abuses in this connection, for at the expiration of the period of engage- 
ment some employers unscrupulously divested themselves, at the 
workplace itself, of any material and moral obligations they might pre- 
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viously have assumed towards their workpeople. In most regulations 
concerning native labour the repatriation of the worker at the end of the 
contract is included among the conditions to which the employer has 
to subscribe before the Administration. But it is not always required 
that this clause should be carried into effect, besides which the native 
may of his own accord refuse repatriation. ” 

In a general way, tlie heads of undertakings should do all that is 
reasonably possible to improve the conditions of life of the workers, 
not only by housing, clothing, and feeding them properly, as they are 
bound to do under the ministerial instructions, but also by trying to 
make the new work asked of them as easy as possible by gradually 
habituating them to the effort expected of them, and even limiting 
this effort in certain circumstances. 

“Certain colonies have thought these aspects of the question 
sufficiently important to be dealt with in labour regulations. In the 
Cameroons, French West Africa, and Togoland, for instance, the 
medical certificate issued to each worker must state what kind of work 
he is fit to do. At the workplace, the work is distributed according to 
the aptitudes of each race, and with a view to avoiding unnecessary 
exertion, which merely results in unproductive fatigue, the new- 
comers are taught by ‘monitors’ the proper way of handling the 
tools and apparatus. Furthermore, provision is made for the gradual 
habituation of labourers. This may even be the subject of regulations, 
as in French Equatorial Africa, where the native on arriving at the 
workplace is employed for only six hours a day during the first month 
and for eight hours during the second, instead of having to start 
at once on the normal ten-hour day. 

“ Another direction leading to similar results in which progress 
should be encouraged is that of improvements in the equipment 
of the workplace, so as to relieve the worker of part of the heavier 
jobs. The installation of 60-centimeter tracks for removing the earth 
from cuttings, the organisation of transport by other means than the 
human head (motor-cars, carts, pack animals), and the supply of 
provisions and materials of all kinds for the railway works are obvious 
improvements that have already been made in certain colonies. 

“ It would also be useful to have the working day reduced during 
certain periods of the year according to the rigours of the climate 
and the nature of the work to be done. Arrangements of this kind, 
which have often been suggested by the medical services of the under- 
takings, appear to have been adopted only in very rare cases. 

“ Finally, in certain cases, task work, which seems more to the 
native taste and makes it possible to obtain a higher output with fewer 
hours of attendance, might, we think, be authorised whenever there 
appears to be no danger of abuses on the part of the employers. ” 


The Contract of Employment 


Although the Ministerial Circulars of 1924 did not mention the 
contract—this being a purely administrative document which up till 
then had contained little more than the obligations of the worker 
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towards his employer—the local Governments have, during the last 
few years, taken the initiative in making this document a guarantee 
that is also valid for the native worker, thus transforming it into a 
genuine reciprocal agreement, by which certain obligations assumed 
by the employer in favour of the person employed ensure that the 
moral and material interests of the latter will be protected. The model 
contracts of to-day set out explicitly and in detail the measures to be 
taken for safeguarding the health and hygiene of groups of natives, 
the composition of the food ration, the distribution of clothing, the 
method of installation at the workplace and in the encampments, 
the nature of the work to be done, the length of the working day and 
of rest periods, and the provision of free medical treatment. If the 
worker is the victim of an accident or contracts a disease during the 
course of his employment, the contract further gives him the right 
to all or part of his pay during his sickness, and in certain circumstances 
to an indemnity or a pension. The period of validity of the contract 
is as a rule fixed at not more than two years, but it is sometimes 
shorter, nine months, six months, three months, or even a month 
and a half, in cases of heavy work or work done in particularly un- 
healthy areas. 

Dr. Heckenroth here raises the extremely important question 
whether native workers who are recruited without a contract are 
outside the scope of administrative protection. 

“This reading of the situation would certainly be a wrong inter- 
pretation of the instructions of the Ministry, which are intended to 
ensure the protection of the health of all native workers, whoever they 
may be. But there is none the less a difference in practice, as was 
indicated fifteen years ago by the Decree of 7 April 1911 concerning 
labour in French Equatorial Africa, which stated explicitly that the 
privileges conferred by the contract of employment were solely for 
natives recruited under this system. This restriction was a step 
backwards compared with the regulations issued at Mayotte in 1906, 
which had, on the contrary, abolished this distinction by extending the 
benefit of administrative protection uniformly to workers of all 
kinds, whether day labourers or engaged by contract. 

“Most of the regulations at present in force stil! appear to keep 
to this distinction. Sometimes it is thought that employment on the 
spot, or engagement at the workplace itself for a few days, makes 
abuses on the part of the employer impossible, so that the contract 
is considered superfluous. Elsewhere, the native workers are classified 
as day labourers and permanent workers, whether engaged by contract 
or not. The permanent worker—i.e. the worker engaged for a period 
of actual work of not less than one month—is entitled to the privileges 
granted to the contract worker. Under other regulations, the guar- 
antees offered by the contract appear to apply only at the request 
of the persons concerned, while they are considered compulsory in 
the case of workers in the pay of employers working for the State or 
the Colonies. 

“It is essentially desirable that there should be no ambiguity in 
the regulations as to the worker’s right to health protection. How 
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necessary this is is well known. Noél Bernard noted it as early as 1905 
in connection with the works for the railway from Trai-Hut to Laokay, 
and he drew attention to the difference between the state of health 
of the workers engaged by contract, who were entitled to complete 
assistance, and the free workers, who received only a ration of rice in 
addition to their pay and were themselves obliged to provide for all 
their own needs. Ill nourished, without suitable dwellings, insuffi- 
ciently clad and deprived of immediate medical care, these coolies 
had a terribly high rate of mortality. 

“ Similar facts have often been cited since that date. It should 
therefore be made quite clear that, in addition to the material and 
pecuniary safeguards that may justifiably be included among the 
privileges secured to the native worker engaged by contract, there 
are others, concerning the health of the workers and the closely 
related questions of housing, clothing, diet, medical attendance, 
and accidents occurring in the course of employment, to which all 
workers have a right, whatever the method by which they are engaged. 

“From this point of view, the system adopted by the General 
Government of French West Africa in its Decree of 29 March 1926 
must be considered very satisfactory. The administrative contract 
is never made compulsory in private undertakings, but in every case 
the native workers obtain from the employer those guarantees which 
elsewhere seem to be afforded only by a contract concluded before 
the Administration and countersigned by it.” 


Accidents occurring during Employment 


Under the various local regulations at present in force in the 
colonies, when a worker falls ill the employer is obliged to provide 
him with free medical attendance and his rations, and sometimes all 
or part of his wages, during a period that varies according to the 
country in question. In addition, if he becomes disabled as a result 
of an accident occurring, or a disease contracted, in consequence of 
or during his employment, he is entitled to damages from the employer, 
either under a decision of the courts (French West Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Indo-China) or by amicable agreement (French Equatorial 
Africa). 

“It will be obvious to anyone how inadequately the native worker 
is protected. In actual fact, he will meet with innumerable material 
and administrative difficulties when he tries, through the courts, to 
obtain the indemnity or pension to which he is indubitably entitled 
in consequence of his disablement. The result is that as a rule he will 
accept the money compensation proposed by the employer for most 
of the accidents that happen to him ; and after all he loses the safeguard 
for the future that this compensation ought logically to provide... . 

“This explains to some extent the ardent campaign conducted 
for some time by certain reformers, perhaps in too much of a hurry, 
for the immediate extension to the colonies of French labour legis- 
lation. 
clearly that the standard of development of our protégés does not 
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allow of such early application to them of measures in force in the 
home country, which are adapted to a very different level of civilisa- 
tion. On this particular point the local authorities and the chambers 
of commerce and agriculture in the young French colonies are in 
complete agreement, even in Indo-China, where industry, commerce, 
and agriculture are fairly highly developed. This same opinion has 
received almost unanimous support, at least until the last few months, 
as will appear from the correspondence exchanged in 1913, and again 
in 1923, between the Governor of Cochin-China and the Saigon Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and in 1913 and 1925 between the Resident- 
Superior of Tonking and the Hanoi Chamber of Commerce. 

“In a recent study J. L. Gheerbrandt, Director of the French 
Colonial Institute, again drew attention to the practical difficulties 
that must inevitably hamper any attempt at the mechanical extension 
of the 1898 Act to the insufficiently advanced colonies. 

“ Ought the native workers of our colonies therefore to be refused 
benefits comparable to those so justly enjoyed by the French worker ? 
Two years ago the Ministry of the Colonies stated that it proposed 
to extend this protection in respect of industrial accidents to the 
colonies. The Saigon Chamber of Commerce, too, reversing its former 
policy, is now reported to be claiming that Indo-Chinese workers 
should enjoy the same guarantees as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act already provides in France. Progress is thus gradually being 
made. There should of course be no question of purely and simply 
extending to the colonies the provisions of the 1898 Act, and in fact 
this has never been seriously suggested... . 

“It has very justly been pointed out that the fact that the natives 
in Indo-China are not registered made it impossible to apply the 
1898 Act, at least for the present. 1 The customary carelessness of the 
natives in handling machinery and the resultant risk of frequent 
accidents have also been mentioned. It has even been said that due 
allowance must be made for the mentality of the natives of this 
country, who are capable of helping to cause an accident for purposes 
of gain. All these arguments were brought forward by the National 
Insurance Fund when refusing the insurance policies proposed by the 
heads of undertakings on behalf of their native workers ; they are not 
without value, but they merely show that there can be no question 
of applying the French Act to the colonies as it stands. 

“On the other side it should be remembered that this Act, slightly 
modified, has been applied in Algeria with very satisfactory results, 
and that here, as there, all that is needed is to adapt the regulations 
to the surroundings in which they are to be applied. In the opinion 
of the writer this argument deserves as much consideration as the 
previous remarks. In Morocco, it may be added, a satisfactory formula 
has been arrived at with the assistance of the insurance companies, 
which allow employers to take out collective accident insurance poli- 





2 According to section 12 of the Act, in cases of permanent disablement or 
death the date and place of birth of the victim or claimants for pension must 
be stated. 
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cies, a system whose advantages are explained by Dr. Routhier in 
an excellent report. As regards our colonies, until new regulations 
are introduced, the native worker who suffers from an accident will 
in practice be dependent on the good will of the head of the under- 
taking. The courts will rarely intervene, and if they do, it may well 
be asked on what precise principles they will base their decision, even, 
and above all, if the local health service has established a scale, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Ministerial Circular of 4 October 
1924, to determine the degree of severity of the injury incurred at 
work, 

“In the opinion of the writer the compensation to be granted 
for a given degree of disablement cannot be fixed on the same scale 
for persons belonging to different races, some of whom come from 
countries where living is easy and needs are almost non-existent, 
whereas others are from towns, to which the victim of the accident 
will return with whatever pension is granted to him as his only source 
of livelihood.” 


MEASURES FOR THE SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROTECTION 
OF THE WORKERS 


Food Rations 


The ministerial instructions of 1924 requested the colonies in future 
to require employers to distribute food rations in kind to their native 


workers, on a scale affording reasonable safeguards, namely, that of 
the rations of the local native troops. These instructions have not 
yet been followed everywhere, and in some colonies there is still a 
certain latitude, allowing the ration in kind to be replaced by a food 
allowance, on which the native has to feed himself. This latitude has 
regrettable results on railway or road-building works, or in important 
agricultural, forestry, or mining companies, whose workplaces are 
usually a long way from any centre of supplies. In these cases the men 
have to buy their food from the traders who accompany them, whose 
supplies are received irregularly and are often of poor quality. It is 
also to be feared that the native worker who wishes to increase 
his accumulated savings (pécule) may economise too much on food. 
It is therefore desirable that the ministerial regulations concerning 
the issue of the ration in kind should be rigorously enforced every- 
where and in all circumstances. 

Another real necessity is that the food should be given to the men 
ready for consumption. Under various recent regulations a certain 
number of men or women have to be employed at the workplace 
with the sole duty of preparing meals. It is very important that these 
cooks should be able to prepare food that is in every way similar 
to what the workers are accustomed to, if under-nourishment and its 
unfortunate consequences are to be avoided. The demand that 
“monitors”? should be employed to prepare food to which the natives 
are not accustomed has been put forward in various quarters and 
seems altogether justified. 
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It is also the duty of the Administration to facilitate the pro- 
visioning, not only of certain works, but also of whole populations. 
Sometimes it promotes the development of local fisheries ; elsewhere 
it encourages cattle raising in favourable districts. Finally, according to 
some recent regulations, large industrial and agricultural undertakings 
have to provide allotments for their workers, who are invited to cul- 
tivate them with a view to supplementing their normal rations. 

Dr. Heckenroth next attacks the question of the composition 
of the daily food ration. This is fixed either by the central authorities 
for the whole country, or, as in Madagascar, for each district by the 
labour offices. The substitution of one article of food for another is 
allowed, under certain conditions, according to local resources. The 
Ministry of the Colonies in its Circular of 4 April 1925 demanded that 
the native workers’ food rations should be based on precise data 
furnished by colonial chemical laboratories, which should therefore 
be organised and equipped without delay, so as to determine the 
normal ration for the various races, to analyse the foodstuffs, and 
to determine equivalent values and methods of remedying any 
inadequacy in the customary diet. 


Housing 


Although not of such prime importance as the previous question, 


this, too, deserves consideration by the Administration. In stationary 
undertakings (plantations, mines, etc.) the Administration has the 
right to prescribe the foundation of workers’ villages satisfying all 
hygienic requirements. But such villages call for considerable financial 
resources, for certainty as to the morrow, and for the permanent 
employment of the workers at the same place, whether mine or planta- 
tion. For these and suchlike reasons the Ministry decided, in its 
Circulars of 1924, that the type of native hut customary in the villages 
of the recruited workers might well be adopted for housing the 
workers. Treated on these lines, the solution of the housing problem 
becomes fairly simple and does not call for much expenditure. 
As a result, great progress has been made in most French colonial 
undertakings. 

“ It therefore seems unnecessary to turn back and discuss the value 
of the older suggestions for the use of wooden hutments that can be 
taken down and set up again, for these are costly, are more difficult 
to disinfect (and there might be some hesitation in burning them), 
soon become unusable, and cannot be transported from one encamp- 
ment to another unless there are suitable means of communication. 
The ‘gypsy van’ system advocated by the Laos local authorities is as 
little to be recommended, and seems unlikely to become general for 
the reasons just given. Moreover, the planks and partitions, all the 
necessary material for the rapid construction of the ‘box’ in which 
the workers take shelter, form the load of the van; and this material, 
being necessarily limited in quantity, can meet the needs of only a very 
small number of workers. 
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“Tents need not be judged with the same severity. They have 
been definitely condemned by some in view of the experiments made 
with them in the tropics in the native encampments, where the un- 
satisfactory results obtained ought to have been expected, for they 
are fragile and do not offer adequate protection against cold, heat, 
or rain. They are on much the same footing as the various types of 
huts met with in the colonies, which are primarily adapted to the 
climatic conditions of the country. 

“Tents should be employed only for the races that ordinarily use 
them. Although an inadequate protection under tropical skies, they 
will on the contrary render some services in other countries, Morocco 
for instance, where in the opinion of the Health Directorate their 
employment in the temporary workers’ camps, if obviously far from 
perfect, is for the moment at least the only possible plan. 

“To sum up, it will always be a wise proceeding to house the native 
according to his own customs, provided that these do not definitely 
run counter to the laws of health ; and in this connection the heads 
of undertakings ought to be warned against the disadvantages of 
over-large communal huts which are not heated and where the workers 
are cold at night because as a rule they are insufficiently clad. ” 


Clothing 


It seems unnecessary to enumerate the reasons why the under- 
takings should clothe the workers they engage. If the latter arrive at 
the works wearing only a loincloth or “ pagne’”’, a “bubu”’, or a 
“lamba ”’, which is soon worn out at work, it is only fair that it should 
be replaced. Moreover, workers transplanted from other districts run 
more risk of sickness than in their own villages. They make the 
journey to the place of work in defective conditions ; they easily catch 
infectious diseases, and are especially liable to pneumonia as a con- 
sequence of a chill that in many cases might easily have been avoided. 
The Ministerial Circulars of 1924 prescribe that the employer shall 
issue to the workers “ clothing and a blanket of a weight and quality 
approved by the Administration’ when the men leave their own 
villages. But the regulations in force do not all make the supply of 
clothing compulsory, and when they do contain some provision of 
the kind it is not always in exact conformity with the instructions 
of the Ministry as regards the date of issue of the equipment. It 
seems reasonable to clothe the natives according to their custom. 
‘As to the ever decreasing number who go naked, they should not be 
left to the error of their ways, but, on the contrary, their education 
from this point of view should be begun at once ; it will soon take 
effect.” Finally, it is desirable that the labour regulations should 
provide for the renewal of worn-out garments and should explicitly 
request employers also to clothe such workers’ families as are allowed 
to live at the workplace. 
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THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


The protection of the health of the workers involves as a first 
necessity the adoption of measures to prevent the occurrence of epi- 
demic or endemic diseases at the workplace, or to limit their effects. 
In this connection, Dr. Heckenroth reviews the principal diseases 
to which native workers are exposed, describes the most indispensable 
preventive measures, and notes in passing the improvements in the 
latter due to recent scientific discoveries. He lays special stress on the 
extent to which the activity of the doctor and permanent supervision 
by him are indispensable to maintaining the health of groups of 
workers. It is therefore natural to find that the Ministerial Circulars 
demand constant medical supervision at the workplace, carried out 
both by doctors attached to the undertaking and by the health author- 
ities of the colony. 

“In the prophylaxis of epidemic diseases, supervision by the 
local health service is of particular importance, for it serves the general 
interest. Travelling health inspectors have been appointed for this 
purpose in nearly all our oversea possessions, their work being similar 
to that of the regional doctors in Morocco, whose fruitful work and 
useful influence on the protection of public health in that country 
are well known. 

“The local authorities have retained not merely the right to 
inspect everything relating to the health and hygiene of native workers, 
but also the power to take effective action to prevent disease at the 
workplace, either by acting only as advisers to the heads of under- 
takings and their doctors, or by taking their place altogether. In 
Morocco, this rule takes an even stricter form, for in every case of an 
epidemic the Health Directorate itself applies the necessary measures. 

“The Administration of the Protectorate, being anxious that the 
health of large groups of workers should always be subject to super- 
vision, has very rightly decided that mining undertakings, in view 
of their prospective growth and the native staff they require, shall 
not be authorised to provide the necessary medical and sanitary 
services on their own account until they reach their full develop- 
ment and are in a position to support the heavy financial burden 
entailed by this important service. While the mining company is being 
organised, this burden therefore falls wholly on the Administration. 
Later on, the undertaking takes part in the work and contributes 
towards the expenses of the preventive measures, until it is able to 
carry on the whole service with its own medical staff, and out of its 
own pocket. It would be an advantage to extend this procedure to 
all colonial undertakings.” 


Dr. Heckenroth concludes his study by stating that as he wished 
to be able to show what had been done during the last few years for 
the protection of the health of native workers at the workplace, he 
had accordingly asked some important colonial companies (over 
a hundred) for particulars of the improvements they had effected in 
this field. Less than a dozen replied. 
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“ There is no occasion ”’, Dr. Heckenroth concludes, “ to interpret 
this almost general silence as a sign of indifference towards the serious 
problem of the recruitment and the employment of labour, a problem 
on whose happy solution the rational and complete exploitation of 
our oversea territories, and therefore their future, depend. But 
perhaps it should be regarded as a failure to recognise the value of 
joint enquiries into the methods of putting the measures advocated 
by the central authorities into practice. 
aig Furthermore, information of the same kind had been asked for 
from the different colonies with respect to both public and private 
undertakings ; some has not been received, some has been insufficient, 
owing to the difficulties of such enquiries and the length of time they 
demand. 

“ Yet the question of the protection of the workers is of the greatest 
urgency in undertakings where there are hundreds or thousands of 
them. In Tonking alone, commerce, industry, and mining employ 
close on 70,000 workers, and the labour demand of the State under- 
takings is at least as great. To speak only of the urgent repair of the 
dikes, it was estimated in September 1926 that 25,000 workers would 
be needed, which meant the mobilisation in rotation of close on 60,000 
natives. The herding together of these large numbers cannot help 
being a serious menace to public health unless complete provision 
is made for the prevention of disease, the detection of the sick, and their 
treatment. In Indo-China, 6,000 workers (a figure below the actual 
number) recruited in the different countries of the Union are employed 
by local companies. In Laos, 8,000 to 9,000 workers are employed 
every year throughout the territory under the system of labour dues. 
In Cambodia there are 5,000 to 6,000 workers in various undertakings 
or public works. In French West Africa, 4,500 men are employed on 
the railways that are under construction, and certain firms recruit 
1,200 to 1,500 natives or more for a single undertaking. In the Came- 
roons, 6,500 natives are employed by the colony for building railways 
and 18,000 by private undertakings. In the Congo, the construction 
of the Brazzaville-Ocean Railway entails the permanent employment 
of several thousands, and the many industrial, mining, and agricultural 
companies have a constant and large demand for labour. In Mada- 
gascar and the dependencies there are also groups of workers of the 
same dimensions, some, as at Nossi-Bé, comprising as many as 3,000. 

“This rapid review is sufficient to indicate the immense effort 
that is necessary—an effort of organisation, finance, and human 
charity—if the task of protecting the health of native workers during 
their employment is to be set on a sound footing. The task is still far 
from being accomplished everywhere as it ought to be, either in private 
or in public undertakings, and this report has even had occasion to 
draw attention to the omissions of certain administrative texts con- 
cerning labour regulations for the colonies. But it is consoling to 
record the first results, in some cases approaching perfection, obtained 
by certain companies.” 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries sabe 


the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data 
are available information is given as to the numbers registered at 
various dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the 
number of unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II 
gives index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 
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Italy 


Latvia Norway 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 





Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Wholly 
unem- 


| 
| Trade unionists 
(10 unions) 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Trade unionists 


remaining 
on live 
register 


Number 
unem- 


remaining 
on live 
register 


Number 


Per 
° unem- 


cent. 


Unemployment 
insurance 
societies 


Per 
cent, 


Number 
unem- 


ployed ployed ployed ployed 





19,871 
16,747 
15,365 


14,083 
14,302 
17,100 
16,670 
15,697 


1,295 
1,223 
928 
965 
1,914 Y 
5,179 ; . 
9,184 5,523 
14,030 * 
12,856 * 
10,909 5,216 
. 
. 


1928 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 


306,629 
247,021 
234,210 
248,100 
268,883 
282,379 
321,123 

363,551 
461,889 | 
489,347 5 | 


6,478 
* 
* 


6,298. 
*. 











293,277 
227,682 


9,067 | 
7,281 
1,433 


11,077' 


























Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 


347,341" 














Czechosiovakia 


| 
| 
Serb-Croat- Sweden Switzerland | 
Slovene | 
Kingdom Unemployment | 








Trade union 
insurance funds 


™ Trade unionists 





Nu 
unem- 
ployed 

remaining 
on live 
register 


Date 





| funds 
| 


h 
(end of month) Number 


unemployed, a 


Per cent. 
unemployed 


Number 
unemploye 
registered | 


di Number 
| unem- 
ployed 





registered 





| 





16,556 
13,468 
13,627 
15,588 
16,304 
13,228 
12,532 
19,698 
31,819 
36,147 
30,526 
26,835 


1,571,060 | 
1,471,320 | 


22,978 
21,257 
20,238 
19,826 
22/159 
27,008 
32,220 
49,633 
43,424 
44,254 
44,250 


1928 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 


135,542 
116,247 
100,487 
90,976 
82,642 
79,478 
97,414 
128,144 
161,189 
178,273 
176,539 
155,225 
127,921 


* 
0.8 

a 

. 





a be be tn i bo bo 


1,561,000 | 
1,665,300 | 


Stir De aeeaio 
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1,755,500 


PPPS SSI NNN © 
ee 
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Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 


311,065 262,538 1,308,249 














1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Germany' Canada‘ Estonia‘ | United States Switzerland 


| 





Index number of employment 





| Membership of Number Number | Average number Number 
| sickness funds on employed in | employed on | employed in employed in 

| 1 Jan. 1925=100 1926=100 1 Jan. 1927 =100 | 1926=100 March 1925 = 100 
| 





June 
July 
Aug. 


1928 May | 


ee ee ee 
CO, me ee em 
COUN er we 


oe 
FH RH ww 


ton 





IIs 


a ee ee en 


April 








Number of per- 
sons on which 991,093 39,131 4,815,508 
latest figures | 
are based } | 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The siga — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


Statistics showing Movements in the General 
Level of Wages 


Statistics are given below for the first time showing changes in the 
general level of wages within each country. It is intended to publish 
these statistics twice a year, in the January and July numbers of 
the Review. The movement of wages forms an important element in the 
economic life of a country and it is thought that these figures may be 
of use, especially when considered in relation to the movement of 
prices given at regular intervals in this Review. 

The series given are limited to those statistics which are represen- 
tative of the general changes of wages as a whole or in a group of 
important industries. Certain countries publish statistics of wages 
showing the movement separately for various industries. These 
series are not included (except for agriculture in the United States and 
Canada). It is hoped that the publication in the Review of the series 
showing the general wage movement will encourage countries which 
compute series for separate industries to combine the data into 
a general average. 
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The series given below are further limited to those for which a 
pre-war basis is available. Where a series published by a national 
authority is limited to money wages, index numbers have been cal- 
culated by the International Labour Office to show the levels of 
wages at different dates in relation to the pre-war level. In certain 
countries statistics showing the general movement of wages are 
available on a post-war basis only. The Office intends to include 
these series later on. 

So far as possible the series given are national in scope, being 
based on information not only for different industries, but also for 
different districts. For one or two countries in the tables, however, 
no national figures are available, but general averages for an impor- 
tant district of the country (e.g. the capital) are given. 

The general series are given in certain sub-divisions according 
to the national practices. Certain countries give separate data for 
skilled men, unskilled men, and women. Also the statistics sometimes 
relate to hourly, sometimes to daily, and sometimes to weekly wages. 
It will be noted that for some countries the series are rates of wages, 
and for others, statistics of earnings. 

Notes are given showing the methods employed in the calculation 
of these series, their scope, and the frequency of publication. Unfor- 
tunately in many cases the available sources do not give full infor- 
mation as to the methods employed or the object the statistics are 
intended to serve. A series of resolutions on methods of compiling 
index numbers according to the different objects for which they 
are compiled was recently adopted by an International Conference 
on Wage Statistics held at Geneva in January 1929. These resolu- 
tions, which indicated six different objects of wage index numbers 
and the methods appropriate to each, were reproduced in the Review 
for April 19291, and the attention of the reader is directed to them. 
In these resolutions it is shown that methods of weighting may 
make important differences in the results ; over a long period of time 
the movement of workers between lower-paid occupations and higher- 
paid occupations in an industry, or between lower-paid industries and 
higher-paid industries, and improved facilities for earning, especially 
on piece rates, may have significant effects on the general index 
numbers. 

It should be emphasised that these statistics are primarily intended 
to show fluctuations over a period of time within each country. Owing 
to differences in scope and methods of compilation, it is not possible 
to compare with any accuracy the statistics between the different 
countries. 


SouRCES AND NOTES 


Information is given below for each country covered by the tables 
indicating the sources from which the statistics have been obtained, 
the nature of the wage data, their scope (industries and districts 





1 International Labour Reivew, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 531-538. 
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covered) and methods and frequency of compilation. The countries 
are arranged in the notes, and as far as possible in the tables, in 
the alphabetical order of the French names. 


South Africa : Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa. 


The series, which are compiled by the Office of Census and Statistics, show 
average rates of wages for a full-time week of adult male European workers. They 
are calculated from information supplied chiefly by the trade unions and the em- 
ployers and cover the following ten industrial groups : mining ; engineering and 
metal working ; building ; printing, bookbinding, etc. ; general manufacturing ; 
transport and communication (railways, harbours, tramways and posts) ; trading ; 
clerical (government, municipal, and other); domestic (hotels, etc.) ; and mis- 
cellaneous, including police. So far as possible information for each industrial 
group is obtained in respect of each of the nine principal industrial centres of the 
Union. In calculating the averages, weights are applied only in the final results. 
Thus in calculating the weighted average wage for all industrial groups combined 
in each town and in the Union as a whole, the simple arithmetic average in each 
industry and in each town is weighted by the number representing the number 
of persons in that industry in the town concerned. The index numbers published 
by the Office of Census and Statistics are based on the year 1910. The series given 
below has been recalculated by the International Labour Office on the base 
1914 = 100. The statistics are published at annual intervals and refer generally to 
31 December in the years 1920-1922, and to 30 September in subsequent years. 


Germany: Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


The statistics, which are published by the Federal Statistical Office, generally 
show the average hourly and full-time weekly wages of skilled and unskilled adult 
workers, without distinction of sex. For post-war years the figures are those fixed 
by collective agreement, and include, for the industries and districts where such 
allowances are paid, the amounts of family allowances for wife and two children. 
The pre-war figures, however, are not strictly comparable with the post-war 
figures, as for most industries they are based on average earnings and not on rates 
of wages. The averages cover the following twelve branches of industry : mining ; 
the metal industry ; chemicals ; building ; wood ; paper manufacture ; printing ; 
textiles ; brewing ; baking, confectionery, etc. ; cardboard goods manufacturing ; 
and federal railways. Figures for ail the chief industrial centres of the country are 
included in the averages. Weights are used in the calculation of the averages. 
The index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office on 
the base 1913-1914 = 100. Average wages are compiled for each month. Data 
are not tabulated below for the years 1920-1923, because figures for this period are 
not comparable as regards the industries covered with those for subsequent periods, 
and also because of the wide fluctuations and currency changes which marked 
these years of financial crisis. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures, which are published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, are average hourly and full-time weekly rates of wages of adult male and 
female workers. They are based primarily on awards, determinations, and industrial 
agreements, and are generally minimum rates. In cases where no such rate is in 
force, the ruling union or predominant rate of wage being paid is ascertained from 
employers and secretaries of trade unions. The statistics are representative mainly 
of industries in the metropolitan area of the capital town of each of the six States 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. Certain industries, however, which obviously 
are not carried on in the capital towns (e.g. mining, shipping, agricultural and 
pastoral work), are included. The number of occupations covered by the figures 
for the years included in the table has been kept constant (3,948 male and 308 
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female occupations). Fourteen industrial groups are covered by the statistics, 
namely : wood and furniture ; engineering and metal working ; food and drink ; 
clothing and boots ; books and printing ; other manufacturing ; building ; mining ; 
rail and tram services; other land transport ; shipping; pastoral and agricultural ; 
domestic and hotels; and miscellaneous. Simple arithmetic averages of the 
various rates of wages in a given industrial group in each State are calculated, 
as there are no satisfactory data of the number of persons engaged in each 
of the occupations for which rates of wages are obtained, so that no detailed 
system of weights could be applied. For the calculation of the general average 
wage in which all industries and States are combined, weights are applied. The 
base of the index numbers published by the Bureau of Census and Statistics is 
1911. The index numbers given below are recalculated by the International Labour 
Office on the base 1914 = 100. The figures are published quarterly and refer to 
the last day of each quarter. 


Canada: (a) Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, published as supplement 
to the Labour Gazette. 


The index numbers for manufacturing industries, which are published by the 
Dominion Department of Labour, show changes in hourly rates of wages. Two 
series are given below, the first showing changes in the rates mainly of ski'led 
men, although certain categories of unskilled men and also of women are included, 
and the second showing changes in the rates of unskilled male factory workers. 
The index numbers of unskilled male factory workers are calculated from the 
rates of wages paid in a number of factories selected as samples. The series covering 
chiefly skilled men are based on provisions of collective agreements and reports 
of representative employers and trade unions. These reports are supplemented 
by figures secured by officers of the Department of Labour and by correspondents 
of the Labour Gazette resident in different parts of Canada. The index numbers, 
which are based on 1913 = 100, cover the following trades : building ; metal ; 
printing ; electric railways ; steam railways; and coal mining. In certain of 
these industries the number of occupations covered has been increased in recent 
years. The statistics cover all the chief industrial centres. In combining the 
figures for different industries and occupations ordinary arithmetic averages 
are used. The figures are published annually ; they represent the position 
generally in the month of September. 


(b) Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


The statistics for agricultural workers, which are compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show the annual rates of wages of men and women respectively. 
The figures include the value of board. The data on which the figures are based 
are secured each year from agricultural correspondents of the Bureau throughout 
Canada. Up to the year 1925 inclusive, unweighted averages of the rates in dif- 
ferent districts were calculated, but for subsequent years weighted averages based 
on the population in each district have been calculated. The figures are published 
annually. The series go back to 1914 and this year is taken as base for the index 
numbers. 


Denmark : Silatistiske Efterretninger. 


These series, published by the Department of Statistics, show average hourly 
earnings of skilled men, unskilled men, women, and a general average. They 
cover a large number of industries in different parts of the country. The number 
of industries covered is greater in recent years than in the earlier statistics. The 
figures are based on data supplied by the Danish Association of Employers. The 
averages are calculated by dividing tota! earnings by the total number of workers. 
Figures are available for 1914 and the International Labour Office has used these 
data as the base for the index numbers which it has calculated. The figures are 
published quarterly. 
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United States: (a) Monthly Labour Review, published by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


The statistics show the union hourly and full-time weekly rates of wages. 
They cover chiefly male workers in skilled occupations, but include certain cate- 
gories of unskilled male workers, and also women. The trades covered are chiefly 
those in the baking, building, printing, stone-working, laundry, and publishing 
industries and in transportation. The data are collected from representative 
cities in different parts of the country. Special agents of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics make personal calls on buciness agents or other officials of local unions. 
In the calculations an average for each trade is first obtained. This is done by 
multiplying the rate in each city by the number of union members in the city, 
adding the products, and dividing by the aggregate number of union members. The 
averages for each trade are then combined by a similar method into a general 
average for all trades. Rates for 15 May of each year are collected. In recent 
years union scales are usually fixed in the spring and figures for 15 May remain 
representative for the succeeding twelve months. The index numbers are calcu- 
lated on the base 1913 = 100. 


(b) Wages in the United States, and The Service Letter on Industrial Relations, 
published by the National Industrial Conference Board. 


The series given below for manufacturing industries are compiled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. They show average hourly and weekly actual 
earnings of skilled and semi-skilled men, unskilled men, women, and a general 
average. The figures are obtained from representative establishments in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries in different parts of the country. It is estimated 
that the number of workers covered is about one-fourth of the total number of 
workers in these industries. The figures are taken from the payrolls of the estab- 
lishments. In calculating the general average earnings of all wage earners, 
constant weights are used proportionate to the importance of each industry 
as determined by the 1919 Census. The series include statistics for July 1914, 
this date being used as base for the index numbers. During recent years the data 
have been published monthly. 


(c) Crops and Markets, published by the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


The figures given show the average daily rates of wages of agricultural 
workers ; the value of board is included. Figures are obtained by correspondents 
of the Bureau in different parts of the country. The daily rates for each year 
to 1923 are unweighted averages based on data for the whole year; from 1924 
onwards the daily rates for each year are based on weighted averages of quarterly 
rates for April, July, October, of the current year, and January of the following 
year, greater weight being given to the July and October rates than to those for 
April and January. The official index numbers are based on 1910-1914 = 100; 
the International Labour Office has calculated the index numbers with rates in 
1914 as base. The statistics are published quarterly. 


France: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France. 


These series are average rates of hourly and daily wages of men in the Paris 
district and of men and women in a number of other cities. The figures for Paris 
are unweighted averages of the wages of workers in twenty-one different occupa- 
tions ; those for other cities are similarly calculated from the wages of thirty-eight 
occupations for men and seven occupations for women. The occupations are 
those in the “smal!” or handicraft industries, and, being found in almost all 
areas covered by the enquiry, provide a uniform basis for comparison. The women’s 
occupations are chiefly in the clothing industry and laundry work. 

The data are obtained by means of a questionnaire which is sent to the conseils 
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de prud’hommes, and the mayors of the chief towns of the departments where no 
conseil de prud’hommes is established. It is believed that considerable variations 
exist in the methods adopted by the local authorities for estimating the wages in 
their areas. The data resulting from the later enquiries are collected under generally 
similar conditions to those in the preceding investigations; they can in conse- 
quence be accepted as a reasonable basis for forming approximate conclusions as 
to the general wage movement. The information is now compiled and published 
once a year, and relates generally to the month of October. The pre-war base 
is 1911. 


Great Britain: (a) Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates. These index numbers show the estimated 
average changes in weekly full-time rates of wages of adult workpeople (men 
and women) calculated in relation to the level of August 1914. They are based 
mainly on the recognised minimum or standard rates of wages fixed by collective 
agreements or embodied in arbitration awards, Statutory Orders under Trade 
Boards Acts, etc. In some industries in which no agreements, awards, or Orders 
have been made, the minimum rates recognised by the trade unions concerned 
are used. In some cases in which the money rates are not available, information 
on the amounts of agreed changes is utilised. The series covers most of the chief 
branches and centres of industry ; agricultural labour is also included. The 
index relates to the same classes of workpeople at different dates. Appro- 
priate weights are used in combining the data for different industries. The index 
numbers are published at irregular intervals, but figures for the end of each quarter 
are generally available. 


(b) Monthly Bulletin of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


Index Numbers of Earnings. These index numbers show the approximate 
level of average earnings for a normal week in relation to the level in July 1914. 
They are based on an estimate of the relative levels of earnings in July 1914 
and December 1924. It was found that the December 1924 level was 195 in relation 
to 100 in July 1914. The relation between July 1914 and December 1924 allows 
for various factors, including not only changes in time rates and piece rates, but 
also changes in facilities for earning at piece rates, the shifting of relative numbers 
from one occupation or industry to another, and regrading within an industry. 
From 1925 onwards allowance is generally made (except for miners) only for 
changes in time and piece rates. Thus at December 1924 the index number 
measures the change in comparaison with July 1814 in the average level of a week’s 
earnings of all manual workers not wholly unemployed ; after that date it reflects 
primarily changes in rates. The index numbers will be rectified so as to continue 
to measure earnings when information is available for this purpose. It is believed, 
however, that the movement in earnings cannot have differed significantly from 
the movement of rates since 1924, especially as it is possible to rectify miners’ 
earnings at frequent intervals. 

Twenty industries and occupations are covered, namely: bricklayers ; 
bricklayers’ labourers ; compositors ; dock labourers ; fitters ; engineering labourers ; 
coal mining ; railway workers ; cotton ; wool ; agriculture ; shipbuilding ; workers 
under local authorities (non-trading services) ; tram drivers and conductors ; lorry 
drivers ; boot and shoe making ; sugar and confectionery industries ; ready-made 
tailoring ; shirt making ; and the tobacco industry. Representative centres in 
different parts of the country are covered. The data for the separate industries 
and occupations are combined by using weights based mainly on rough estimates 
of the weekly wage bill in each industry or occupation. The figures are compiled 
and published each month. 


New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 
These index numbers, published by the Census and Statistics Office, show 


changes in average weekly minimum rates of wages of men and women. They 
are based almost entirely on awards of the Arbitration Court. The fourteen 
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industries covered are as follows: food and drink; clothing and _ boots; 
textiles ; building; wood manufacture; paper and printing; metal works 
and engineering ; other manufactures ; mining ; agricultural and pastoral ; land 
transport ; shipping and cargo working ; hotel, restaurant, and other personal 
service ; and miscellaneous. The four chief industrial districts of the country 
are covered. Unweighted averages for representative occupations in each 
industry are first computed. In calculating the general averages, constant 
weights, determined mainly by the number of workers in each district and indus- 
trial group as recorded by the trade union rolls for December 1916, are applied. 
The index numbers, which are based on the year 1914, are published quarterly. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


These figures, which are published by the Social Board, are average hourly 
and daily actual earnings (including overtime earnings and payments in kind) 
of men and of women. General averages, including young persons under eighteen 
years of age, are also given. The figures cover all important industrial groups, 
together with mining, commerce, transport, and municipal service. The data 
are obtained from the employers by means of a questionnaire. Average annual 
earnings are first calculated by dividing the total sums actually paid during the 
year by the number of workers. The average hourly and daily earnings are cal- 
culated from the annual averages. The index numbers are calculated on the 
base 1913 = 100. The figures are compiled and published annually. 


Switzerland: Rapports économiques et statistiques sociales. 


These statistics, which are based on figures given in annual reports of the 
National Accident Insurance Office, are average actual daily earnings of skilled 
and semi-skilled men, unskilled men, and women, who have been victims of acci- 
dents during the year. They include all regular allowances at the time of the 
accident. The industries covered include all the chief manufacturing industries, 
together with building, production and distribution of electricity, gas, and water, 
forestry work, etc. 

Foremen and similar groups are included, but not apprentices or managerial, 
technical, commercial, or office staffs. The numbers of workers vary from year 
to year according to the accidents in different industrial groups. The total number 
of workers covered by the 1928 statistics was about 73,000, of whom over 60,000 
were adult male workers (about 31,000 being skilled and semi-skilled) and about 
6,000 adult female workers. 

The index numbers are calculated on the base 1913 = 100. The figures are 
published annually. 


Czechoslovakia: Bulletin statistique de la République tchécoslovaque. 


These statistics, which are compiled by the Statistical Office, are average hourly 
minimum rates of wages for ordinary time of men and women. They are based 
on the provisions of collective agreements in thirty-two branches of industry in 
Prague. The branches are grouped as follows: stone, pottery, and glass, metal, 
engineering, wood-working, textiles, clothing, paper, food, hotels, building, printing, 
commerce and work auxiliary to commerce. Within the thirty-two branches 
data are included for 374 occupations or groups of occupations, covering nearly 
68,000 workers, or 65.5 per cent. of the total in Prague. In calculating the averages, 
weights are used based on the number of workers in each occupation or industry. 
Rates for the whole of each year are covered. The index numbers are based on 
1914 = 100. The figures are published annually. 
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GERMANY # 





| Skilled workers (men and women) | Unskilled workers (men and women) 





| i 
Hourly Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
| 


Money Index Money Index Money Index Money | Index 
rates numbers | rates numbers | rates | numbers| rates | numbers 











R.Pf. R.Mks. R.Pf. R.Mks. 
Pre-war 68.0 35.10 100 41.0 24.01 
1924 72.2 35.44 101 50.3 26.29 
1925 87.8 42.93 122 61.4 31.71 
1926 94.0 45.93 131 65.9 34.05 
1927 99.5 48.26 137 72.9 36.69 
1928 106.5 51.62 147 79.0 39.50 





1927 Ist qr. 94.3 46.07 131 67.7 34.89 
2nd qr. 99.5 48.26 137 72.9 36.69 
3rd qr. 99.7 48.12 137 73.1 36.74 
4th qr. | 101.8 ; 48.74 139 74.3 37.26 
102.1 49.44 141 75.6 37.76 
2ndqr.| 106.5 51.62 147 79.0 39.50 
3rd qr. | 106.7 51.71 147 79.7 39.82 
4th qr. | 107.8 é 52.25 149 80.9 40.47 


1929 Ist qr. 40.55 


Ist qr. 






































AUSTRALIA 





| Women 





| 
Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly 





Money Index | Money Index Money Index Money | Index 
rates numbers | rates | numbers | rates numbers | rates | numbers 





s. d. s. a. | 
6%; 100 | 27 2) 100 
10% 3910) 147 
oy,| 181 |47 7| 175 
0 % | 48 1| 177 
0%| 185 | 4710) 176 
193 |50 0| 184 
193 | 49 8| 183 
204 |51 3/ 189 
52 1| 192 
53 9 


Pre-war 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
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1927 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 
4th qr. | 2 2.81 

1928 Ist qr. | 2 2.94 
2nd qr. — 
3rd qr. 2.97 
4th qr. | 2 2.91 

1929 Ist qr.| — 


2.55 


2.60 
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' Except where otherwise indicated, the pre-war figures are for 1914; for post-war years 
the annual figures are for 30 June of each year, and the quarterly figures for 31 March, 30 June, 


30 September, and 31 December. 
2 The pre-war figures are for 1913-1914. For post-war years the annual figures are for the 


month of June, and the quarterly figures for the months of March, Junc, September, and Decem-~ 
ber. 
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(continued) 





SOUTH AFRICA CANADA 
(Union) * a ad 





- | 


Industry ? Agriculture * 


Chiefly | Unskilled | 
skilled factory wor- 
men * kers (men) 





Women 


A a 





| 
ante | Inte | | 
Weekly —- | ndex | Annual! Index | Annual Index | 
numbers of | numbers of | money | num- | money | num- | 
hourly | hourly | 


money j 
| 
rates | rates | 


rates rates bers rates | bers 





$ 
Pre-war 100 =| 100 323 | 100 
1920 198 821 | 254 
1921 191 | 191 669 | 204 
1922 594 | 184 
1923 182 611 | 189 
1924 184 636 | 197 
1925 180 | 641 | 198 








1926 181 187 639 | 198 
1927 184 188 658 | 204 
1928 


187 634 196 




















DENMARK * 








Skilled | Unskilled men | Women General average 


Hourly Index | Hourly | Index Hourly | Index Hourly | Index 
money num- money num- money | num- money | num- 
earnings bers | earnings bers earnings bers earnings | bers 








Ore Ore | Ore 
Pre-war 45.5 50.2 
1920 189 
1921 : 186 
1922 142 
1923 2 | 134 
1924 2 | 2 142 
1925 
1926 2 137 
1927 f 131 
1928 5f f b 128 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





| 1927 Ist qr. 2: . | 180 
2nd qr. 9: | 131 
3rd qr. f 129 
4th qr. : 83 | 130 
1928 Ist qr. 2 127 
2nd qr. 83 | 128 
3rd qr. : 83 | 128 
4th qr. | 82 130 
| 1929 Ist qr. | . Z i ae a pcs 
| | 
































' For the years 1920-1922 the figures are generally for 31 December ; from 1923 onwards they 
are generally for 30 September of each year. 

* The pre-war figures are for 1913; for other years the figures are generally for the month 
of September of each year. 

* The figures cover a small number of categories of unskilled male workers and also women 
in one or two occupations, but are generally representative of the movement of wages of skilled 
male workers. 

* The figures are for the whole of each year. 

* The figures are quarterly averages ; the annual figures are for the second quarter of each 


year. 





STATISTICS SHOWING MOVEMENTS IN THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(continued) 





FRANCE ' 





Various towns (not including Paris) 





Women 





Daily | Hourly Daily 





Index 
numbers 


Money | 
rates 


Money 
rates 


Index 
| numbers | 


Money | Index Money | Index 


rates | numbers rates | numbers 


Hourly | 
| 
| 





Frs. 
4.61 


18.92 


100 


410 


Pre-war 100 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


22.00 
23.25 
26.93 
27.34 
28.57 






































| 


FRANCE (cont.) ' | 


| GREAT BRITAIN | sew ZEALAND 





Paris * 
Men and women Men and women 
Men | 














Pre-war 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1927 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 
4th qr. 

1928 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 
4th qr. 

1929 Ist qr. 





| Hourly 


Index 
numbers 





| Money 
rates 


Index | 
num- | 


bers 


° 
weekly 
rates 


Index 
numbers 
of 

weekly 
earnings 


| 
Index numbers | 


° 
weekly rates * 

















100 
250-255 
245-255 
185-190 
165-170 

170 

175 

175 
170-175 
170-175 


175 
170-175 
170-175 
170-175 
170-175 
170-175 
170-175 
170-175 








! 
i 


194 
194 
194 
194 














' The pre-war figures are for 1911 ; the post-war figures are for the month of October of each 


year, except 1£21 (February). 

* Certain average wages and also certain index numbers have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the basis of information published in the official sources. 

° The annual figures are for the second quarter of each year; the quarterly figures are for 
the first, second, third, and fourth quarters respectively of each year, and not for the end of 
each quarter. 





STATISTICS SHOWING MOVEMENTS IN THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(continued) 





SWEDEN '* 





Women 





Hourly Daily 





Index 
num- 
bers * 


Money 


° . | 
earnings earnings 





Kr. 












































SWEDEN (cont.)* CZECHOSLOVAKIA ¢ (Prague) | 





General average * Men and women 





Hourly Daily Hourly 





Money Index Money Index Money rates Index 
earnings |jnumbers*/| earnings | numbers (minima) numbers 








Kr. ° Ké. 


Pre-war 0.40 100 
1920 —- 212 
1921 1.49 313 
1922 1.07 226 
1923 1.01 ‘ 214 
1924 1.03 — 
1925 1.06 — 
1926 1.07 5 225 
1927 1.08 5 224 
1928 — 





























’ The figures are calculated from data for the whole year; the pre-war figures are for 


2 Several of these index numbers have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 


* Including young persons. 
* The figures are calculated from data for the whole year, 





STATISTICS SHOWING MOVEMENTS IN THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(continued) 





SWITZERLAND ! 





Skilled and semi-skilled 


men 


Unskilled men 


Women 





Daily money 
earnings 


Index 
numbers 


Daily 
money 
earnings 


Index 
numbers 


Daily 
money 
earnings 


Index 
numbers 





Frs. Frs, 


4.79 
11.05 
10.65 

9.83 

9.47 

9.89 

9.88 

9.89 

9.91 

9.69 


Frs. 

Pre-war 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
19282 


6.82 
7.07 
6.55 
6.37 


6.64 
6.69 
6.61 


























UNITED STATES 





Trade union rates * Agriculture ° 





Chiefly men * 





Index 
numbers 





Money 
rates 





$ 
1.44 
3.56 
2.17 
2.14 
2.09 


Pre-war 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


2.35 





1927 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 
4th qr. 

1928 Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd qr. 
4th qr. | 

1929 Ist qr. | 

| ' 


1 The figures are calculated on the basis of information for the whole year; the pre-war 
figures are for 1913. é 

2 From 1 January 1928 onwards the figures are not actual daily earnings, but one-sinth of 
weekly earnings. 

* The figures are for 15 May of each year; the pre-war figures are for 1913. _ we 

‘ The figures cover also a few categories of women workers, forexample, in laundries, printing, 
and bookbinding. 

5 Approximate figures calculated by the International Labour Office. 

® Up to 1922 the figures are for the whole year; from 1923 onwards the annual figures are 
for the second quarter of each year, and the quarterly figures for the whole quarter, and not for 
the end of the quarter. 
































STATISTICS SHOWING MOVEMENTS IN THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(continued) 





UNITED STATES (cont.) * 





Manufacturing industries 


Skilled and s.mi-skilled men | U nskilled d men 





Hourly Ww eekly Hourly Weekly - 





M Index | M ; Index | M Index | ; Index 

oney num- “oney | num- Stoney num- Money num- 

earnings bers earnings | pers earnings | pers | earnings bers 
! : | 7 j - 





$ $ | $ $ 
Pre-war 0.280 14.16 | 100 | 0.203 | 100 | 10.71 
1920 — — “7 
1921 0.602 26.40 | 
1922 — - — | 
1923 0.621 | 222 | 30.82 | 218 | 0.454 | 224 
1924 0.637 | 228 | 29.91 | 211 | 0.474 | 233 
1925 0.642 | 229 | 30.81 | 218 | 0.470 | 232 
| 


186 | 0.461 | 227 


J 


ty 


* 
v 


na 
e ~ 2s as ps 
Cte mw ie te | 


1926 0.650 252 31.27 221 0.478 235 
1927 0.655 234 $1.55 | 2238 0.491 242 
1928 0.658 235 31.74 224 0.498 245 


wt 








1927 Ist qr. | 0.648 231 31.31 | 221 | 0.490 | 241 | 24.85 
2ndqr. | 0.655 234 31.55 | 223 | 0.491 242 | 24.60 
3rd qr. | 0.654 234 31.09 | 220 | 0.490 | 241 | 24.13 
4th qr. | 0.652 233 30.60 | 216 | 0.488 | 240 24.03 

1928 Ist qr. | 0.658 235 32.11 | 227 | 0.495 | 244 | 25.05 
2nd qr. | 0.658 235 31.74 | 224 | 0.498 | 245 | 25.17 
3rd qr. | 0.664 | 237 32.42 | 229 | 0.497 | 245 | 25.27 
4th qr. | 0.656 234 31.47 | 222 | 0.487 | 240 | 24.76 

| 1929 Ist qr. | 0.673 | 240 33.15 | 254 | 0.503 | 248 | 26.03 | 2 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








UNITED STATES fcont.) ' 


M anufacturing industries 








Women | General average 








Hourly W Weekly Hourly Weekly 


i | dex “x Index 
num- Money | num- 
earnings | joerg | earnings | bers earnings 


ndex 


num- 
earnings | bers 


Money Money 


7 
Money 











| 
= 
| 
s | | 8 
Pre-war 0.154 | 100 100 | 0.245 2.5¢ 100 
1920 a are ae ; oe 
1921 0.371 | 241 F 16.1 19 207 0.531 2 23.58 188 
1922 | -- -- 
192: 0.390 253 
1924 0.393 | 255 | 
1925 0.395 256 
1926 0.395 | 256 | 
1927 0.399 259 { 17.30 221 0.570 233 | 27.40 219 
1928 0.398 259 17.01 217 0.570 233 | 27.30 218 

| 

| 

| 


17. 84 228 0.542 22 27.09 216 
16.49 210 0.560 22 26.04 208 
17.18 219 0.560 22 26.77 213 
17.02 217 0.563 230 27.08 216 








1927 Ist qr. | 0.401 260 17.37 222 | 0.567 231 27.48 219 

2ndqr.| 0.399 259 17.30 221 0.570 233 27.40 219 
233 | 27.11 216 
233 26.89 214 
235 27.59 220 


233 27.30 218 


© § 


or ue te be 


8rd qr.| 0.399 | 259 | 17.21 | 220 
4th qr.| 0.401 | 260 | 17.39 | 222 
1928 Ist qr.| 0.399 | 259 | 17.34 | 221 
2ndqr.| 0.398 | 259 | 17.01 | 217 
8rd qr.| 0.399 | 259 | 17.33 | 221 234 | 27.76 | 221 
4th qr.| 0.396 | 257 | 17.24 | 220 | 0. 233 | 27.73 | 221 
1929 Ist qr.| 0.402 | 261 | 17.76 | 227 | 0.582 | 238 | 28.88 | 230 | 


Soscs 
° 


1b tee 


2-2 +2 =) =)  & 


wNeocee 


























? The annual figures are for the second quarter of each year, except 1928 (June) ; the quarterly 
figures in 1927 are for the whole of each quarter and not for the ends of quarters, while in 1928 
“7 are a the months of March, June, September, and December, and in 1929 for the month 
of March 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 


below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Statistics Regulations [under the Census and Statistics Act 1905-1920]. Dated 
12 January 1927. (C. S. R., 1927, No. 1, p. 63.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 [to amend the Navigation 
(Manning and Accommodation) Regulations]. Dated 16 June 1927. (C. S. R., 
1927, No. 90, p. 990.) 

Regulations under the Seamen’s Compensation Act, 1911. Dated 8 July 1927- 
(C. S. R., 1927, No. 71, p. 1022.) 

Air Navigation (Investigation of Accidents) Regulations, under the Air Navi- 
gation Act 1920. Dated 13 October 1927. (C. S. R., 1927, No. 118, p. 638.) 

Regulation under the Immigration Act 1901-1925 [to add new Regulation 4B 
respecting the enforcement of maintenance guarantee]. Dated 14 December 
1927. (C. S. R., 1927, No. 150, p. 649.) 


Tasmania. 

An Act to amend the Bank Holidays Act, 1919. No. 33 of 1927. Dated 
14 November 1927. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. X XIX, Part II, 
18 Geo. V, 1927, p. 503.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton) ; G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R.d.T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka z4konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to the Granting of Assistance 
to Miners and Prospectors, and the Provision and Administration of a Fund for 
that purpose. No. 47 of 1927. Dated 2 December 1927. (Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Tasmania, Vol. XXIX, Part II, 18 Geo. V, 1927, p. 627.) 

An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to compensation to workers 
in respect of injuries suffered in the course of their employment. No. 82 of 1927. 
Dated 22 December 1927. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. X XIX, 
Part II, 18 Geo. V, 1927, p. 743.) 


BERMUDA 


The Immigration Act, 1927. No. 23 of 1927. Assented to 17 May 1927. (Ber- 
muda Acts and Resolves, 1927, p. 80.) 


CANADA 
New Brunswick. 
An Act to amend “ The Vocational Education Act, 1923’. 17 Geo. V, 1927, 
ch. 8. Assented to 20 April 1927. (New Brunswick Statutes, 1927, p. 198.) 
An Act respecting liens of mechanics, wage earners and others. 17 Geo. V, 
1927, ch. 5. Assented to 21 April 1927. (New Brunswick Statutes, 1927, p. 161.) 


Nova Scotia. 

An Act to amend and consolidate the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 17-18 Geo. V, 
1927, ch. 1. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova Scotia Statutes, 1927, p. 1.) 

An Act to amend and consolidate the law relating to the regulation of metalliferous 
mines and quarries. 17-18 Geo. V, 1927, ch. 2. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova 
Scotia Statutes, 1927, p. 94.) 

An Act relating to Workmen’s Compensation Board rates in certain industries, 
17-18 Geo. V, 1927, ch. 6. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova Scotia Statutes, 1927, 
p. 184.) 

An Act respecting the two-platoon system for employees of permanent fire 
departments. 17-18 Geo. V, 1927, ch. 11. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova Scotia 
Statutes, 1927, p. 153.) 

An Act to amend chapter 129, Revised Statutes 1923, “ Of Compensation 
to Workmen for Injuries in the Course of their Employment”. 17-18 Geo. V, 
1927, ch. 37. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova Scotia Statutes, 1927, p. 247.) 

An Act to amend chapter 129, Revised Statutes 1923, “ The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act”. 17-18 Geo. V, 1927, ch. 38. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova 
Scotia Statutes, 1927, p. 248.) 

An Act to amend chapter 251, Revised Statutes 1923, “The Woodmen’s 
Lien Act”. 17-18 Geo. V, 1927, ch. 52. Passed 11 March 1927. (Nova Scotia 
Statutes, 1927, p. 280.) 


Prince Edward Island. 
The Public Health Act, 1927. 17 Geo. V, cap. 1. Assented to 12 April 1927. 
(Acts of the General Assembly of Prince Edward Island, 1927, p. 3.) 


Quebec. 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926. 18 Geo. V, ch. 67. 
Assented to 31 March 1927, (Statutes of Quebec, 1927, p. 195.) 

An Act to amend the Quebec Mining Act. 18 Geo. V, ch. 28. Assented to 
1 April 1927. (Statutes of Quebec, 1927, p. 105.) 

An Act to prohibit the levying of taxes on persons outside of a municipality 
who work therein. 18 Geo. V, ch. 34. Assented to 1 April 1927. (Statutes of 
Quebec, 1927, p. 121.) 

An Act to amend the Technical or Professional Schools Act. 18 Geo. V, ch. 46- 
Assented to 1 April 1927. (Statutes of Quebec, 1927, p. 151.) 
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FIJI 


An Ordinance to govern the issue and production of passports. No. 2 of 1927. 
Assented to 3 March 1927. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1927, p. 2.) 

A Regulation relating to personal services to chiefs. No. 6 of 1927. (No date.) 
(Regulations of the Native Regulation Board, p. 26.) 

A Regulation to provide for the performance of services for common benefit. 
No. 7 of 1927. (As amended by Regulation No. 2 of 1928.) (No date.) (Regula- 
tions of the Native Regulation Board, p. 27.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Rotuma Lands Ordinance, 1917. No. 11 of 1927. 
Assented to 14 June 1927. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1927, p. 27.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Passports Ordinance, 1927. No. 16 of 1927. As- 
sented to 14 June 1927. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1927, p. 32.) 

A Regulation relating to native dwelling-houses, the sanitation of native 
villages and towns, and infectious diseases. No. 21 of 1927. (No date.) (Regula- 
tions of the Native Regulation Board, p. 52. 

A Regulation relating to assemblies. No, 22 of 19827. (No date.) (Regulations 
of the Native Regulation Board, p. 56.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Native Lands Ordinance 1905. No. 24 of 1927. 
Assented to 28 October 1927. (Ordinances of the Colony of Fiji, 1927, p. 40.) 


JAPAN 


* Act No. 2: The Minimum Age Act forSeamen. Dated 23 February 1927. 
(Kampo, 24 February 1927, No. 44.) 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Ordinance. No. 3 
of 1927. Assented to 29 March 1927. (Ordinances of Kenya, 1927, Vol. VI, p. 3.) 

An Ordinance for regulating pensions, gratuities and other allowances to be 
granted in respect of the service of European officers in the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Kenya. No. 11 of 1927. Assented to 25 June 1927. (Ordinances of Kenya, 
1927, Vol. VI, p. 57.) 

Government Notice No. 426 under the Kenya and Uganda (Transport) Order- 
in-Council, 1925. Regulations for the granting of pensions, gratuities and other 
allowances to European officers in the service of the Kenya and Uganda Railway. 
Dated 22 July 1927. (Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, 1927, Vol. VI, p. 660.) 

Government Notice No. 462: Rules under the Shop Hours Ordinance, 1925. 
Dated 30 August 1927. (Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, 1927, Vol. VI, 
p. 699.) 

Government Notice No. 547: Rules under the Shop Hours Ordinance, 1925. 
Dated 21 October 1927. (Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, 1927, Vol. VI, 
p. 777.) 

An Ordinance to make provision for granting pensions to widows and children 
of deceased Asiatic public officers. No. 20 of 1927. Assented to 22 October 1927. 
(Ordinances of Kenya, 1927, Vol. VI, p. 158.) 

An Ordinance relating to the employment of natives. No. 21 of 1927. Assented 
to 7 November 1927. (Ordinances of Kenya, 1927, Vol. VI, p. 168.) 

Government Notice No. 588: Rules under the Immigration Restriction Ordinance 
(ch. 62 of Revised Edition) [Examination of immigrants]. Dated 28 November 
1927. (Proclamations, Rules and Regulations, 1927, Vol. VI, p. 802.) 

Government Notice No. 594: Petroleum Possession and Transport Rules under 
the Indian Petroleum Act, 1899. Dated 7 December 1927. (Proclamations, Rules 
and Regulations, 1927, Vol. VI, p. 808.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Ordinance. No. 23 
of 1927. Assented to 31 December 1927. (Ordinances of Kenya, 1927, Vol. VI, 
p. 171.) 
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NYASALAND 


An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance, 1922. No. 8 
of 1927. Assented to 16 May 1927. (Ordinances of the Nyasaland Protectorate, 
1927, p. 42.) 

An Ordinance to make provision for the suppression of seditious and dangerous 
societies. No. 9 of 1927. Assented to 16 May 1927. (Ordinances of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate, 1927, p. 43.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Ordinance to amend further the Provisions of the Shop Hours Ordinance, No. 14 
of 1915, and of the Half-Holiday Act, No. 34 of 1905. No. 18 of 1927. Assented 
to 10 August 1927. 

Ordonnansie om die Bepalings van die Winkelureordonnansie No, 14 van 1915 
en van die Vrymiddagwet No. 34 van 1905 verder te wysig. No. 18 van 1927. 
Bekragtig 10 Augustus 1927. 

(Union of South Africa, Province of the Cape of Good Hope, Ordinances, 1927, 
p. 86.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


MANDATED TERRITORY 


South-West Africa. 
Proclamation No. 3 of 1929. Medical, Dental and Pharmacy Act, 1928 : Exten- 


sion of to South-West Africa. Dated 17 December 1928. 

Proklamasie No. 3, 1929. Wet op Geneeshere, Tandartse ex Aptekers, 1928 : 
Toepassing van op Suidwes-Afrika. 17 Desember 1928. 

(Official Gazette Extraordinary of South-West Africa, 1929, No. 301, p. 5513.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria-Denmark. 
Traité de Commerce entre l’Autriche et le Danemark. Du 6 avril 1928. 
Handelsvertrag zwischen Osterreich und Danemark. Vom 6. April 1928. 
(B.G.BL., 1929, 11. Stiick, No. 42, p. 265.) 


Austria-Iceland. 
Traité de Commerce entre l’Autriche et ’Islande. Du 6 avril 1928. 
Handelsvertrag zwischen Osterreich und Island. Vom 6. April 1928. 
(B.G.BI1., 1929, 25. Stiick, No. 106, p. 573.) 


Austria-Lithuania. 

Handelsiibereinkommen zwischen der Republik Osterreich und der Republik 
Litauen. Vom 5. Oktober 1928. 

Convention commerciale entre la République d’Autriche et la République de 
Lithuanie. Du 5 octobre 1928. 

(B.G.BI., 1929, 28. Stiick, No. 120, p. 628.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Tasmania. 

An Act to encourage the settlement of British subjects in Tasmania and to 
authorise the Treasury to advance certain sums of money for that purpose. No. 33 
of 1928. Dated 22 December 1928. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. XXX, 
Part I, 19 Geo. V, 1928, p. 179.) 
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Victoria. 

Proclamation to fix the day of coming into operation of the Apprenticeship 
Act, 1927 (No. 3546), as the eighth day of May, 1928. Dated 8 May 1928. (Victoria 
Government Gazette, 9 May 1928, No. 64, p. 1354.) 

Regulations under the Apprenticeship Act, 1927, relating to trade committees. 
Dated 21 August 1928. (Victoria Government Gazette, 22 August 1928, No. 114, 
p. 2282.) 

Regulations under the Health Act, 1919 (No. 3041), amending the Cleanliness 
(Food) Regulations, 1923. Dated 21 August 1928. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
29 August 1928, No. 119, p. 2351.) 


AUSTRIA 


Ratifikation des Handelsvertrags zwischen Osterreich und Danemark. Vom 
8. Dezember 1928. (B.G.BI., 1929, 11. Stiick, No. 42, p. 265.) 

[Art. X, XI: Schiffahrt ; Art. XII : Auswanderungsunternehmungen. ] 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 14. Dezember 
1928, betreffend Zulassung von Atmungsgeriten fiir den Bergbau. (B.G.BI., 1929, 
8. Stiick, No. 26, p. 215.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 14. Dezember 
1928, betreffend Festsetzung der zulissigen Héchstladung eines wettersicheren 
Sprengmittels. (B.G.Bl., 1929, 8. Stiick, No. 27, p. 215.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 14. Dezember 
1928, betreffend Zulassung von Schlagwetteranzeigern. (B.G.BI., 1929, 8. Stiick, 
No. 28, p. 215.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 31. Dezember 1928, betreffend 
die Beitragsleistung der Arbeit{Dienst)geber zum Bundes-Wohn- und Siedlungs- 
fonds. (B.G.BI., 1929, 8. Stiick, No. 30, p. 216.) 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


Ordinance No. 1 of 1928 [to make provision for the licensing of hospital dressers]. 
Dated 15 August 1928. 

Ordinance No. 5 of 1928 [to amend further the Land Ordinance (Amendment), 
1913, in certain respects]. Dated 15 August 1928. 


BRUNEI 


An Enactment to amend the Indian Immigration Enactment, No. 1 of 1924. 
No. 1 of 1928. Dated 26 November 1928. 


CANADA 
Quebec. 
An Act to amend the Technical or Professional Schools Act. 18 Geo. V, ch. 47. 
Assented to 22 March 1928. (Statutes of Quebec, 1928, p. 145.) 


CHILE 


Ley numero 4.514. — Fija los sueldos-base a que se ajustaran las pensiones de 
jubilacién de los funcionarios del servicio diplomatico y consular. 31 de Diciembre 
de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15274, p. 262.) 

[Act No. 4514, to fix the basic salaries for the assessment of pensions of officials 
in the diplomatic and consular services. Dated 31 December 1928.] 

Decreto niimero 6.125. — Aprueba el Plan de Organizacién de la Educacion 
Comercial. 31 de Diciembre de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15291, p. 674.) 

[Decree No. 6125, to approve the scheme for the organisation of commercial 
instruction. Dated 31 December 1928.] 
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CHINA 


* Act respecting the settlement of labour disputes, promulgated by the Nankin 
Government on 9 June 1928. 


HONG KONG 


An Ordinance to provide for the registration and regulation of watchmen. 
No. 6 of 1928. Assented to 10 April 1928. (Ordinances of Hong Kong, 1928, p. 25.) 
Government Notification No. 192: Regulations made by the Governor in 
Council under section 3 of the Watchmen Ordinance, 1928, Ordinance No. 6 of 
1928, on 12 April 1928. (Ordinances of Hong Kong, 1928, Proclamations, p. 51.) 
Government Notification No. 457 : Regulations made by the Governor in Council 
under section 4 of the Factory (Accidents) Ordinance, 1927, Ordinance No. 3 of 
1927, on 15 August 1928. (Ordinances of Hong Kong, 1928, Proclamations, p. 177.) 
Government Notification No. 583: Regulations made by the Governor in 
Council under section 3 of the Licensing Ordinance, 1887, Ordinance No. 8 of 1887, 
on 25 October 1928. (Ordinances of Hong Kong, 1928, Proclamations, p. 237.) 
[Hawkers’ licences. } 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 
Antigua. 
* An Ordinance to make provision for the protection against lead poisoning 
of persons employed in painting buildings. No. 8 of 1928. Assented to 9 July 1928. 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 29sten December 1928, houdende nadere regeling van de beleg- 
ging van gelden van Rijksfondsen en instellingen. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 507.) 

[Act to regulate the investment of moneys of the National Insurance Fund 
and Institutions. Dated 29 December 1928.] 

* Besluit van den 20sten Augustus 1928, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in de artikelen 87a, tweede en derde lid, en 
87d der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 336). 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 87a, sub- 
sections (2) and (3), and section 87d of the Accident Act of 1921. Dated 20 August 
1928.] 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych, Ministra Pracy i Opieki 
Spolecznej, Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Ministra Rolnictwa z dnia 17 grudnia 
1928 r. w sprawie wykonania niektérych postanowien rozporzadzenie Prezydenta 
Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 sierpnia 1927 r. o zapobieganiu chorobom zawodowym 
iich zwalezaniu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 5, poz. 50, p. 79.) 

[Order of the Ministers of the Interior, of Labour and Social Welfare, of Com- 
merce and Industry, and of Agriculture, respecting the administration of certain 
provisions of the Order issued by the President on 22 August 1927 respecting the 
prevention and combating of occupational diseases. Dated 17 December 1928.] 


SARAWAK 


Notification No. 658. Order No. N-3 (Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Pro- 
tection). Amendment: “Section 63 of Order No. N-3 (Netherlands Indian 
Labourers’ Protection) is deleted.”” Dated 29 November 1928. (Sarawak Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, No. DXII, p. iii.) 

Order No. I-3 to amplify and amend the existing Orders relating to the pro- 
tection of labour. 1928 edition. (No date.) 
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SWITZERLAND 
Vaud. 


* Loi du 27 novembre 1928 concernant le service public de placement et 
l’assurance-chémage. 


Arrété d’application du 28 décembre 1928 concernant l’assurance-chémage. 


Arrété d’application du 28 décembre 1928 concernant le service public de 
placement. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to validate certain entries of marriages in the registers kept by 
the Protector of Immigrants. No. 4. Dated 26 March 1928. 


An Ordinance to amend the Public Health Ordinance. No. 5. Dated 18 Apri! 
1928. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 
Saint Vincent. 


Order in Council under the authority of section 4 of the Emigrants’ Protection 
Ordinance, 1927, to declare that any child under the age of fourteen years, accom- 
panying his parent to any notified place, is exempted from the obligation to obtain 
a permit under the aforesaid Ordinance to proceed to such notified place. Dated 
29 September 1928. Gazetted 9 October 1928. (Orders in Council, Rules, Regula- 
tions and Proclamations, 1928, p. 11.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 


Scales of medicines and medical stores as for different classes of ships and 
voyages specified. Dated 21 February 1929. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
1929, No. 20, p. 510.) 


Tasmania. 


* An Act to amend the Wages Boards Act, 1920. No. 38 of 1928. Dated 
7 January 1929. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. XXX, Part I, 19 Geo.V, 
1928, p. 199.) 


An Act to provide for the Incorporation and Registration of Co-operative 
Industrial Societies. No. 49 of 1928. Dated 15 January 1929. (Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Tasmania, Vol. XXX, Part I, 19 Geo. V, 1928, p. 241.) 

* An Act to provide for the establishment of a Relief Fund in connection 
with mining and other allied industries, and for the payment of compensation to 
employees in such industries in respect of certain occupational diseases contracted 
by such employees in the course of their employment. No. 52 of 1928. Dated 
15 January 1929. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. XXX, Part I, 19 Geo. 
V, 1928, p. 303.) 

An Act to amend the Nurses’ Registration Act, 1927, No. 53 of 1928. Dated 
15 January 1929. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. XXX, Part I, 19 Geo. 
V, 1928, p. 319.) 

An Act to amend the Mines and Works Regulation Act, 1915. No. 54 of 1928. 
Dated 15 January 1929. (Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania, Vol. XXX, Part I, 
19 Geo. V, 1928, p. 321.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Bundesgesetz vom 29. Jiinner 1929, womit Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
iiber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter, in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes 
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vom 20. Dezember 1928, B. G. BI., Nr. 354, abgeiindert und ergiinzt werden (XXIV. 
Novelle zum Krankenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1929, 16. Stiick, No. 65, 
p. 492.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 2. Janner 1929, 
womit die Wirksamkeit der XXIV. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosen- 
versicherungsgesetz verlingert wird. (B. G. BI., 1929, 1. Stiick, No. 7, p. 6.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 2. Jianner 1929, 
betreffend die Durchfiihrung der Unfallversicherung nach dem Landarbeiter- 
versicherungsgesetz in dem Bundeslindern Burgenland, Oberésterreich, Salzburg 
und Steiermark. (B. G. Bl., 1929, 4. Stiick, No. 15, p. 151.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 3. Jianner 1929, 
betreffend die Unzulissigkeit von Befreiungen von der Unfallversicherung nach 
dem Landarbeiterversicherungsgesetz innerhalb des Bundeslandes Niederésterreich, 
(B. G. BL., 1929, 4. Stiick, No. 16, p. 153.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 3. Janner 1929, 
womit die Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 27. Dezem- 
ber 1922, B. G. BI. Nr. 6 von 1923, betreffend die Krankenversicherung von in 
der Heimarbeit Beschaftigten (V. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur VII. Kranken- 
versicherungs novelle), in der Fassung der Verordnung vom 8. Juni 1927, B. G. BI. 
Nr. 182, abgeiindert wird. (B. G. BI., 1929, 4. Stiick, No. 17, p. 153.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 3. Jiinner 1929, 
betreffend die Einbeziehung der selbstiindigen Landwirte im Bundeslande Nieder- 
ésterreich in die Unfallversicherung. (B. G. BI., 1929, 4. Stiick, No. 18, p. 154.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 8. Jinner 1929, 
womit das Verzeichnis der rein lindlichen Gemeinden neuerlich abgeiindert wird 
(XXV. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz). B. G. 
BL., 1929, 6. Stiick, No. 23, p. 197.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Justiz vom 11. Jiinner 1929 tiber die Ausbildung von 
Zéglingen der Bundesanstalten fiir Erziehungsbediirftige in handwerkmissigen 
Gewerben. (B. G. BI., 1929, 11. Stiick, No. 43, p. 277.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Justiz im Einvernehmen mit dem Bundes- 
minister fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 12. Jiinner 1929 iiber die Schiedsgerichte 
der Krankenversicherungsanstalt fiir Bundesangestellte. (B. G. Bl., 1929, 8. Stiick, 
No. 33, p. 217.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 16. Janner 1929, 
betreffend die Einbeziehung der selbstindigen Landwirte im Bundeslande Wien 
in die Unfallversicherung. (B. G. BI., 1929, 11. Stiick, No. 45, p. 278.) 


Ratifikation des Handelsiibereinkommens zwischen der Republik Osterreich 
und der Republik Litauen. Vom 17. Januar 1929. (B. G. BI., 1929, 28. Stiick, 
No. 120, p. 628.) 

Entwurf eines Ubereinkommens iiber die Krankenversicherung der Arbeit- 
nehmer in Gewerbe und Handel und der Hausgehilfen. (Beschluss der Allgemeinen 
Konferenz der Internationalen Arbeitsorganisation am 25. Mai 1927.) Ratifikation 
durch Osterreich am 5. Februar 1929. (B. G. BI., 1929, 24. Stiick, No. 102, p. 557.) 


* Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Land- und Forstwirtschaft vom 6. Februar 1929, 
betreffend die den Arbeitsunfillen in der Landarbeiterversicherung gleichzu- 
haltenden Berufskrankheiten. (B. G. BI., 1929, 18. Stiick, No. 79, p. 506.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 19. Mirz 1929 
iiber die Gewihrung von Ausnahmen vom Achtstundentagsgesetz fiir gewerbliche 
Sigewerke. (B. G. BI., 1929, 25. Stiick, No. 111, p. 578.) 


* Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Marz 
1929, womit der geltende Wortlaut des Gesetzes iiber die Krankenversicherung 
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der Arbeiter (Arbeiterkrankenversicherungsgesetz) und des Krankenkassen- 
organisationsgesetzes verlautbart wird. (B. G. B1., 1929, 27. Stiick, No. 117, p. 587.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Mirz 1929 
liber die Befreiung von Bediensteten der Gemeinde Wien von der Versicherungs- 
pflicht nach dem Arbeiterkrankenversicherungsgesetz (1. Durchfiihrungsverordnung 
zum Arbeiterkrankenversicherungsgesetz 1929). (B. G. BI1., 1929, 27. Stiick, No. 118, 
p. 622.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 29 janvier 1929, concernant : Exécution de l'article 8 de la loi 
du 24 décembre 1928. Modifications de certaines dispositions de l’arrété royal du 
17 janvier 1928 (assurance-vieillesse et décés prématuré). (Moniteur belge, 1929, 
No. 35-36, p. 358.) 

Arrété royal du 31 janvier 1929: Habitations & bon marché. Modifications 
apportées a l’arrété royal du 12 février 1924. Nouvelles conditions mises a l’octroi 
de la prime 4 fonds perdus instituée par l’arrété royal du 14 octobre 1922 pour 
favoriser la vente des maisons appropriées au logement principal d’une famille, 
construites ou 4 construire : a) & intervention des sociétés de construction agréées 
par Ja Caisse générale d’Epargne et de Retraite ou par la Société nationale des 
habitations et logements & bon marché ; b) par les communes, les commissions 
d’assistance publique, le Fonds du Roi Albert, le Comptoir national des matériaux 
et autres organismes analogues, sans but lucratif. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 52, 
p. 620.) 

* Arrété royal du 9 février 1929: Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée 
de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Article 5 : Industries ot 
les limites normales sont reconnues inapplicables. Personnel des trains de la Société 
nationale des Chemins de fer belges. (Moniteur belge, 1929, No. 42-43, p. 483.) 


CEYLON 


An Ordinance to amend the Holidays Ordinance, No. 1 of 1928. No. 5. Assented 
to 15 March 1929. (Ceylon Government Gazette, 1929, No. 7700, Part II, p. 260.) 


CHILE 

Laws. 

Ley nimero 4.548. — Adiciona el decreto con fuerza de ley ntimero 4.901 de 
20 de Julio de 1927. 28 de Enero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15285, p.488.) 

[Act No. 4548, to supplement Legislative Decree No. 4901 of 20 July 1927 
(respecting police pensions). Dated 28 January 1929.] 

Ley nimero 4.569. — Ex6nera del impuesto a la renta, los salarios y remune- 
raciones en general inferiores a 20 pesos diarios. 31 de Enero de 1929. (Diario 
Oficial, 1929, No. 15291, p. 673.) 

[Act No. 4569, to exempt wages and other pay below 20 pesos a day from 
income tax. Dated 31 January 1929.] 

Ley nimero 4.593. — Substituye el inciso 2° del articulo 7° de la ley ntimero 
8.997, de 4 de Enero de 1924, sobre jubilacién del personal de los Ferrocarriles del 
Estado. 22 de Febrero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15306, p. 1003.) 

[Act No, 4593, to amend Section 7, subsection 2, of Act No. 3997 of 4 January 
1924, respecting pensions for State railway employees. Dated 22 February 1929.] 


Orders. 

Decreto niimero 129. — Modifica el Reglamento de Jubilacién del personal 
ferroviario. 3 de Enero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15276, p. 316.) 

[Decree No. 129, to amend the Railwaymen’s Pension Regulations (of 4 Decem- 
ber 1925.) Dated 3 January 1929.] 

Decreto numero 101. — Aprueba el Reglamento de la Caja de Retiro y Pre- 
visién Social de los Empleados Municipales para la concesion del seguro de vida 
© sus imponentes. 16 de Enero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15291, p. 683.) 
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[Decree No. 101, to approve the regulations for the superannuation and pro- 
vident fund for municipal employees respecting the life insurance of its members. 
Dated 16 January 1929.] 

Decreto niimero 128. — Aprueba el Reglamento Organico de las Juntas de 
Beneficencia. 18 de Enero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 15295, p. 750.) 

[Decree No. 128, to approve the regulations for the social welfare committees. 
Dated 18 January 1929.] 

Decreto nimero 207. — Reemplaza el articulo 156 del Reglamento General 
de la Ley de Empleados Particulares. 28 de Enero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, 
No. 15297, p. 821.) 

[Decree No. 207, to amend section 156 of the General Regulations (of 22 May 
1926) under the Salaried Employees Act (of 11 November 1925). Dated 28 January 
1929.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* Zakon ze dne 21. tinora 1929 o pensijnim pojisteni soukromych zamestnancu 
ve vyssich sluzbach. (Sb. z. a n., 1929, Castka 12, No. 26, p. 195.) 

[Act respecting pension insurance for higher-grade private employees. Dated 
21 February 1929.) 


EGYPT 
Décret-loi du 20 mars 1929 (9 Chawal 1347) introduisant des dispositions 
complémentaires & la loi No. 14 de 1923 réglementant les réunions publiques et 
les manifestations sur la voie publique. (J. O. du Gouvernement égyptien, 1929, 
No. 26, p. 2.) 


FRANCE 


Laws. . 
Loi du 15 mars 1929 tendant 4 la ratification du projet de convention con- 


cernant les droits d’association et de coalition des travailleurs agricoles adopté 
par la Conférence internationale du Travail dans sa troisiéme session, tenue & 
Genéve du 25 octobre au 19 novembre 1921. (J. O., 1929, No. 67, p. 3258.) 


Décret du 5 mars 1929 modifiant le décret du 4 décembre 1913 relatif & l’as- 
sistance aux familles nombreuses. (J. O., 1929, No. 67, p. 3270.) 

[Application relativement aux enfants placés en apprentissage.] 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 20 avril 1924 modifiant le décret du 
28 mars 1922 relatif au payement a l’étranger des rentes allouées par les institutions 
d’ assurances sociales des départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. 
Du 24 mars 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 77, p. 3801.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 8 avril 1924 modifiant l’article 1006 du 
code des assurances sociales en vigueur dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du 
Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 24 mars 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 77, p. 3801.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 14 mai 1924 relatif & la dispense de l’assu- 
rance-maladie des fonctionnaires soumis & la loi du 9 juin 1853 sur les pensions 
civiles ainsi que des agents recrutés depuis l’armistice, bénéficiaires de l'article 1° 
de la loi du 22 juillet 1923 sur le statut des fonctionnaires d’Alsace et de Lorraine. 
Du 24 mars 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 77, p. 3801.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 28 février 1924 relatif & la modification 
dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle de larticle 1280 
du code des assurances sociales. Du 24 mars 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 77, p. 3801.) 


Orders. 

Décret du 11 mars 1929 portant publication et mise en application, a titre 
provisoire, de la convention de commerce, de navigation et d’établissement entre 
la France et la Gréce. (J. O., 1929, No. 76, p. 3717.) 

[Section 31: Emigrants.] 

Décret du 17 mars 1929 modifiant le décret du 28 février 1899 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique pour l’exécution de l’article 27 de la loi du 9 avril 
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1898 sur les accidents du travail et l’article 16, paragraphe 3, du décret du 22 aodt 
1923 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution de l’article 11, 
paragraphe 1¢', de la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant aux exploitations agricoles 
la législation sur les accidents du travail. (J. O., 1929, No. 67, p. 3269.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution de la 
loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales. Du 30 mars 1929. (J. O., 1929, No. 80, 
p. 3974; Erratum : No. 83, p. 4202.) 


GERMANY 


* Gesetz zur Anderung des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes. Vom 7. Marz 
1929. (R. G. BI., 1929, I, No. 11, p. 75.) 

Gesetz iiber die Bereitstellung von Krediten zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungs- 
baues (Baukreditgesetz 1929). Vom 26, Marz 1929. (R. G. BIL., I, 1929, No. 14, 
p. 81.) 

Verordnung iiber die Beschiftigung jugendlicher Arbeiter auf Steinkohlen- 
bergwerken. Vom 25. Mirz 1929. (R. G. Bl., I, 1929, No. 14, p. 82.) 

Verordnung iiber die Beschiftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen 
Arbeitern in Walz- und Hammerwerken. Vom 25. Marz 1929. (R. G. BL., I., 1929, 
No. 14, p. 82.) 

Verordnung iiber die Beschaftigung von Arbeiterinnen und jugendlichen Ar- 
beitern in Glashiitten, Glasschleifereien und Glasbeizereien sowie Sandblisereien. 
Vom 25. Marz 1929. (R. G. BI., I, 1929, No. 14, p. 82.) 

* Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in der Zementindustrie. Vom 26. Marz 
1929. (R. G. BI., I, 1929, No. 14, p. 82.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Anderung der Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen vom 7. April 1926 


iiber den Steuerabzug vom Arbeitslohn. Vom 5. Februar 1929. (Sonder-Ausgabe 
zum Staatsanzeiger, 1929, No. 15, p. 81.) 

Verordnung iiber die Errichtung der Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden. Vom 19. Fe- 
bruar 1929. (Gesetzblatt, 1929, No. 6, p. 31.) 


GREECE 


Act. No. 4004, to ratify and amend the Legislative Decree of 23 September 
1925, to ratify the Draft Convention concerning unemployment indemnity in 
ease of loss or foundering of the ship, adopted at Geneva. Dated 26 February 
1929. (Eph. Kyb., 1929, No. 77, p. 783.) 

Act No. 4042, respecting the protection and settlement of persons disabled 
in the war and the families of persons killed in the war. Dated 2 March 1929. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1929, No. 90, p. 883.) 

GUIANA (BRITISH) 


An Ordinance to amend the Shops Regulation Ordinance, 1925, with respect 
to the hotels in which the hours for the sale of liquor and tobacco may be extended 
and with respect to the closing hours of shops in country districts. No. 24 of 1929. 
Assented to 22 March 1929. (Official Gazette, 1929, No. 18, p. 1064.) 


INDIA 


* Notification No. M-1055: In exercise of the powers conferred by section 29 
of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 (IV of 1923) : Regulations for prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women underground in mines. Dated 7 March 1929. (Gazette of India, 
1929, No. 10, Part I, p. 335.) 

Notification No. 1078-T: Resolution: General Rules for all open lines of 
railway in British India administered by the Government, and for the time being 
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used for the public carriage of passengers, animals, or goods. Dated 9 March 1929. 
(Gazette of India, 1929, No. 10, Part I, p. 215.) 
[Inter alia: railway servants ; offensive and dangerous goods. | 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The Vehicle Painting Regulations, 1929, dated 8 January 1929, made by the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), in respect of the painting of vehicles. (S. R. and O., 
1929, No. 5.) 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 24 gennaio 1929, n. 122. Ordinamento dell’ Istituto 
nazionale L, U. C. E. (Numero di pubblicazione : 570.) (G. U., 1929, No. 37, p. 722.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 122 issuing regulations for the National Institu- 
tion L. U. C. E. (for propaganda and education by means of cinematography and 
photography). Dated 24 January 1929.] 


LITHUANIA 
Memel Territory. 
Paskelbimas apie aswentadieniu poilsi barzdaskucziu ir frizieriu amatams. 
1929 m. wasario mén. 22. d. (Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1929, No. 22, p. 135.) 
[Notification respecting Sunday rest in the barbers’ and hairdressers’ trade. 
Dated 22 February 1929.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 25 mars 1929, ayant pour objet d’apporter des modifications au régime 
des pensions. 

Gesetz vom 25. Mirz 1929, betreffend Abinderung der Pensionsgesetzgebung. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 13, p. 215.) 

Loi du 25 mars 1929, concernant l’adaptation des traitements et pensions 


au cout de la vie. 
Gesetz vom 25. Miirz 1929, betreffend die Anpassung der Gehiilter und Pen- 


sionen an die Kosten der Lebenshaltung. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 13, p. 231.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 29 mars 1929, portant fixation du maximum du salaire 
normal en matiére d’assurance-maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 29. Miirz 1929, betreffend Festsetzung des Hoéchst- 
grundlohnes in Sachen der Krankenversicherung. 

(Mémorial, 1929, No. 14, p. 232.) 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 7den Februari 1929, tot wijziging van de Wet van 2 Juli 1928 
(Staatsblad No. 224) tot wijziging der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922. 
(Staatsblad, 1929, No. 31.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 2 July 1928 (Staatsblad, No. 224) to amend the 
Agricultural Accidents Act of 1922. Dated 7 February 1929.] 

* Wet van den 7den Februari 1929, tot wijziging van de wet van 2 Juli 1928 
(Staatsblad No. 223) tot wijziging der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1929, 
No. 32.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 2 July 1928 (Staatsblad, No. 223) to amend the Acci- 
dents Act of 1921. Dated 7 February 1929.] 

* Besluit van den 9den Februari 1929 tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 20 Augustus 1928 (Staatsblad No. 336) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 87a, tweede en derde lid, en 
87d der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 41.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of August 1928 (Staatsblad, No. 336) 
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issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 87a, subsections (2 
and (3), and section 87d of the Accidents Act of 1921. Dated 9 February, 1929.) 


Besluit van den 11den Maart 1929 tot vaststelling van de organisatie van het 
Staatsbedrijf der Posterijen, Telegrafie en Telefonie. (Staatsblad, 1929, No. 74.) 

[Decree respecting the organisation of the Post, Telegraph, and Telephone 
Department. Dated 11 March 1929.] 


NIGERIA 


Regulations made under the Labour Ordinance, 1929 (No. 1 of 1929). No. 6 
of 1929. Dated 25 February 1929. (Supplement to Nigeria Gazette, No. 14, 7 March 
1929, p. 1.) 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 16:639 — Declara que a suspensio da execucao do decreto 
no. 15:360 nao compreende as embarcacées de pesca em relacao as quais o referido 
decreto deve ser inteiramento observado ; determina que a geréncia, adminis- 
tracgao e direcgaéo das sociedades, companhias, parcarias ou emprésas proprietarias 
de embarcagées de pesca so possa ser exercida por cidadaos portugueses ou como 
tais naturalizados. 21 de Marco de 1929. (Diario do Govérno, 1929, No. 65, p. 691.) 

[Decree No. 16639, to declare that the suspension of the putting into operation 
of Decree No. 15360 (of 9 April 1928, respecting the conditions for the acquisition 
of Portuguese nationality by vessels) shall not apply to fishing boats, in respects 
of which the said Decree shall be observed in full ; and to provide that the carrying 
on, management and direction of associations, companies, partnerships or under- 
takings owning fishing boats shall be restricted to persons who are Portuguese 
citizens by origin or naturalisation. Dated 21 March 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola. 

Diploma Legislativo no. 72:— Determina que o Codigo do Trabalho dos 
Indigenas nas Colonias Portuguesas, aprovado pelo decreto no. 16:199, de 6 de 
Dezembro de 1928, entre em vigor, em todos os distritos, desde a chegada de 
Boletim Oficial, 1. serie, no. 1, de 5 de Janeiro, e seu suplemento. 26 de Janeiro 
de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Angola, 1929, No. 4, p. 51.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 72, to provide for the coming into operation in every 
district, as from the date of receipt of the Boletim Oficial, Ist series, No. 1 (5 January 
1929), and the supplement thereto, of the Native Labour Code for the Portuguese 
Colonies approved by Decree No. 16199 of 6 December 1928. Dated 26 January 
1929.] 

Diploma Legislativo no. 73:— Considera revogados, desde que entrou em 
vigor o Codigo do Trabalho dos Indigenas nas Colonias Portuguesas, aprovado 
por decreto no. 16:199, de 6 de Dezembro de 1928, tédas as disposicées da portaria 
no. 110, de 24 de Setembro de 1924, e as do diploma legislativo no. 3, de 30 de 
Abril de 1928. 26 de Janeiro de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Angola, 1929, 
No. 4, p. 52.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 73, to repeal all the provisions of Order No. 110 of 
24 September 1924 and of Legislative Decree No. 3 of 30 April 1928 as from the 
date of coming into operation of the Native Labour Code for the Portuguese 
Colonies, approved by Decree No. 16199 of 6 December 1928. Dated 26 January 
1929.] 

Diploma Legislativo no. 74:— Torna extensivo aos inspectores do trabalho 
dos indigenas o disposto no artigo 9 do diploma legislativo do Alto Comissariado, 
no. 468, de 3 de Janeiro de 1927. 1 de Fevereiro de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia 
de Angola, 1929, No. 6, p. 64.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 74, to apply to the native labour inspectors the pro- 
visions of section 9 of Legislative Decree No. 468 issued by the High Commissioner 
on 3 January 1927. Dated 1 February 1929.] 

Portaria no. 290:— Levanta a interdi¢aéo para recrutamento de trabalhadores 
indigenas a todos os proprietarios a quem ela tenha sido determinada ; revoga a 
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pena de demissao do exercicio clinico de certas propriedades aos médicos a quem 
ela tenha sido aplicada e suscinta a rigorosa observancia de varias prescrigées do 
Codigo do Trabalho dos Indigenas nas Colonias Portuguesas. 26 de Janeiro de 1929. 
(Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Angola, 1929, No. 4, p. 58.) 

[Order No. 290, to withdraw the prohibition of the recruiting of native workers 
in all cases where it has been imposed on landowners, to revoke the penalty of 
exclusion from practice in certain undertakings which has been imposed upon 
certain medical practitioners, and to exact strict observance of various provisions 
of the Native Labour Code for the Portuguese Colonies. Dated 26 January 1929.] 

Portaria no. 291:— Estabelece diversos preceitos acérca do contrato de indi- 
genas para as pescarias e industrias de las derivadas. 26 de Janeiro de 1929. (Bole- 
tim Oficial da Colonia de Angola, 1929, No. 4, p. 59.) 

[Order No. 291, to lay down various rules concerning contracts with natives 
for employment in fishing and industries subsidiary thereto. Dated 26 January 
1929.] 


S. Tomé and Principe. 

Diploma Legislativo no. 12 — Fixando as ajudas de custo diarias pelos servigos 
de inspeccao feitos nos termos do artigo 17° do Codigo de Trabalho Indigena. 
7 de Marco de 1929. (Boletim Oficial de S. Tomé e Principe, 1929, No. 10, p. 87.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 12, to fix the daily subsistence allowances for persons 
performing inspection duties under section 17 of the Native Labour Code. Dated 
7 March 1929.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


An Ordinance to make provision for the management of Ports and the control 
of Shipping. No. 2 of 1929. Assented to 11 March 1929. (Supplement to the 
Government Gazette, 15 March 1929, No. 359, p. 3.) 

An Ordinance further to amend the Northern Rhodesia Medical Practitioners’ 
and Dentists’ Proclamation, 1920. No. 14 of 1929. Assented to 11 March 1929. 
(Supplement to the Government Gazette, 15 March 1929, No. 359, p. 34.) 


RUMANIA 


* Legea asupra contractelor de munca. 28 Martie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1929, No. 74, p. 2634.) 
[Act respecting contracts of employment. Dated 28 March 1929.] 


SARAWAK 


Notification No. 64. Order No. N-3 (Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Protection): 
Amendment of section 15 (a) and (b). Dated 7 January 1929. (Sarawak Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, No. DXII, p. 13.) 


SPAIN 


* Real decreto-ley disponiendo se consigne lo que se indica en los pliegos, de 
condiciones para la contracién de obras y servicios piblicos del Estado, de la 
Provincia o del Municipio, o bien de entidades oficiales patrocinadas por aquellas 
instituciones. 6 de Marzo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 66, p. 1755.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree to direct the insertion of certain provisions in the 
specifications for contracts for public works or services made with the State, a 
province, a commune, or an official organisation subsidised by any of these author- 
ities. Dated 6 March 1929. (Conditions of employment of contractor’s workmen.)] 

* Real decreto-ley estableciendo en Espana el Seguro de Maternidad. 22 de 
Marzo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 83, p. 2202.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree to establish a maternity insurance system in Spain. 
Dated 22 March, 1929.] 

[Ratificacién del] Proyecto de Convenio relativo a la reparacién de los acci- 
dentes del trabajo. 22 de Febrero de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 67, p. 1779.) 
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[(Ratification of the) Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation 
for accidents. Dated 22 February 1929.] 

[Ratificacion del] Proyecto de Convenio relativo a la igualidad de trato a los 
trabajadores extranjeros y a los nacionales en materia de reparacién de accidentes 
del trabajo. 22 de Febrero de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 67, p. 1780.) 

[(Ratification of the) Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents. 
Dated 22 February 1929. 


[Ratificacion del] Proyecto de Convenio para limitar las horas de trabajo, en 
los establecimientos industriales, a ocho diarias y cuarenta y ocho semanales. 
22 de Febrero de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 67, p. 1781.) 

[(Ratification of the) Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. Dated 22 February 
1929.] 

Real orden dictando reglas encaminadas a resolver dudas y dificultades en la 
aplicacion del Decreto-ley numero 744, fecha 5 del mes actual, inserto en la Gaceta 
del dia 7, sobre contratos de trabajo. 26 de Marzo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, 
No. 86, p. 2255.) 

[Royal Order containing rules for the settlement of doubtful points and dif- 
ficulties arising out of the administration of Legislative Decree No. 744 of 5 March 
1929 respecting contracts of employment, published in the Gaceta of 7 March 
1929. Dated 26 March 1929.] 


* Real decreto (rectificado) aprobando con caracter de Decreto-ley la refun- 
dicién, que se inserta, del de 26 de Noviembre de 1926, sobre Organizacién Corpo- 
tiva Nacional y demas disposiciones posteriores. 8 de Marzo de 1929. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1929, No. 73, p. 1910.) 

[Royal Decree (corrected text) to approve as a Legislative Decree the con- 
solidated text of the Legislative Decree of 26 November 1926 respecting national 
corporative organisation, together with the provisions subsequently issued. Dated 
8 March 1929.] 


Real orden disponiendo se constituya un Consejo de la Corporacién de la 
Banca como conjunto de los Comités paritarios que afectan a esta especialidad. 
14 de Marzo de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 85, p. 2243.) 

[Royal Order to provide for the formation of a Banking Council to represent 
all the joint committees in the banking industry. Dated 14 March 1929.] 


Real orden determinando las bases para la adjudicacién del fondo extraordi- 
nario destinado a fomentar los homenajes a la vejez. 26 de Marzo de 1929. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1929, No. 91, p. 4; corrected text : No. 93, p. 56.) 

[Royal Order to lay down rules for the allotment of the special fund for old 
age allowances. Dated 26 March 1929.] 


Real decreto modificando la redaccién de los articulos 150 a 153 inclusives, 
del capitulo XVIII del vigente Reglamento de Policia Minera, referente a minas 
con polvo de carbon, con las instrucciones para su aplicacién que se expresan. 
5 de Abril de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 96, p. 101.) 

[Royal Decree to amend sections 150-153 of ch. XVIII of the Mining Regula- 
tions in force, respecting mines where coal dust is present, and to issue instructions 
for the administration of the said chapter. Dated 5 April 1929.] 


Real decreto disponiendo alcancen a los duenos o armadores de embarcaciones 
pesqueras, cualquiera que sea su tonelaje y el personal empleado em estas, las 
obligaciones y derechos establecidos en el Libro III del Codigo de Trabajo, en 
caso de accidentes del trabajo. 5 de Abril de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 99, 
p. 148.) 

[Royal Decree imposing upon masters and owners of fishing boats, irrrespective 
of their tonnage and crew, the duties, and guaranteeing them the rights, specified 
in Book III of the Labour Code, in case of occupational accidents. Dated 5 April 
1929. | 

Real orden dando disposiciones para la ejecucién del decreto-ley numero 774, 
de 5 de Marzo ultimo, sobre regulaci6n de trabajo en obras y servicios publicos. 
6 de Abril de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 97, p. 115.) 

[Royal Order to lay down rules for the administration of Legislative Decree 
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No. 774 of 5 March 1929 to regulate employment on public works and in public 
services. Dated 6 April 1929.] 


Real orden encargando del despacho de los asuntos relacionados con la regu- 
lacién del contrato de trabajo en obras y servicios publicos a la Seccion de Regla- 
mentacién del trabajo. 8 de Abril de 1929. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1929, No. 101, 
p- 193.) 

[Royal Order to make the Labour Regulation Section responsible for dealing 
with matters relating to the contract of employment in public works and services. 
Dated 8 April 1929.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral réglant l’octroi de concessions pour des courses 
d’automobiles périodiques facultatives (Concession postale B). Du 19 mars 1929. 
(Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, No. 9, p. 87.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber die Erteilung von Konzessionen fiir regelmiissige 
Autofahrten nach Bedarf (Postkonzession B). Vom 19. Marz 1929. (Eidgendéssische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1929, No. 9, p. 83.) 


Ordonnance relative & la composition de l’équipage des bateaux naviguant 
sur le Rhin entre la frontiére suisse et le pont ‘‘Mittlere Rheinbriicke” & Bale. 
Du 19 mars 1929. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1929, No. 9, p. 101.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Bemannung der den Rhein von der schweizerischen 
Landesgrenze bis zur Mittleren Rheinbriicke in Basel befahrenden Schiffe. Vom 
19. Marz 1929. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1929, No. 9, p. 96.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Proclamation No. 58 of 1929, to provide penalties for the failure of natives to 
take up employment after the acceptance of advances. Dated 13 February 1929. 

Proklamasie No. 58, 1929. Insake voorsiening van strafbepalinge vir versum 
van naturelle om in diens te gaan na aanneming van voorskotte. 13 Februarie 
1929. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1929, Vol. LX XV, No. 1765, 
p. 587.) 


Government Notice No. 425. Regulations governing work colonies established 
under the Work Colonies Act, No. 20 of 1927. Dated 1 March 1929. (Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette, 1929, Vol. LX XV, No. 1763, p. 541.) 


Government Notice No. 435: native labour advances: form of agreement 
under Proclamation No. 58 of 1929. Dated 8 March 1929. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1929, Vol. LX XV, No. 1765, p. 590.) 


URUGUAY 


Decreto. Se establecen procedimientos para la ensehanza del funcionamiento 
de unos generadores de vapor. 21 de Febrero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 
6804, p. 596-A.) 

[Decree to provide for instruction in the operation of steam boilers. Dated 
21 February 1929.] 


Decreto. Se reglamenta la ley relativa a empleados y obreros de Sociedades 
Anonimas y Similares. 26 de Febrero de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1929, No. 6823, 
p. 758-A.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under the Act (of 16 August 1928) respecting wage- 
earning and salaried employees of joint-stock and similar companies. Dated 26 
February 1929.] 

Resolucién. Se incérpora un inciso al apartado 1° de la resolucién que regla- 
menta una ley en lo relativo a trabajos maritimos. 7 de Marzo de 1929. (Diari> 
Oficial, 1929, No. 6815, p. 696-A.) 

[Resolution to add a paragraph to section 1 of the Resolution issuing adminis- 
trative regulations under the Act respecting maritime work. Dated 7 March 
1929.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Twelfth Session, 
Geneva, 1929. Report of the Director. Part 1; iii-+- 291 pp. Part II: Summary 
of Annual Reports under Article 408 ; 194 pp. Geneva, 1929. 

The Report of the Director of the International Labour Office to the Twelfth 
Session of the International Labour Conference deals with the work of the Orga- 
nisation from 1 January to 31 December 1928. On some questions the informa- 
tion given overlaps into 1929. The plan of the Report is the same as that adopted 
for the previous Report. Part I reviews the general activity of the Organisation 
during the year: questions of organisation, international information, relations, 
and results obtained. Part II gives a summary of the annual reports which, 
under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Governments are required to 
submit on the measures taken by them to give effect to Conventions which they 
have ratified. The retention of the same plan for the annual Report will, it is 
hoped, facilitate references to and comparisons with previous Reports. 

The report is also published in French and Part I is also issued in German 
and in Spanish. 


—— International Labour Conference. Twelfth Session, Geneva, May 1929. 
(a) Report on Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Item I on the Agenda. Second 
Discussion. Report I. (b) Supplementary Report on Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents. Geneva, 1929. 

The Questionnaire on the subject of the prevention of industrial accidents 
drawn up by the Eleventh Session of the International Labour Conference covered 
three distinct subjects. The greater part of the Questionnaire was devoted to 
the general principles of accident prevention in industry as a whole, which it was 
contemplated might be formulated in a single comprehensive Recommendation, 
analogous to the Recommendation on systems of inspection adopted in 1923. 
In addition, there were two special questions which were proposed for separate 
treatment in special Draft Conventions and Recommendations, namely, the 
question of the marking of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels, 
and the question of responsibility for the protection of power-driven machinery. 
The replies to the Questionnaire received from the Governments by 31 January 1929 
are reproduced in Chapter I of the first of the two reports noted here. Replies 
received since that date are published in the second (supplementary) report. The 
second chapter of the first report gives a general survey of the problem in the 
light of the replies received, and the third chapter contains a summary of the 
conclusions reached and the texts of two Draft Recommendations and one pro- 
posed Draft Convention submitted for the consideration of the Twelfth Session 
of the Conference. These drafts are also reproduced in the second part of the 
supplementary report. 

Both reports are published in French and in German as well as in English. 
A supplement containing the reply received from the Chinese Government is 
issued separately. 


International Labour Conference. Twelfth Session, Geneva, May 1929. 
Report on the Protection against Accidents of Workers engaged in Loading or Unload- 
ing Ships. Item II on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report II. Geneva, 
1929. 

In accordance with the double-discussion procedure as regulated by the Con- 
ference’s Standing Orders, the Eleventh (1928) Session of the Conference held a 
preliminary discussion of the question of the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships, and prepared a Questionnaire on the 
subject for consulting the Governments as to the nature of the proposals which 
might be submitted for the decision of the Twelfth Session. The first chapter 
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of the above report contains the replies of the Governments of 27 countries to the 
Questionnaire, which were received by 31 January 1929. The second chapter 
gives a general survey of the problem in the light of these replies, and the third 
chapter contains a summary of the conclusions reached and the text of a proposed 
Draft Convention submitted for the consideration of the Twelfth Session of the 
Conference. 

The report is also published in French and in German. A supplement contain- 
ing the replies received from the Governements of China and New Zealand since 
its publication is issued separately. 


International Labour Conference. Twelfth Session, Geneva, 1929. 
(a) Forced Labour. Report and Draft Questionnaire. Item III on the Agenda. 
First Discussion. 320 pp. (b) Supplementary Report. 27 pp. Geneva, 1929. 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office decided at its Thirty- 
seventh Session, in November 1927, to place upon the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference of 1929 the question of forced labour. This question is one 
which affects for the most part, though not exclusively, the working conditions 
of subject peoples who are under the administration of races alien to themselves. 
The International Labour Office — which has been preoccupied by the question 
for many years — with the assistance of the Committee of Experts on Native 
Labour created by the Governing Body in 1926, prepared the above report for 
submission to the Conference. The aim of the report is to present as complete 
an account as possible, not only of the legislation on the subject, but also of the 
practice. 

The history of international action in regard to forced labour is detailed in 
Chapter I of the report, and a classification of the purposes for which recourse is 
had to forced labour is given in Chapter II. Chapter III, IV, and V contain analyses 
of legislation on forced labour, and Chapter VI opinions on the value and effects 
of forced labour and on the necessity for its regulation. The most important 
part of the report is Chapter VII, in which are set out the principles which underlie, 
or which it is suggested should underlie, the regulation of forced labour. These 
principles were fully discussed by the Committee on Native Labour. Any differences 
of opinion manifested among its members are indicated in footnotes. With these 
exceptions and one further exception indicated in the text, the principles stated 
were adopted unanimously. 

Finally, a draft Questionnaire, following closely the principles laid down in 
Chapter VII, and prepared with a view to the conclusion of a Draft Convention 
on the one hand and a series of Recommendations on the other, is submitted by the 
Office as a basis of discussion, in the event of the Conference deciding upon the 
issue of questionnaires on forced labour to the Governments of the States Members 
of the Organisation. 

Three appendices contain respectively : (1) the report of the Committee of 
Experts on Native Labour (First Session, Geneva, 7-12 July 1927) ; (2) memoranda 
submitted to the International Labour Office and communicated to the Committee 
of Experts ; (3) information on Italian law and practice with regard to forced 
labour received too late for insertion in the body of the report. 

The supplementary report contains the most important relevant information 
that has come to the notice of the International Labour Office since the publication 
of the main report. For convenience of reference this information is not divided 
into chapters, as in the main report, but is grouped according to countries. Mention 
is made of the paragraphs of the main report to which the supplementary informa- 
tion refers and, where appropriate, this is classified according to the purposes 
for which the forced labour is used. 

Attention is particularly called to the passages concerning the new Labour 
Code for the Portuguese Colonies, which repeals the existing law described in the 
main report. 

These reports are also published in French and in German. 

International Labour Conference. Twelfth Session, Geneva 1929. Hours 
of Work of Salaried Employees. Report and Draft Questionnaire. Item IV on the 
Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1929. vii + 216 pp. 

In pursuance of a Resolution passed at the Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in June 1927, the International Labour Office began an 
investigation into hours of work of salaried employees, and the Governing Body, 
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at its meeting in October of that year, took note of a preliminary report on the 
possibility of including this question in the agenda of the Twelfth Session of the 
Conference to be held in 1929. A definite decision to this effect was taken at the 
meeting of the Governing Body in February 1928. 

The above report was intended to furnish the Conference with a basis for its 
discussions on the question. It contains a survey of existing laws and regulations 
on hours of work of salaried employees in the various countries, and a draft Ques- 
tionnaire for the consultation of the Governments at a later stage. The survey 
covers all countries possessing legislation on the subject. For two countries the 
principal statutory provisions have been summarised in appendices — the United 
States, where such provisions are very numerous, and Mexico, where they are 
about to be replaced by a single enactment. The survey deals with all classes of 
salaried employees, i.e. all men, women, young persons, and children classed as 
non-manual workers or working in commercial undertakings ; but, in accordance 
with instructions given by the Governing Body at its Session in February 1928, 
salaried employees in industry coming under the Washington Convention on the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week, as well as employees in agriculture 
and maritime work, have been excluded from its scope. Home work and domestic 
work have also been left out of account owing to their special character. 

The detailed information concerning salaried employees in industry and em- 
ployees covered by legislation applying to industry and commerce alike, which 
was given in the publication issued by the International Labour Office entitled 
The Regulation of Hours of Work in European Industry (reprinted from the Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1-5, July-Nov. 1928), is summarised 
in the report. 

Chapter I of the report gives a general survey of the law and practice, including 
a historical outline of systems of regulation, a description of the nature of existing 
legislation, and some figures showing the number of salaried employees in various 
countries. Subsequent chapters deal with the scope of application of existing 
legislation, the normal hours of work prescribed, the exemptions allowed, and, 
finally, administrative measures for its enforcement. 

The Report is also published in French and in German. 


League of Nations. Economic Organisation. Consultative Committee. Appli- 
cation of the Recommendations of the International Economic Conference. Report on 
the Period May 1928 to May 1929. Prepared for the Second Meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee (6 May 1919). Statement for the Period ending 15 March 1929. 
Series of League of Nations Publications. II. Economic and Financial 1929. IT. 12. 
Geneva. 68 pp. 


Internationale des Travailleurs de l’Enseignement. Pédagogie prolétarienne- 
Theses, rapports et débats des journées pédagogiques de Leipzig, Padques 1928. Paris, 
1928. 136 pp. 


International Landworkers’ Federation. Report of Secretary for the Period Sep- 
tember 1926 to August 1928. Proceedings of the 5th Congress of the International 
Landworkers’ Federation, held at Prague 23-25 September 1928. 92 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


Report of the British Economic Mission to Australia, nominated by H.M. Govern- 
ment in Great Britain at the request of H.M. Government in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Canberra, 1929. 42 pp. 

Australian edition of the report mentioned below under “Great Britain”. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Department of Labour and Industry. Report on the Working of the Factories and 
Shops Act, 1912, during the Year 1927. Sydney, 1928. 47 pp. 3s. 3d. 
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QUEENSLAND 
Department of Labour. Report of the Director of Labour and Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Shops for Year ended 30 June 1928. Brisbane, 1928. 50 pp. Is. 3d. 


Department of Public Works. Report of the Chief Inspector of Machinery, Scaf- 
folding, and Weights and Measures, for the Year ended 30 June 1928. Brisbane, 
1928. 14 pp. 6d. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Ministry of Industry. Factories and Steam Boilers Department. Annual Report 
for the Year ending 31 December 1927. Adelaide, 1928. 26 pp. 


TASMANIA 
Industrial Department. Thirteenth Annual Report for 1927-1928 on Factories» 
Wages Boards, Shops, etc. By the Chief Inspector of Factories. Hobart, 1928. 25 pp- 


VICTORIA 
Department of Labour. Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for 
the Year ended 31 December 1927. Melbourne, 1928. 58 pp. Is. 9d. 


BELGIUM 

Ministére de I'Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Administration 
des Mines. Statistique des Industries extractives et métallurgiques et des appareils 
a vapeur. Année 1927. Brussels, 1928. 709 + 800 pp., tables. 


BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la statistique. Annuaire statistique du royaume de Bulgarie. 
XIX¢ année 1927. Sofia, 1929. xxvm + 532 + 1v pp. 


CUBA 


Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo. Memoria general de los trabajos 
realizados desde el 20 de Mayo de 1925 al 20 de Mayo de 1928. Havana. 426 pp. 


FINLAND 

Berdtielse Angaende Forstkringsvdsendet in Finland under Ar 1926. Compte 
rendu de Vétat de Vassurance en Finlande en 1926. Finlands Officiella Statistik. 
XXII. Férsiikringsviisendet. Helsingfors, 1928. x + 127 pp. 


Kolonisationsstyrelsen. Fran Enskild Jord Avskilda Legoomraden v, 1926-1927. 
Finlands Officiella Statistik. XXX. Kolonisationsstatistik C 2. Helsingfors, 1928. 
£5 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsarbeitsministerium. Arbeitsschutzfragen nach den Jahresberichten der 
Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir das Jahr 1927. 45. Sonderheft 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, 1929. vir + 135 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Report of 11.M. Inspector on Full Time Day Courses in 
England and Wales for the Bakery and Corfectionery Trade. Educational Pamphlets 
No. 67. Industry Series, No. 4. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 29 pp. 4d. 


Dominions Office. Report of the British Economic Mission to Australia, nomin- 
ated by I1.M. Government in Great Britain at the request of I1.M. Government 
in the Commonwealth of Australia. London, U.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 
63 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Attention was called to the part of this report relating to immigration in 
Industrial and Labour Information for 25 February 1929 (Vol. XXX, p. 255), and 
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to the parts relating to industrial arbitration and wages in Industrial and Labour 
Information for 1-8 April 1929 (Vol. XXX, p. 17). 


Mines Department. Report on an Investigation at the Mines Department Testing 
Station, Sheffield, of the Safety of Certified Mine Signalling Bells when Connected 
in Parallel. By Capt. C.B, Piatt, M.B.E., and R.A. Battey, Ph.D. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 14 pp. 6d. 

—— Safety in Mines Research Board. The Ignition of Firedamp by the Heat 
of Impact of Rocks. By M. J. Burcess and R. V. WHEELER. Paper No. 46. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 25 pp. 9d. 

—— —— The Relative Inflammability and Explosibility of Coal Dusts. By 
T. N. Mason and R. V. WHEELER. Paper No. 48. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. 13 pp. 3d. 

—— —— The Support of Underground Workings in the Coalfields of the South 
Midlands and the South of England (North and South Staffordshire, Cannock Chase, 
Shropshire, Leicestershire and South Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Forest of Dean, 
Bristol and Somerset, Kent). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 86 pp., 
plans. 2d. 


Ministry of Health. The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England 
and Wales for the Year 1927. New Annual Series, No. 7. Text. London, H.M. 
‘Stationery Office, 1929. vit + 146 pp. 5s. 


Ministry of Labour. Facilities available to Unemployed Workers for Training and 
Transference, including Migration Overseas. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
14 pp. 

In 1928 it became clear that special measures were required to deal with unem- 
ployment in coal mining and other heavy industries. The peculiar feature of this 
unemployment lies in its concentration in areas of comparatively small extent, 
where the livelihood of the entire population depends upon the prosperity of 
the heavy industries, and in particular the coal mining industry. To deal with 
this position it was decided to adopt a policy of transferring unemployed workers 
from the depressed areas into employment in more prosperous areas, both at home 
and overseas. This report describes the facilities for transference within Great 
Britain and overseas asyat March 1929. The facilities are summarised under the 
general headings: (a) Transference within Great Britain ; (b) Training ; (c) Mi- 
gration overseas. 

Report of an Enquiry into Apprenticeship and Training for the Skilled 
Occupations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1925-26. VII. General Report. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 194 pp. 5s. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for the Year 1927. Part 4. Trade Unions. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 


1+ 46 pp. 2s. 6d. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Ministry of Labour. Directory of Principal Organisations of Employers and 
Workpeople, Trade Boards and Local Employment Committees in Northern Ireland. 
1929. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 96 pp. Is. 


HUNGARY 

Office Central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois 1926. Budapest, 
1929. xIv + 344 pp. 6 pengos. 

The Hungarian statistical year book for 1926 contains in the appendices sta- 
tistics relating to other countries and some additional figures relating to Hungary 
for 1927. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Department of Industry and Commerce. Statistics of Workmen’s Compensation. 
Dublin, Stationery Office, 1929. 18 pp. 3d. 
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ITALY 
Comitato per la Mobilitazione Civile. 11 Contributo delle Maestranze Femminili 
al? Opera di Allestimento di Materiali Bellici (1915-1918). Milan, Rome. 141 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Department of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Central Bureau of 
Statistics. Onderwijs-Statistiek 1927. Statistics of Education 1927. Weltevreden, 
1928. 3 fl.; 7s. 

Tables XLVII to LXXVII relate to vocational training. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Prevision. Memoria-Resumen de la Labor de la Junta 
central de perfeccionamiento profesional obrero y de la Oficina central de Documen- 
tacién profesional. Madrid, 1928. 195 pp. 


SWEDEN 
Kungl. Socialdepartmentet. Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens Verksamhet 
Ar 1927. Stockholm, 1928. 124 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of Mines and Industries. Miners’ Phthisis Board. Report for the 
Period 1 April 1927 to 31 March 1928. Pretoria, 1929. 94 pp. 6s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Joint Industrial Control 
in the Book and Job Printing Industry. By Emily Clark Brown, Ph.D. Bulletin 
No. 481. Conciliation and Arbitration Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1928. vi-+ 234 pp. 35 cents. 

A detailed and valuable study of industrial relations in the printing industry 
in the United States, with a chapter on the British printing industry furnishing 
an interesting contrast to the American experiments. Three widely different 
types of industrial relations result from the grouping of the printing industry of 
the United States into: a non-union individualistic unit of employing printers ; 
three sets of plants experimenting with open-shop employee-representation plans ; 
and sections of the industry in which both sides are organised and standards are 
established by their joint efforts. The study is confined to the two last-mentioned 
groups. In a final comparison made between them, the central point that emerges is 
that, whereas the employee-representation plans have much to recommend them, 
industrial relations nevertheless lack vitality. Where, on the other hand, the 
trade unions carry on negotiations with the organised employers, although certain 
disadvantages of such a system are immediately apparent, the relations are essen- 
tially vital. 

—— —— Productivity of Labour in Merchant Blast Furnaces. Bulletin 
No. 474. Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 
V + 145 pp. 25 cents. 

— Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labour 1927-1928. Supplement 
to Bulletin No. 457. Bulletin No. 476. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 1v + 169 pp. 25 cents. 

—— — — Wages and Hours of Labour in Foundries and Machine Shops 1927. 
Bulletin No. 471. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1929. i+ 121 pp. 20 cents. 

— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing 
Industry 1927. Bulletin No. 472. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. im + 163 pp. 25 cents. 

——- Wholesale Prices 1915-1927. Bulletin No. 473. Wholesale Prices 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 1v + 299 pp. 50 cents. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adam, Hugh Grant. An Australian Looks at America. Are Wages Really 
Higher 2? London, George Allen and Unwin, 1928. 118 pp. 

The author, who, as the representative of a group of Australian newspapers, 
accompanied the industrial mission sent in 1927 by the Australian Government 
to study industrial conditions in the United States, relates the impressions of 
his journey. He devotes considerable case to an estimate of the position of the 
worker in the United States as compared with his fellow-worker in Australia with 
regard to working conditions and wages. His conclusion is that “money wages 
are actually not higher than in Australia and real wages are lower” 


Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft. Ausbildungswesen. Berlin. 67 pp., 
illustr. 


Allgemeine Ortskrankenkasse fiir die Stadt Leipzig. Geschdfisbericht fiir das 
Jahr 1927. Leipzig, 1928. 72 pp., tables. 

Report on the activities of the Leipzig Sickness Insurance Fund during 1927. 
The Fund, which has been in existence for forty years, has a membership of 250,000, 
and is justly considered one of the best institutions of its kind in Germany. 


Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund. Protokoll vom 3. AF A-Gewerkschafts- 
kongress 1.-4. Oktober 1928 in Hamburg. 540 pp. 


All-India Trade Union Congress. Ninth Session, Jharia, 1928. Report and 
Congress Constitution. Bombay, 1929. 73 pp. 1 rupee. 


Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire généalogique, diplomatique et statistique, 1929. 
Cent soixante et sixiéme année. Gotha, Justus Perthus, 1929. 1,426 pp. 


Thanks to data furnished by competent authorities in the different countries, 
including the U.S.S.R., Central and South American countries, colonies and 
Mandated Territories, the compilers of this diplomatic and statistical year book 
have closely followed events of political and economic significance in all parts of 
the world and furnish full particulars concerning commerce, communications 
and production. The list of official and non-official international committees 
has been supplemented in this issue. 


Alting, J. H. Carpentier, and Buning, Mrs. W. de Cook. The Netherlands and 
the World War. Studies in the War History of a Neutral. Volume III. The 
Effect of the War upon the Colonies. Economic and Social History of the World 
War. Netherlands Series. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : Divi- 
sion of Economics and History. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, 
Humphrey Milford, 1928. 1x + 140 pp. 

The study opens with a general survey of the social, economic and political situa- 
tion of the Netherlands oversea colonies and an account of their development and 
the social and economic changes between 1900 and 1913, particularly in the East 
Indian archipelago. It then describes the reaction to the situation created by 
the war and developments after the war from 1918 to 1922. The statistics given 
for the Dutch East Indies include figures relating to native labour employed, 
wages, cost of living, etc. Some attention is given to the native movement and 
the birth, growth and activities of the trade unions. 

The colonies in the West Indies (Surinam and Curacao) are dealt with in a 
special chapter, which takes into account the question of immigration and the 
labour situation on the plantations. The development of agriculture and mining, 
it is stated, suffered seriously from war conditions. 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation. A Collection of 
Papers and Discussions comprising the Fourth Summer Session of the American 
Institute of Co-operation at the University of California, Berkeley, July 9- August 4 
1928. Vol. I, xvi + 573 pp.; Vol. II, v + 662 pp. Washington, 1928. 

These volumes contain the proceedings of three weeks of educational con- 
ferences by leaders in the field of agricultural co-operation. 
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Arbeitsgerichtliche Entscheidungen. Unter Mitwirkung von Fr. Orce und 
Dr. Carl Wunperticn. Herausgegeben von R. TetcHMann. Dritter Band. 
Lieferungen 1-5. Berlin, Car! Heymann, 1929. 

Assekuranz-Jahrbuch. Band 48. Schriftleitung : Prof.S. LENGyeL. xm + 672 
pp. Zusatzband zum 48. Jahrgang. 1929. 198 pp. Vienna, Leipzig, Compass- 
verlag, 1929. 

Bartulica, M. Iseljenicko Pitanje s Osobitim Obzirom na Dalmsciju. Zagreb, 
1928. 16 pp. 

Short study on the question of emigration with special reference to Dalmatia. 


Bauer, Stephan. Das Los des Erfinders. Internationale Gestaltungen des 
Patentrechts des Angestellten. Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. 
Separat-Abdruck aus Band 57. Heft 2. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr. Pp. 392-416. 


This article is intended to give a survey of international developments connected 
with the law of patents and inventions from a social and economic standpoint. The 
disputes and difficulties arising out of the question of the definition of inventions 
made by employees in the course of their work and inventions made outside this 
sphere (Betriebserfindungen und freie Erfindungen) are clearly set out. 


Bund der freien Gewerkschaften Oesterreichs. Das novellierte Angestellten-Ver- 
sicherungsgesetz. Werausgegeben von Heinrich ALLIna und Ernst LAKENBACHER. 
Mit einer gemeinverstiindlichen Darstellung der fiir den Angestellten wichtigen 
Bestimmungen. Vienna. 296 pp. 

The Austrian Act on insurance of salaried employees in industry, commerce 
and agriculture has recently been amended. A methodical analysis of the Act, 
by authorities on the subject who took an active part in bringing about this amend- 
ment, is given in the above volume together with the text. The work may be 
usefully consulted by all desiring first-hand information on the subject. 


Burgess, May Ayres. Nurses, Patients, and Pocketbooks. Report of a Study 
of the Economics of Nursing conducted by the Committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools. New York, 1928. xu -+ 618 pp. 

Comité des Forges de France. Annuaire 1928-1929. Paris, 1928. 542 pp. 

Confederazione Generale Fascista dell’ Industria Italiana. Annwario 1928-1929. 
Rome, 1929. 901 pp. 

Ile Conférence Belgo-Luxembourgeoise du Travail au Bureau, Bruxelles, 15-16 dé- 
cembre 1928. Mémoires. vit + 101 pp. 

A Belgian-Luxemburg Labour Conference was held at Brussels, 15-16 December 
1928, under the patronage of the Belgian Committee on Scientific Management. 
The above volume contains some fifteen communications from the principal 
Belgian authorities on scientific management of office work and accounting. It 
is arranged in three sections : (1) equipment ; (2) rational use of personnel ; (3) train- 
ing and philosophy of management. 

These communications give examples of the application of rational methods. 
Several include interesting diagrams. 

Conference on Industrial Reorganisation and Industrial Relations. Interim 
Joint Report on Unemployment adopted by the Full Joint Conference 12 March 1929. 
London. 16 pp. Id. 

A report by the Joint Conference of Employers and Workers in Great Britain 
known as the Melchett-Turner Conference. A number of remedies for unemploy- 
ment are suggested under the headings of trade facilities, development, pensions, 
the school-leaving age, migration, agriculture, mining areas, monetary policy, 
the reorganisation of industry and a labour reserve fund. They were summarised 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXX, No. 4, p. 78. 


Dettmar, Dr. G. Auskunftsbuch fiir die vorschriftsgemdsse Unterhaltung und Be- 
triebsfiihrung von Starkstromanlagen. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. vi + 273 pp. 


Deutsche Eisen- und Stahl-Berufsgenossenschaften. Merkblatt fiir die Befér- 
derung von Lasten durch Hebe- und Fahrzeuge. Hanover, 1929, 12 pp., illustr. 
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Deutscher Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertag und Reichsverband des deutschen 
Handwerks. Bericht iiber die Wirtschafislage des Handwerks in der Zeit vom 1. Okto- 
ber 1927 bis 31. Mdrz 1928. Hanover, 1928. 53 pp. 

—— Tiétigkeitsbericht fiir die Zeit vom 1. August bis 31. Dezember 1928. Han- 
over, 1929. 38 pp. . 


Deutsches Archiv fiir Jugendwohlfahrt. Taschenbuch. 5. Jahrgang. Berlin, 
F. A. Herbig, 1929. 207 pp. 


Dommanget, Maurice. Victor Considerant. Sa vie, son cuvre. Paris, Editions 
sociales internationales, 1929. 227 pp. 12 frs. 

Victor Considerant by his works brought an important contribution to the 
building up of Marxist doctrine, to the working out of the theories which led to 
the constitution of the League of Nations, and to the first attempts at co-operation. 
In this book, Mr. Dommanget, after tracing the militant phases of Considerant’s 
life, delineates the trend of his thought in two chapters full of citations and refer- 
ences. In the fourth part of the book, he discusses Considerant in relation to the 
evolution and tendencies of Socialism and the working classes. The volume includes 
a bibliography. 

Elliott, W. Y. The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics. Syndicalism, Fascism, and 
the Constitutional State. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928. xvi + 540 pp. 


Fairchild, Henry Pratt, and others. Jmmigrant Backgrounds. Wiley Social 
Science Series. Edited by Henry Pratt Farrcump. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1927. x + 269 pp. 

Professor Fairchild, the editor of this book, holds that the central fact in immi- 
gration is the transfer from one social group to another. The immigrant, he says, 
*‘experiences a complete change in his environment, both human and physical, 
and political institutions form only a minor portion of this environment. It is 
the environment in its entirety which he has left behind that constitutes the 
background of the immigrant.” It is the object of the book to explain, in a series 
of chapters written by different people, the backgrounds of the various national- 
ities from which immigrants in the United States are mainly drawn. 


Geneva Institute of International Relations. Problems of Peace. Third Series. 
Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International Relations, August 
1928. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. xv + 324 pp. 

The third volume in the series ‘‘ Problems of Peace ”’ follows the general scheme 
of its predecessors. Among the lectures included may be mentioned, as being of 
special interest from the labour standpoint, those dealing with the following 
subjects : ‘‘ The First Results of the World Economic Conference”, by Sir Arthur 
SALTER ; ‘* Tendencies in International Labour Legislation ”’, by Mr. E. J. PHELAN ; 
**The Mandates System and the Problem of Native Labour”, by Mr. H. A. 
7RIMSHAW. 

Gorodetsky, Dr. Pauline. La protection maternelle et infantile en Russie Sovic- 
tique d’ apres les textes législatifs et les documents officiels. Paris, Louis Arnette, 1928. 
68 pp. 

Contains a detailed analysis of the legislative provisions for the protection 
of women and infants in the U.S.S.R. The principal texts are cited, sometimes 
in extenso. The practical application of these provisions is briefly described. The 
brochure includes a bibliography. 


Guest, L. Haden. Js Labour Leaving Socialism ? London, John Murray, 1929. 
v + 132 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Haden Guest considers the recent history of Socialist parties in Europe 
and in the British Dominions. He concludes that the rank and file of the labour 
movement will ultimately turn away from Socialism completely, and must find 
in other directions the path to constructive legislation, peace and higher standards 
of life. 

Hall, F. Handbook for Members of Co-operative Committees. Foreward by 
W. R. Rag, J.P. Third edition revised. Manchester, The Co-operative Union 
‘Limited, 1928. xxi + 460 pp. 
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Third edition of a volume to which attention was drawn in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 3, September 1924, p. 539. The statistical and other 
information it contains has been brought up to a more recent date. 


Hansen, Alvin Harvey. Business-Cycle Theory. Its Development and Present 
Status. New York, London, Ginn and Company, 1927. x + 218 pp. 

In this book, Professor Hansen has rendered a useful service, particularly to 
the general reader and the non-specialised student, by tracing the development 
of the various business-cycle theories and their relation to one another. He reaches 
the conclusion that the foundation principles for a substantial theory of the business 
cycle have been developed during the last quarter-century or so, and that there 
is a surprisingly large measure of agreement among the leading business-cycle 
theories despite the irreconcilable antagonism which is often assumed. 


Helfenberger, Dr. Alfons. Korrelationsforschungen zur Psychotechnik. Ein 
Beitrag zur Berufsanalyse. Deutsche Psychologie Arbeitenreihe zur Kulturpsycho- 
logie und Psychologie der Praxis (Psychotechnik), herausgegeben von Dr. Fritz 
Griese. Band V, Heft 3. Halle, Carl Marhold, 1928. Pp. 165-210. 


Herring, E. Pendleton. Group Representation before Congress. Institute for 
Government Research of the Brookings Institution. Studies in Administration. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. xvi + 319 pp. 

The principle of occupational, functional, professional, economic or class repre- 
sentation has been embodied in some measure in a number of constitutions in Euro- 
pean countries. In the United States organised associations of citizens representing 
various interests or points of view influence the course of legislation in an unofficial 
capacity. The author of this study discusses the significance of these groups in 
their relation to the national government, their scope, purpose, and system of 
operation, and, finally, their effect on the representative system of the country. 
Separate chapters are devoted to each group : industry, trade, agriculture, organised 
labour, professional societies, associations of organised women, etc. The book 
includes a list of organisations represented at Washington — which, however, has 


no pretensions to being complete — a statement of the membership of the more 
important national associations, and a bibliography. 


Hill, R. L. Toryism and the People, 1832-1846. With a Foreword by Keith 
Fortine. London, Constable and Co., 1929. xi + 278 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Study on the social ideas of the Tory Party during the fourteen years which 
preceded its defeat in 1846 and its attitude, both in and outside Parliament, 
towards the labour problems raised by the industrial revolution. 


Hiller, E. T. The Strike. A Study in Collective Action. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. xvi + 304 pp. 

This book is a natural history of the strike, or more explicitly, in the author’s 
own terms, a study of ‘‘the behaviour characteristic of the striking group and 
the techniques used to direct and control it’. The strike is considered in its six 
typical phases or aspects : organisation of the strike ; its beginning ; the problem 
of maintaining morale ; the technique of controlling strike breakers ; tactics used 
between opponents ; the strike and the public ; and the process of demobilisation. 
Each of these stages in the strike cycle is analysed and illustrated by a fund of 
examples, In a concluding chapter the strike is considered as an instrument of 
social change. 

The study is well documented and interesting to read. The author has not 
confined his attention to one country only, but illustrations from the United States 
naturally predominate. A useful bibliography, chiefly of books published in the 
United States, is appended. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the 
British Empire, 1929. London, George Routledge and Sons, 1929. vi + 476 pp. 

This valuable work of reference contains reports on the organisation and activities 
of co-operative associations — mostly co-operative marketing associations — in 
the United Kingdom and throughout the British Empire ; it also includes summaries 
-of the International Wheat Conference and of the discussion on agriculture at the last 
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Congress of the Co-operative Union (1928). In addition, it supplements and brings 
up to date the information concerning co-operative legislation in all countries 
which was supplied in the previous edition (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1928, p. 690) ; it gives a comprehensive review 
of new books and surveys, a bibliography and a revised census of agricultural 
co-operative organisations in the British Empire. 

Jecht, Dr. Horst. Wirtschafisgeschichte und Wirtschafistheorie. Recht und 
Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Eine Sammlung von Vortrigen und Schriften 
aus dem Gebiet der gesamten Staatswissenschaften, 60. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1928. 44 pp. 


Knight, W. L. P. Gold and the Future. London, Headley Brothers, 1928. 
116 pp. 

Mr. Knight’s remedy for the world’s troubles is very simply stated : “‘ All issues 
of public currency should be secured against an equal value of actual com- 
modities. ” 


Knoke, Dr. Arnold. Was kann unsere Tochter werden ? Frauenbildung. Frauen- 
berufe. Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1929. vir + 202 pp. 

Handbook, designed for parents, on paid occupations for women, vocational 
training and aptitudes required. , 


Kobatsch, Dr. Rudolf. Wirtschaftlichkeitslehre. Systematische Darstellung 
und Begriindung aller Arbeiten der Rationalisierung. Vienna, Druck und Verlag 
der Oesterreichischen Staatsdruckerei, 1928. 1v -+ 200 pp. 

This work provides a general survey of rationalisation in every sphere and 
reaches therefore beyond the confines of industry. Rationalisation applied to the 
life of the individual, domestic economy, the work of women, and housing is consid- 
ered. The author deals exhaustively with the social aspects of the question and the 
various methods employed to improve industrial relations. A chapter on rational- 
isation in public offices and international transport services completes the study, 
which contains numerous examples drawn from actual experience and some prac- 
tical suggestions. 


Krajinska Skupina pre Slovensko Ustredné Svaz CsI. Prumysiniku v Bratislave. 
Slovensky Priemysel roku 1928. Wyrocnad Zprava Ustredného Sdruzenia Slovens- 
kého Priemyslu. Bratislava, 1929. 177 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Federation of Employers’ Associations of Slovakia 
during 1928. The report is also published in German. 


Krug, Dr. R., Rothe, Fr., and Wenzel, H. Das Tiefdruckverfahren unter beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Massnahinen zur Vermeidung von Schddigungen bei 
seiner Verwendung. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 23. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1929. 1v + 30 pp., illustr. 6.30 marks. 

The authors examine the health risks to workers engaged in photogravure. 
After a brief description of the technique (preparation of the plate, printing) the 
greater part of the study is devoted to the dangers arising from the colours and 
solvents employed. The elimination of noxious vapours is carefully considered, 
particularly in connection with the mixing and preparation of colours, the drying 
of proofs and the cleaning of printing rollers. The study ends with an examination 
of the risks of fire, more especially from the development of static electricity, and 
safety measures. A paragraph is devoted to fire extinguishers. 


Kuhlmann, Charles Byron. The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry in 
the United States. With Special Reference to the Industry in Minneapolis. Boston, 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. xvi + 349 pp. $ 3.50. 

A chapter of this history is devoted to associations in the milling industry 
— mill workers’ unions and trade associations — but labour problems receive only 
slight consideration. The effect of technical changes on the productivity of labour 
and on employment, for instance, is not dealt with ; nor are wages, prices, costs 
or profits and their inter-relations. 
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Kyocho-Kai (Association for Harmonious Co-operation). J/andbook on its 
Hlistory, Management and Activities. Tokyo, 1929. 24 pp. 


La plus grande conception sociale des temps modernes. Le cottage social de France. 
Fondation : Géorgia Knap. Ocuvre de relévement social par la possession du foyer 
familial. Paris. 76 pp. 3 frs. 


Laun, Justus Ferdinand. Soziales Christentum in England. Geschichte und 
Gedankenwelt der Coper-Bewegung. Berlin, Furche-Verlag, 1926. 147 pp. 


Lloyd George, David. We can conquer Unemployment. London, Cassell & Co., 
1929. 64 pp. 6d. 

Sets forth the scheme of the Liberal Party for dealing with unemployment in 
Great Britain. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Labour and Internationalism. Institute of Economies of 
The Brookings Institution. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1929. xvin + 682 pp. 


This study, conducted under the auspices of the Brookings Institution, covers 
a wide field. Beginning with the birth of the idea of a world union of workers the 
author traces the various phases of its development, and the activities, organisa- 
tions and institutions to which it has given rise. He then examines *‘ the promise 
or menace which the international labour movement holds for the world”, and, 
taking into consideration the limitations which political and economic factors 
impose upon international ideals, discusses from a broad social standpoint the 
probabilities of the movement achieving its aims. 

The book is arranged in two sections. The first is historical ; the second ana- 
lyses the programmes, methods and outlook of the great international labour 
organisations of to-day, showing the points of contact and the differences in their 
conceptions, and their respective attitudes towards the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Organisation. A chapter in this part of the book is 
devoted to the relations between the Amsterdam International and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ; it describes briefly the working of the Organisation, 
the tasks, activities and organisation of the International Labour Office. The 
book includes some statistical data, bibliographical notes, a general index and an 
index of persons. Its careful alignment of facts provides a comprehensive account 
of the international labour movement as a whole, yet, the author tells us, ‘ the 
emphasis is not so much on facts, as on their meaning, and on factors and processes 
which reveal the possibilities and limits of a workers’ internationalism.” 


Luther, Dr. Hans. Von Deutschlands eigener Kraft. Wersuch einer gemein- 
verstdndlichen Darstellung unserer Tage in der Weltwirtschaft. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 
1928. 126 pp. 

In this work the author, former German Chancellor, examines the following 
questions : monetary organisation in Germany ; the economic situation of the 
country. more especially from the point of view of the money market ; the balance 
of trade : repayment of foreign loans ; possibilities of crises ; the necessity of capital 
reserves and the financial policy which the Government should pursue to this end, 
more especially in regard to the use of foreign loans ; the question of increased 
exports and reduced imports ; the stimulation of agricultural production ; and 
constitutional reform, particularly in connection with the relations between the 
Reich and Prussia. 


Mallart, José. La escuela del trabajo. La nueva educacién, VIIL. Publicas 
ciones de la Revista de Pedagogia. Madrid, Miguel Angel, 1928. 108 pp. 


McKay, A. W., and Lane, C.H. Practical Co-operative Marketing. The Wiley 
Farm Series. Edited by A. K. German and C. E. Lapp. New York, John Wiley 
and Sons ; London, Chapman and Hall, 1928. xvi 4. 512 pp. 

A textbook for students of vocational agriculture in schools and for farmers, 
It describes in as much detail as is necessary for practical purposes the organisation 
and operation of co-operative marketing in the light of the experiences of success- 
ful associations. 
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Michel, Dr. Martin. Das Gemeinwohl in der Arbeitszeitverordnung. Schriften 
des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben von Prof. 
Erwin Jacost. 18. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 82 pp. 

After examining the meaning of the term ‘common good ”’ (Gemeinwohl) con- 
sidered as the aim of Government and of legislation, the author discusses the 
part played by the pursuit of the common good in the regulation of working hours 
and, in particular, of overtime. 


Mireaux, E. Le contréle du crédit par le ‘‘ Federal Reserve Board”. Reprinted 
from the Revue politique et parlementaire, 10 April 1929. Paris, 1929. 22 pp. 


Miller, Emil. Die psychotechnische Rationalisierung der Schweizerischen 
Wirtschaft. Dissertation der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der 
Universitit Ziirich zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. 
Zurich, 1928. 101 pp. 

This thesis gives a good idea of the development of psychotechnics in Switzer- 
land ; it contains a description of the methods adopted by the principal institutes 
and of several interesting experiments. 


Muralt, Dr. A. von. Die Bieiweiss-Konvention. Reprinted from Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene, February 1929. Nr. 6 der Schriften der Schweizerischen 
Vereinigung fiir den Vélkerbund. Zurich. 32 pp. 

Contains the text of an address given by Dr. Muralt at Zurich, 29 November 
1928, advocating the ratification by Switzerland of the Draft Convention 
concerning the use of white lead in painting adopted at the Third Session of 
the International Labour Conference (1921). 


National Farmers’ Union. The N.F.U. Year Book for 1929. London, 1929. 
507 pp. 5s. 

The review of legislation affecting agriculture explains clearly the scope and 
powers of the Acts passed during 1928. An examination of the number of agricul- 


tural workers in England and Wales shows a continued decrease in the number 
employed since 1921. The decrease is particularly noticeable in the number of 
youths entering this occupation and attention is drawn to the dearth of skilled 
labour which must eventually result if this state of affairs continues. 


National Industrial Conference Board. A Picture of Worid Economic Condi- 
tions. New York, 1928. x1 + 118 pp. $2. 

This book represents the first step in the National Industrial Conference Board's 
programme of supplying American industry with periodical reviews, based on 
information received from authoritative sources, of current situations and signi- 
ficant developments in industrial, financial, commercial and labour conditions 
in other countries. The volume, which should serve a useful purpose both in stimu- 
lating interest in and fostering better knowledge of world economic conditions, 
contains reports, dealing in most cases with the first half of 1928, from the Con- 
ference Board’s foreign correspondents, who include such recognised authorities 
as the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna for Great Britain, Mr. Franz von MENDELSSOHN 
for Germany, Professor André Stecrriep for France, Mr. Alberto Prre.ui for 
Italy, Messrs. George THEUNIS and Emil Francequt for Belgium, Messrs. Marcus L. 
WALLENBERG and Oscar RypBeck for Sweden, and Sir Henry W. THorTON 
for Canada. 

The countries dealt with in this volume are Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Japan, Australia, Russia, China and the United States. 


—— Industrial Relations Programmes in Small Planis. Preface by Magnus 
W. ALEXANDER. New York, 1929. vil -++ 60 pp. 

In the preface to this study, Mr. Alexander, President of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, points out that most of the experimentation in personnel ad- 
ministration has been conducted by large industrial organisations in which the loss 
of contact between management and employees had become a serious factor, 
and which were in a position to afford expenditure that smaller concerns 
would consider out of question. In the course of a survey made by the National 
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Industrial Conference Board, however, it became apparent that industrial 
relations activities were being conducted by smaller industrial establishments 
to an unexpected extent. The present report contains the results of further 
investigations made with the object of ascertaining how extensive this movement 
is, its approximate cost and what has been the general administrative experi- 
ence in the carrying out of industrial relations programmes in small plants. 
It was considered that managers in companies of moderate size might thus be 
aided in the solution of some of their own personnel problems. The material 
upon which the report is based was obtained from 4,409 establishments employing 
250 or fewer wage earners. As is ordinarily the case with the reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the data and conclusions are admirably 
set out in a readily assimilable form. 


—— The Shifting and Effects of the Federal Corporation Income Tax. Vol. I. 
Manufacturing and Mercantile Corporations. Studies in Taxation and Public 
Finance. New York, 1928. xvi + 251 pp. 

This volume deals with the question of the possibility of shifting the United 
States Federal Corporation Income Tax on Manufacturing and Mercantile Cor- 
porations. The same problem with reference to corporations in the field of public 
utilities, building construction, banking and finance, and in the extractive indus- 
tries, as well as the problem of the distribution and effects of the corporation 
income tax burden in all fields of corporate enterprise, are treated in a second 
volume. 

The problem of the incidence of taxation is not only one of the most complex 
in the whole field of economic theory: it is at the same time one of the most 
elusive and difficult of investigation. The particular value of this study lies in 
its statistical analysis of a wide range of actual material, such as has not hitherto 
been available. It throws light on a number of points which have long been a 
subject for speculation rather than enquiry, and will serve as a valuable starting 
point from which further investigation may be undertaken into the important 
subject with which it deals. 


National Institute of Industria] Psychology. Annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts for the Year ended 31 December 1928. London. 27 pp. 


Newfang, Oscar. Verso la pace mondiale. Una Federazione di Nazioni. Trans- 
lation and Preface by Giovanni BaLpazz1. Rome, 1928. xxtv + 262 pp. 15 lire. 

Translation of the book The Road to World Peace : A Federation of Nations, 
which was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. X11, No. 3, September 
1925, p. 451. 


Pirou, Gaétan. Doctrines sociales et science économique. Paris, Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1929. 204 pp. 

The author has brought together in this volume a number of studies in which 
is considered the relation between economics and contemporaneous social doctrines. 
His thesis is that science and theory unfold on different planes and that theories 
are never the simple extension into the future of the curve of evolution or unavoid- 
able deductions from the teachings of science. Neither Marxism nor Liberalism, 
which he describes as conceptions of moralists, can, in his view, be termed “ scien- 
tific ” doctrines. 


Ponzo, Dr. Mario. Alla ricerca delle attitudini nei Giovanni. Guida di psico- 
tecnica applicata all’ orientamento professionale. Preface by On. Gino OLIVETTI. 
Turin, G. B. Paravia e Cia., 1929. vi + 263 pp., illustr. 


Posada, Adolfo. Les fonctions sociales de Etat. Bibliothéque sociologique 
internationale. Fondée par René Worms. Continuée sous la direction de Gaston 
RicHarp. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1929. 230 pp. 35 frs. 


Raffety, T. W. Partnership in Industry. London, Jonathan. Cape, 1928. 
160 pp. 

The author of this discursive but interesting little book announces at the outset 
that he has not written with the idea of furnishing exhaustive information as to 
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partnership in industry or to discuss at length its general principles, but rather 
to show that industrial partnership is literally a “‘ movement ” and that the number 
of schemes at present in operation is no real indication of the extent to which the 
idea has penetrated the industrial world. He has brought together many facts 
and opinions relating to co-partnership and profit-sharing and in an appendix 
gives some account of representative schemes in actual working in Great Britain 
and in other countries. If, as certain indications during recent years would seem 
to show, the general effort directed towards attaining a more satisfactory industrial 
order is taking a new orientation, some form of partnership in industry is cer- 
tainly one of the most promising lines of development. To those who are interested 
in the principle and its application, Mr. Raffety’s book will be of value. 


Rauch, Dr. Peter. Die Sicherung der Schiessarbeit im Kohlenbergbau gegen 
Schlagwetter- und Kohlenstaubentztindungen. Erfahrungen und Anregungen. 
Leipzig, Verlagsanstalt fiir bergtechnische Literatur, 1928. 77 pp. 


Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Erfahrungen mit Fliessarbeit. RKW- 
Ver6ffentlichungen Nr. 22. Berlin. 69 pp. 


Réssiger, Max. Der werdende Wirtschafts-Biirger. Schriftenreihe des Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes der Angestellten. GDA-Schrift Nr. 46. Berlin, 1928. 48 pp. 


This able little brochure, written by a leader of the Democratic Federation 
of German Salaried Employees (Gewerkschaftsbund der Angestellten), gives a sum- 
mary of the views of this group of employees on important social and economic 
questions. The author comes to the conclusion that the trend of the present 
economic evolution is towards an economic democracy. As a result ‘of this con- 
ception, he deals in the rest of the booklet with the significance and aim of modern 
industrial law and concludes with an explanation of the programme and social 
policy of the Federation. 


Russia in Resurrection. A Summary of the Views and of the Aims of a New 
Party in Russia. By an English Europasian. London, George Routledge and 
Sons, 1928. xvi + 266 pp. 

The first part of the book describes the geographical, ethnical and cultural 
features of Russia considered as a ‘‘ Eurasian” or ‘“ Europasian” State, that 
is, not only a European, but also an Asiatic Power. In the second part, after 
briefly tracing the history of the Imperial regime, the author examines the appli- 
cation of communist theories in Russia. The third part contains an interesting 
exposition of the Eurasian conception of Russia’s future. Looking on the revolu- 
tion as part of the evolution of their country, they accept as such the changes it 
has brought in the material situation. Their aim is to reanimate Russia with 
the spirituality that is most closely akin to Asia, while, at the same time, retaining 
and developing the civilisation of Europe. This idea, considered in its application 
to the principal spheres of Russian life, leads the author to define the attitude of 
Eurasians towards the agricultural problem (maintenance of the peasants in their 
present position but with reintroduction of private property), the industrial prob- 
lem (maintenance of State-owned industry where necessary, and encouragement 
of private enterprise), and the political problem (maintenance of the Soviet system, 
but with the free play of institutions). The last chapter is entirely devoted to the 


religious idea. 


Scheid, Adolf. Praktische Erfahrungen mit Arbeiterschutzgesetzen. Bielefeld, 
Rennebohm und Hausknecht, 1927. 22 pp. 


32nd Scottish Trades Union Congress, Aberdeen 1929. Report of General Council 
and Report of Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference on the Organisation of 


Women. Glasgow. 41 pp. 


Seidel, Richard and Géring, Bernhard. Den tyska fackforeningsrérelsen. Lands- 
organisationens Skriftserie XVIII. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1928. 160 pp. 


This study, one of a series published by the Swedish Federation of Trade 
Unions, describes the trade union movement in Germany. 
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Semaines sociales de France, Paris, XX° session, 1928. La loi de charité principe 
de vie sociale. Compte rendu in extenso des cours et conférences. Lyon, Chronique 
sociale de France, 1928. 624 pp. 25 frs. 

Addresses on the following subjects were delivered at the twentieth session of 
the French “Social Week” : ‘*The collaboration of private persons in social legisla- 
tion”, by Mr. Jean Lerotite; ‘The future system of social insurance and the 
family”, by Mr. Adéodat Botssarp ; ‘International assistance and the League 
of Nations”, by Monsignor Eugéne Beaupin; ‘The sharing of world resources 
among nations *’, by Mr. Charles Bop1n. 


Semance, Y., and Lafond, G. U.R.S.S. (Union des Républiques Sovictiques 
Socialistes). Monographies économiques. Paris, Pierre Roger, 1928. 96 pp. 5 frs. 

The greater part of this monograph is devoted to the mining and manufacturing 
industries in the U.S.S.R. Agriculture is summarily treated. 


Société générale d'Immigration. Guide du travailleur ¢tranger. Commentaire 
pratique des réglements administratifs concernant les travailleurs étrangers et leurs 
familles résidant en France. Principaux textes en vigueur. Paris, 1928. 16 pp. 


Soule, George. Wage Arbitration. Selected Cases, 1920-1924. New York, The 
MacMillan Company, 1928. ur + 185 pp. 

Four selected groups of cases of wage arbitration in the United States are 
examined : book and job printing cases in New York City, 1920-1922 ; Chicago 
packing house cases, 1921; railroad cases, 1920-1922; and Cleveland garment cases, 
1922-1923. Each of these groups is analysed under four main heads: the question 
at issue ; the trade unions’ argument and rebuttals ; the employers’ argument and 
rebuttals ; and the arbitrators’ decision. The result is not merely an interesting 
casebook for those actually engaged in arbitration proceedings, but an approach 
to the practical study of labour economics which has the advantage of vividness 
and reality. 


Stamp, Sir Josiah. Some Economic Factors in Modern Life. London, P. 8. King 
and Son, 1929. vir + 279 pp. 

A collection of addresses and lectures on the influence of different aspects of 
modern thought and practical affairs on economic and social life. The subjects 
dealt with are: aesthetics, inheritance, invention, industrial co-operation, amal- 
gamations, stimulus, statistical methods, and human nature in statistics. 


Tardy, Marcel. Le réglement amiable des conflits collectifs du travail. Reprinted 
from the Revue politique et parlementaire, 10 March 1929. Paris, 1929. 24 pp. 


A study of the Government Bil! for compulsory reference of collective disputes 
to conciliation at present before the French Chamber of Deputies, together with 
a brief review of similar legislation in other countries and the results achieved. 

The writer takes up a position adverse to the measure, basing his criticism 
chiefly on the grounds that it would tend to give a monopoly of workers’ represen- 
tation to a particular trade union and thereby injure freedom of association. 


Tayler, J. B. Farm and Factory in China. Aspects of the Industrial Revolution. 
London, Student Christian Movement, 1928. 106 pp. 


Thalheim, Dr. Karl C. Sozialkritik und Sozialreform bei Abbe, Rathenau und 
Ford. Wirtschaft und Wissen. Schriften zur Wirtschaftstheorie und Wirtschafts- 
praxis. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst Scnuirze, 1. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 
1929. 132 pp. 7.20 marks. 

The author discusses a question which has received little attention in Germany * 
the action which, in the sphere of social policy, proceeds from the undertaking and 
not from the State. He examines this ‘‘autonomous” policy as it is set forth in 
the works of Abbe, Rathenau and Ford, from the theoretical and practical stand- 
points. In an introductory chapter he describes the causes which have rendered 
this ‘‘autonomous” social policy necessary, its aims, and the different forms it 
assumes. In the second chapter he expounds the social ideas of Abbe, Rathenau 
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and Ford. A profound difference exists, he points out, between the conceptions of 
Ford, on the one hand, and those of Abbe and Rathenau on the other—a difference 
which is chiefly discernable in their appreciation of the human element as an 
economic factor, in their attitude towards the State, and in their view of the mean- 
ing of life. The third chapter contains a detailed criticism of their social ideas. 
The author contrasts the liberalism of Ford with the social reforms of Abbe, which 
rest on an ethical basis, and with Rathenau’s State socialism, also imbued with a 
strong moral element. In three subsequent chapters the author examines ideas 
relating to methods of reform, discriminating between those relating to the economic 
or social organisation of an undertaking and those relating to general economic 
organisation. He devotes special attention to the conception of ‘‘village industry” 
expounded by Ford, and bearing some analogy to certain conceptions of industrial 
decentralisation formulated in Germany, and to the similarity between the ideas 
of Abbe and Rathenau and the present tendency towards a new corporate organisa- 
tion of the nation and of its economic system. Dr. Thalheim has not confined 
himself to a statement of the principal ideas of Abbe, Rathenau and Ford ; his 
work is a critical analysis of these ideas, their value and the possibilities of their 
practical application, which brings to light, not so much the connection between 
the conceptions of the American and the two German authors so often emphasised, 
as the profound differences between them. 


Ungarisches Wirtschafts-Jahrbuch. IV. Jahrgang 1928. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Fachminnern des Wirtschaftslebens und der Verwaltung. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Gustav Gratz. Verantwortlicher Redakteur: Dr. Gustav Boxor. Budapest, 
Selbstverlag der Redaktion, 1928. 393 pp. 

Hungarian economic year book for 1928. The chapter devoted to the political 
situation contains an important article on reconstruction. Other chapters deal 
with agriculture, industry (coal, sugar, breweries, alcohol), transport, finance, 
and social problems. 


Unsain, Alejandro M. Legislacién del Trabajo. Vol. II, 544 pp. Vol. III ( Acci- 
dentes y Seguros), 527 pp. Buenos Aires, Valerio Abeledo, 1928. 

Mr. Unsain, sociologist and Professor in the University of Buenos Aires, con- 
tinues in these two volumes his work on labour problems and labour legislation 
begun in a first volume published in 1925. Volume II deals with labour legislation, 
while Volume III is devoted to the different systems of compensation for industrial 
accidents and insurance against such accidents. 


Vajkai, Julia Eva. Through Hungarian Eyes. Impressions of Juvenile Social 
Work in England. London, The Weardale Press, 1929. xm + 50 pp. Is. 

Mrs. Vajkai, a well-known social worker in Hungary, gives in this little book 
her impressions of English methods of social welfare work for the young, compar- 
ing them in some instances with those adopted in her own country. She discusses 
housing, school life, after-care work, juvenile employment, children’s courts and 
reformatory institutions, and the influence of games in building up character. She 
does not hesitate to criticise some deficiencies observed in the course of her enquiry, 
but relates her impressions with a sympathy and insight which make her report 
eminently readable. 


Vennerstrém, Ivar. Den ryska fackféreningsrérelsen. Landsorganisationens 
Skriftserie XX. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1928. 128 pp. 

Study on the trade union movement in Russia. The volume forms part of a 
series published by the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Lohniibersichten. Tarifléhne der 
Gemeinde-, Reichs- und Staatsarbeiter nebst Beamtenbesoldung. (Ergiinzungen zur 
Lohnbroschiire Tarifléhne 1928.) Berlin, 1929. 28 pp. 


Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tiincher und Weissbinder 
Deutschlands. Die Berufsverhiiltnisse im deutschen Baumalergewerbe. Ergebnisse 
einer Erhebung iiber die Lohn- u. Arbeitsbedingungen im Malerberufe. Aufge- 
nommen am 14. Mai 1927. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben vom Verbandsvorstand 
1929. Hamburg, 1929. 179 pp. 
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Waller, W. H. The Gold Standard and the Effect of our Return on the Cotton 
Trade and other Industries of the Nation. Manchester, 1929. 15 pp. 3d. 

Mr. Waller traces Lancashire’s troubles to credit restriction by the Bank of 
England and advocates the abolition of the gold standard. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Atschkanow, G. Die Aufgaben des Transportproletariats. Bericht auf der 
5. Konferenz der revolutioniren Transportarbeiter in Moskau, 4. bis 8. April 1928. 
Herausgegeben vom Internationalen Propaganda- und Aktionskomitce der revo- 
lutioniren Transportarbeiter, Moskau. Berlin, Fiihrer-Verlag, 1928. 24 pp. 


——— Konzentration des Transportkapitals und Klassenkampf der Transport- 
arbeiter. NHerausgegeben vom Internationalen Propaganda- und Aktionskomitee 
der revolutioniren Transportarbeiter, Moskau. Berlin, Fiihrer-Verlag, 1928. 40 pp. 


Choronshitzky, Dr. J. Lenins Okonomische Anschauungen. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 
1928. 100 pp. 


Dix, Kurt Walther. Die Berufsberatung. Die neue Berufsschule. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Siachsischen und vom Thiiringer Berufsschulverein. 2. Abteilung. 
7. Heft. Leipzig, H. Broedel und Co., 1926. 62 pp. 


Dix années de lutte pour la révolution mondiale. Edité par la revue L’ Inier- 
nationale communiste. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1929. 321 pp. 12 frs. 


Komor, I. Diz années d’ Internationale communiste. Paris, Bureau d’ Editions. 
56 pp., illustr. 1 fr. 


Lissagaray. Histoire de la Commune de 1871. Nouvelle édition. Précédée 
dune Notice sur Lissagaray par Amédée Dunots. Paris, Librairie du Travail. 
xxx + 579 pp. 25 frs. 


Louzon, Robert. Deux grands courants du capitalisme moderne. Impérialisme 
et Nationalisme. Paris, Librairie du Travail. 40 pp. 1.50 frs. 


Marty, André. La révolte de la Mer noire. Tome second. Les soulévements. 
Comment fut arrétée intervention francaise en Russie. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, de 
diffusion et de publicité, 1929. 418 pp. 8 frs. 


Nicoletti, M. Le fascisme contre le paysan. L’expérience italienne. Paris, Bureau 
@ Editions, 1929. 110 pp. 3.50 frs. 


Primus. L’impérialisme et la décadence capitaliste. Paris, Librairie du Travail, 
1928. 61 pp. 3 frs. 


Waltershausen, Sartorius von. Die Weltwirischaft und die staatlich geordneten 
Verkehrswirtschaften. Schriften des Weltwirtschafts-Instituts der Handelshoch- 
schule Leipzig. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst Scnunrze. Band 2. Leipzig, G. A. 
Gloeckner, 1926. 416 pp. 





ERRATUM 


Employment and Unemployment, page 110 above : 


In table I, Statistics of Unemployment, the figures for Germany 
for May 1929 should read as follows : 





Trade unionists : 


Wholly unemployed : 
Number 419,373 
Per cent. 9.1 
Partially unemployed : 
Number 814,697 
Per cent. 6.8 


Number unemployed in receipt} 
of benefit 807,750 
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